The Strange Career 
Of The Dionne Quints 


MY FRIEND 
MISS BARRYMORE 


By TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


C FISHING IS FUN / 
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Af RIGHT! 


When you see a car that's one sheer streak of 
racing line, with bold bullet nose splitting the 


air— 
eater 3 coil-springing on all four wheels .. . and when 7 *, h Gir z 
You're right! It’s a new Nash Airfiytel you get a sweet 25 plus miles to a gallon at ae aoe, — piers does 
When you sit on a sofa that’s four persons average highway speed— Airliner-styled Interiors... 
ade MEE undivided windshield odd You're right —you're OWNING a Nash Air- Cockpit Control... Uniscope... 
ing around you—and the dashboard’s gone, flyte “600”! Mirkked/ Cell Suid P 
and all your instruments are at eye-level, in Ü prings on a 
the Uniscope— No other car in the world can give you half Four Wheels... Twin Beds... 
these thrills, half these advantages— Uniflo-Jet Carburetion. 


Yov're right—you’re IN a Nash Airflyte! 


When the power bursts forth... and the Only a Nash Airflyte can. 


bumps melt away . . . and only the bee-soft Because only Nash is built the new way—as a 
hum of tires tells you you're still making Girder-built unit, with body and frame welded 
tracks over Mother Earth— into one low-slung solid unit . . . wider, room- 


EMEND RIVIN Airflytel ier, safer . . . with a lower center of gravity, 
ONES you re NE oC SE and higher road clearance. 


When you have seats that turn into Twin Beds 
at night . . . and Weather Eye Conditioned Air 
... and more room everywhere... and have 


DON'T MISS the greatest thing that's ever 

happened to automobiles! See your Nash 
dealer today. Two series—the Nash “600” and 

Nash Ambassador. Both Airflytes! And the 
most beautiful Custom Models ever made! 


GREAT CARS SINCE 1902 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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PICTURE OF GOOD SERVICE 


When you think of telephone service, we'd.like you to 
think of friendly, competent people, genuinely eager 
to serve you in every way. 


The Operator is an important part of the picture 
when she puts through your calls quickly and courteously, 
or renders some special service in an emergency. 


The Girl in the Business Office shows the same spirit 
by being alert and pleasant when you pay a bill or there's 
something you'd like to know about the service. 


The Installer helps you to think well of the Company 
by being polite and efficient and tidy when he comes to 
your home to put in a telephone. 


The Company itself does its part when it conducts 
itself as a good citizen, as well as a good telephone organi- 
zation, in the communities in which it operates. 


All across the land, you will find teamwork and neigh- 
borliness among telephone people. They take satisfaction 
in providing a valuable service to the public. 
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BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


THE FIREFLY IS UNLIKE 
ANY OTHER INSECT 
Only he carries a tail-light 


INKO-GRAPH 


Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Pencil Pointed Fountain Pen 
iS UNLIKE ANY 
OTHER PEN... 


Only Ink-O-Graph has click-valve 
control. That's why it 
gives you so many ad- 
vantages found in no 
, other pen. 


Ink-O-Graph does every 
writing job. And thanks to 
exclusive "click-valve ac- 
tion," it does it better. It 
writes with velvet-smooth- 
ness! It rules lines with- 
out smudging! It writes 
several carbon copies plus 
a permanent ink original. 

The heaviest writing 
hand cannot injure the 
sturdy 14-kt. gold point; 
yet the lightest touch of 
tip to paper produces an 
unbroken and even flow of 
ink. At any normal writ- 
ing angle, Ink-O- Graph 
writes with the smooth- 
ness of a soft lead pencil. 

Try Ink-O-Graph for 
yourself in any of the 
three handsome colors—or 
in black —at your favorite 
pen counter. It is guaran- 
teed to give you complete 
writing pleasure, 


ONLY T: 
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OTHER GUARANTEED 
INK-O-GRAPHS 
INK-O-GRAPH BALL POINT INK PENCIL 


Exclusive spiral air-vent assures steady 
ink supply... . . ONLY $1? 


INK-O-GRAPH SHORTY The half-size ball 
pen that does a full-size job. ONLY $1 


INK-O-GRAPH HOODED-POINT FOUNTAIN 
PEN Precision built for smoothest writing 
and easiest filling (2 styles) sq and 5 


INK-O-GRAPH CO., INC., 200 HUDSON ST , NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


1NKO-GRAPH 


35 YEARS OF PRECISION PEN MANUFACTURING 


ALBERT E. WINGER, President 


Jonn Conner, Assistant Managing Editor 
Wirtram O. Cuessman, Production Director 
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The . 
Week's 
Mail 
ROARK BRADFORD 


CorLiER's: Your black notice of the death 
of Roark Bradford was anything but 
good news to your readers. If he missed 
an issue, the family would say, "No 
good story this week—" I’m hoping you 
are lucky enough to find a writer who can 
adopt Widow Duck, Mr. Giles and the 
whole crew. He will have to be good to 
carry on where Mr. Bradford left off. Be- 
cause Mr. Giles will meet with plenty of 
trouble modernizing Little Cotton fields. 

Ergan Yourz, Sunbury, Pa. 


ig} 


. .. I was an orphan boy and had to hit 
out on my own when quite young. These 
many years later I still recall hearing a 
dark mammy say, as she opened wide the 
door of her kerosene-lamp-lighted kitchen 
of a roadside Southern shanty, “Why, my 
dear white boy, we ain't got much but a bit 
0' corn bread and a few greens but we gon’ 
share it with you." So each Roark Brad- 
ford story has been to me something I 
cannot explain. They have seemed so real. 
May God bless him. Little Bee Planta- 
tion will live forever. 

ELMER E. ERICKSON, Chicago, Ill. 


TOMORROW'S THACKERAYS 


GENILEMEN: Youthful Hubert Meeker 
(The Week's Mail, Feb. 19th), with the 
exuberance of the very young and the 
monstrous egotism of one of his years, 
suggests that you start a literary farm for 
future authors, age limit eighteen. 
Gentlemen, I protest! Our literary scene 
is too cluttered with adolescent writers 
as it is, without editors dipping down in 
the junior high barrel. Personally, I am 
sick of the everlasting babble of the young 
in print; such writers as Capote, Vidal 
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Spark plugs also look alike, but - 


AUTO-LITE 
RESISTOR SPARK PLUGS 
give you all these advantages! 


T IS hard to tell which is the real Joan 

Fontaine in these photographs. It’s difficult, 
also, to select the best spark plug from outside 
appearance. But you can tell the difference 
in performance when you replace your narrow 
gap spark plugs with the sensational new 
wide gap Auto-Lite Resistor Spark Plugs. 
You'll be amazed at the benefits you get from 
this revolutionary development. 


Toronto, Ontario 


TUNE IN THE AUTO-LITE RADIO SHOW ‘'SUSPENSE!", 


THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY 


If you picked the girl at the left as the real 
Joan Fontaine, star of Universal-International's 
"You Gotta Stay Happy", score yourself 
100%. Her "'Look-Alike" at the right is Pamela 
Randell of Westchester County, New York. 
Score another 100% when you switch to the 
new Avto-Lite Resistor Spark Plug, designed 
for the finest in engine performance, the 
maximum in engine economy. 


Toledo 1, Ohio 


RADIO ADVENTURE AT ITS GREATEST. THURSDAYS 9:00 P.M., E.S.T. ON CBS 


Avto-Lite Spark Plugs 
—Patented U.S.A. 


shows the 10,000 
Ohm Resistor which helps eliminate televi- 
sion, radar and radio interference caused 
by ordinary spark plugs. 


WHICH IS WHICH? 


f makir 
way of making ri 
wool. By “crimping” the yarn 
(like an accordion) you not only 
have a cloth that springs back >- 
into shape, but through chemistry 
it is made crease resistant! 

How is this Buck Skein Joe made? 
It's tailored like your suit. 
Tropical weight shoulder pads, 
light as a feather, give 

you that he-man look; 

two big pockets; notched 

collar; matched rayon yoke; 
two-button cuffs with sewn 

in pleats; side vents; length, 

30 inches. Sizes 34 to 46. Colors: 
(a) maroon, (b) light green, 

(c) dark brown, (d) light gray. 
Go to your Dealer—any dealer 
can supply you. However, if you 
cannot get this style or any 
Buck Skein Joe, use my coupon, 
please. If you're not delighted, 
you will get your money 

back immediately. 


Buck Skein Joe, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 
Send me the Buck Skein Joe casual jacket as 
checked below: V 
A. Maroon è ([] B. Light Green O ` 
C. Dark Brown D. Light Gray O 

SIZE Chest Size—for Men. 

on. Boys (8 to 20 yrs.) 
order for$.— — 
en's sizes $10.95 


I enclose my [J 
Boys’ ead Wl Tree. o 50. 


Name 


Add 
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and their female contemporaries disgust me. 
R. J. Stone, Washington, D. C. 


. I liked Hubert Meeker's idea about lit- 
erary farm teams. May I submit one of my 
son's early efforts, dictated shortly before 
his fifth birthday? 

Perhaps someday when he authors “The 
Great American Novel," you'll be proud to 
say, “We knew him when—” 

The House in the Woods 

Once there was a house in the country 
by the roadside. A man and a woman lived 
in it. They wished very, very, very hard 
that they would have a child. 

One day the mailman rang the bell, and 
the lady went to the door. There she found 
a package. She opened the package and 
found a boy and a girl in it. But they were 
really only dolls. 

Do you know how they found out the boy 
and the girl were dolls? Because they lived 
with them for ten years, and they never 
grew! | MARGARET B. SEAGER, Bronx, N. Y. 


VIDEO CUTTING AUDIENCE? 


Dear Sirs: If television does away with the 
fans at the game in the future as Bill Fay 
implies (Inside Sports, Feb. 19th), I say that 
sports in general will lose the popularity 
that they now have. A player likes and ex- 
pects a crowd to cheer him to victory (even 
though the fans do get on his nerves a lot); 
while a fan enjoys the “punishment” that he 
receives in attending a game and being a part 
of a yelling crowd. I do not think that the 
fans will ever let “the right to go to a game” 
be taken away from them by television. 

T. K. PETERSON, Kenilworth, Ill. 


U.S. OF SOCIALISM 


Dear Sm: Let me amen your belief that 
Good Medicine Doesn't Mean Socialism 
(March 5th). As one who goes into numer- 
ous homes as a life-insurance agent, and 
sees that many middle-income Americans 
do not have adequate medical and dental 
care, if physicians are so opposed to a na- 
tional health plan, they should reduce their 
rates and charge according to one's ability 
to pay. 

WiLsoN HARRISON, Spartanburg, S. C. 


. May I suggest that for a change why 
not give doctors credit for the free work and 
free medicine they give? 

We are of the "unfortunate" under- 
$3,000-a-year class and have had the best of 
care during our six years of marriage in- 
cluding doctors, dentists, glasses, X rays, 
private room and nurses for the grand total 
of $500. Our bill under national insurance as 
it is being planned would have been $1,200. 

What we in this country need is less gov- 
ernment interference and a return to the 
realization that we owe ourselves a living. 

Mrs. PEARL T. PARKER, Beaver Falls, Pa. 


. Socialized medicine exists in England 
as a staggering government cost with re- 
sultant increased taxation. It takes from the 
poorer people (who cannot pay for first- 
class and sincere treatment) their right to 
choose their favorite practitioner; and by 
taking the individualism and competitive 
spirit from the doctor, he gives hurried 
diagnosis with resultant inadequate treat- 
ment. . . . Let's handle our problem the 
American way. 

Cuirrorp D. Crockett, D.D.S., 
Lansing, Mich. 


. I sincerely hope America will adopt 
government medical care. 
Mns. GEorGE Roserts, S. Royalton, Vt. 


. I'm not for socialized medicine. I ex- 
perienced the same thing in the military 
services. Some doctors and dentists were 
okay. Others were lazy and catered to rank. 
Socialized medicine is no good. 

The doctors themselves are responsible 
for the danger they are in. They've got to 
do more than peddle insurance to cor- 
rect the wrong they have done humanity. 

Jonn B. ATKINS, Birmingham, Ala. 


. The American Medical Association 
doesn't want such plan, because then doc- 
tors can't hold up people unable to pay for 
medical attention they need so badly. I'll 
say some 80 millions or more would like 
such plan. Politicians may call it Socialism, 
but to me it's a good sound democratic 
idea. If they call it a Socialistic plan, well, 
they would be surprised at the Socialists 
there are in the U.S. 

GiLFORD WEAVER, Wardell, Mo. 


EAGER BEAVERS 


Dear Sm: The Hell-Raisin’ Beaver (Feb. 
26th) recalled ten years ago, when I was a 
member of the Border Patrol. About a half 
mile below the bridge across the Rio Grande 
lies a large island used by smugglers and 
aliens entering the U.S. illegally. A beaver 
had his den on the American side of the 
river. About dark a gang smuggling 100- 
pound sacks of flour into Mexico would get 
to work. Each time that the smuggler re- 
turned for another sack of flour, the beaver 
would pop the water with his tail. You 
could actually count the number of sacks 
being smuggled by the crack of the beaver's 
tail on the water! 

As yet, none of the beavers have dammed 
the Rio Grande but perhaps the rascals 
could do it thus saving the taxpayers quite 
a sum. Sam McKoNE, McAllen, Texas. 


... The author does not give the beaver full 
credit for his ingenuity and knowledge. 
l. The beaver is the first hydraulic engi- 
neer. He can run levels for a dam that a 
man has to use a transit or level on. A 
friend of mine tells of a beaver survey 
party: Young beaver held the grade stakes 
while the old king beaver, balancing on his 
tail, sighted along them and motioned with 
his paws for them to be set right, left, low- 
ered or raised, then he made a quick cross- 
ing motion with his paws signaling them to 
drive the stake. Three or four younger 
beaver worked ahead of the party, brushing 
out and cutting grade stakes. The opera- 
tion involved was establishing the heights 
for a series of wing dams in a huge alder 
swamp. 

2. To anchor a stake in soft mud the 
beaver will often cut a deep spiral around 
it with their teeth and then screw it into the 
mud. A charge of dynamite is the only 
force that will move it. 

PARKER M. Merrow, Center Ossipee, N. H. 


QUICK FREEZE 


Dear Sir: Re Freezing for Freedom (Feb. 
12th) the boys up in Churchill, Manitoba, 
now have it soft compared to those of us 
who sweated out the war in “the garden spot 
of the arctic, on the shores of beautiful 
Hudson Bay,” in tents and the temporary 
tar-paper barracks of '42—43 winter. 

In the tents we found that a washtub of 
snow, melted down on the little “monkey- 
stove,” made not quite a bucketful of water 
for all our washing. The order of use was 
(1) brushing teeth, (2) washing face and 
hands, (3) washing feet, (4) washing long 
underwear and socks, (5) filling fountain 
pens. The pens froze unless we wore them 
to bed with us. And we—just a bunch of 
plain G.Ls turned loose in nature's icebox— 
learned how to dress and work the hard 
way. E.P. HEDGES, Jr. (Former M/Sgt.), 

Denver, Colo. 


COUPLE 0’ PALS 


Dear Sir: Collier's for Feb. 19th was quite 
a thrill and a coinci- 
dence re the story 
Men's Tears. As in 
the story we also 
have a daughter, Do- 
lores Olson, eighteen, 
who owns a regis- 
tered palomino mare, 
and who has won sev- 
eral trophies and rib- 
bons with her horse 
“Pal.” Mr. AND Mns. L. K. OLSON, 

Galesburg, Kans. 


Collier’s for April 23, 1949 


Dolores and 
her Pal 


American-Stardard 


First in heating...first in plumbing 
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Bathroom beauty that never grows old 


OU get eye-catching beauty that stays young—as well as the finest in comfort and convenience—when you 
Nu American-Standard Plumbing Fixtures. Their good looks, long life and easy cleaning make a room 
you can always be proud of—whether bathroom, kitchen or laundry. Yet American-Standard products cost 

more than others, and can be bought on convenient time payments for remodeling. Sold through selected 

olesale Distributors to your Heating and Plumbing Contractor. Our free HOME BOOK shows how heating 


and plumbing can bring you greater home comfort and beauty. Just write: American Radiator & Standard 
Sanitary Corporation, Dept. K94, Pittsburgh 30, Pennsylvania. 


Laok foo Bou 


Serving home and industry: | AMERICAN-STANDARD 


AMERICAN-STANDARD Heating Equipment covers any type 
of heating for any type of fuel. Shown are the oil-fired Sara- 
ter Air Conditioner and the gas-fired Empire Boiler. 


* AMERICAN BLOWER + CHURCH SEATS + DETROIT LUBRICATOR + KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER + TONAWANDA IRON 


Neo-Angle Bath, Roxbury Lavatory, Master One-Piece Water Closet. 
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*,.. HE'LL NEVER BE on the right track until. he does something 
about that Dry Scalp. His hair looks so unruly . . . and loose dandruff 
on his collar, too. What a job he must have combing it! He could use 
some information about 'Vaseline' Hair Tonic!" 


Hair looks better... 
scalp feels berfér... 
when you check Dry Scalp 


GREAT ADVICE FOR YOU, too! Look at the difference it’s made for 
him. Why not try ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic yourself ? It works wonders. 
Checks loose dandruff . . . keeps his hair neatly in place... contains 
no alcohol or other drying ingredients. It gives double care to both 
scalp and hair .. . and it's economical, too. 


Vaseline HAIR TONIC 


TRADE MARK ® 


TOPS IN ENTERTAINMENT: DR. CHRISTIAN, STARRING JEAN HERSHOLT, ON 
CBS, WEDNESDAY NIGHTS; LITTLE HERMAN, NEW MYSTERY SHOW, SATURDAY 
NIGHTS, ON ABC. SEE YOUR NEWSPAPER FOR LOCAL BROADCAST TIME. 


FOR MORE than 300 years Allegri's 
famous musical composition Mise- 
rere has been sung during Holy Week 
in the Sistine Chapel in Rome. The 
work was considered so sacred that, 
for well over a century, its score was 
jealously guarded and anyone who 
attempted to transcribe it was subject 
to excommunication. But in 1769, 
Mozart, then a boy of thirteen, disre- 
garded the threat and wrote the com- 
position down from memory after 
hearing it twice. Soon afterward, it 
was published in England. 
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Contrary to popular impression, the 
chances of a human embryo's survival 
are decreased, not increased, by the 
passing of time. For example, of the 
male and female embryos that do not 
survive prenatal life, 72 per cent die 
in the last three months of pregnancy. 


kc oce e e x 


As payment for a $25 debt, a small 
four-year-old horse was accepted by 
a Vermonter in 1793. Given its 
owner's name, Justin Morgan, it be- 
came famous as the only horse siring 
a completely new breed—the re- 
nowned Morgan type. Besides a 
bronze statue that stands on the 
Morgan horse farm, which is operated 
by the U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture in Middlebury, Vermont, the 
animal has been honored by several 
memorial plaques and has been cele- 
brated in a number of poems, articles 
and stories. In 1939, the 150th an- 
niversary of its birth was officially 
observed in Vermont and was com- 
memorated by a horse show in Iowa. 
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Probably the most appropriate name 
ever given to strong intoxicating 
liquor was “firewater,” the term long 
used by the American Indians. In 
the early days, it aptly described 
much of the stuff sold to them—a 
boiled mixture of cheap alcohol, mo- 
lasses, ginger, tobacco and red pepper. 


X coke e ke o e 


A singular mystery began with the 
discovery of a youth lying uncon- 
scious on the beach near Meteghan, 
Nova Scotia, in 1860. Both of his 
legs had recently been amputated 
above the knee and the stumps were 
skillfully bandaged. The lad was 
about twenty, well groomed and wore 
an expensive suit from which the 
labels had been removed. Besides 
being a total stranger, he was—or 
pretended to be—deaf, dumb and un- 
able to read or write. Being un- 


Keep Up 
with 
the World 


claimed and helpless, Jerome, as he 
came to be called, was cared for by 
one Meteghan family after another 
until his death in 1912. As he did 
not speak or write a word during his 
52 years among them, the villagers 
never learned who he was, whether he 
was acting, nor how he, far from 
home and unable to walk at the time, 
happened to be found on their beach. 
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One of America's greatest bank rob- 
bers was George L. Leslie of Brooklyn 
who, between 1866 and his murder in 
1884, was the mastermind behind 
more than 50 bank burglaries. Un- 
like his accomplices, Leslie never 
spent a day in prison because he did 
not participate in the actual execution 
of the crimes. Moreover, he was 
protected, when in trouble, by Howe 
& Hummel, the notorious criminal 
lawyers, to whom, on one occasion, 
he had to pay $90,000. His most 
famous job was the looting of the 
Manhattan Savings Institution in 
New York before dawn on Sunday, 
October 27, 1878. Preparations for 
it required three years as Leslie under- 
took an intensive survey of the bank, 
obtained and studied duplicates of its 
various locks and then made a num- 
ber of special tools. This was the 
largest bank robbery in U.S. history, 
the cash and securities taken amount- 
ing to $2,747,700.—By Charles W. 
Cody, Worcester, Mass. 
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While desperately in need of money, 
in Stockholm in 1890, a man sold the 
ownership of his body after death to 
the Royal Swedish Institute of Anat- 
omy for dissecting purposes. Twenty 
years later, he inherited a fortune and, 
being unable to buy back the contract, 
sued the organization for it. The in- 
stitute not only successfully defended 
its position, but because two of the 
man's teeth had been extracted with- 
out its permission, requested and was 
awarded damages. 


kkkh 


The largest of the 22 dog-racing 
tracks in this country today is Won- 
derland Park in Revere, Massachu- 
setts. During its 100-night season, its 
attendance averages about 16,000 
and the bets handled by its pari-mu- 
tuel machines average around $450,- 
000 nightly. 


Of the 11 men and six women in 
history who have weighed more than 
700 pounds, the heaviest was Miles 
Darden who died in Henderson 
County, Tennessee, in 1857, weighing 
slightly over 1,000 pounds. 


Ten dollars will be paid for each fact accepted for this column. Contributions must be accompanied 
by their source of information. Address Keep Up With the World, Collier's, 250 Park Ave., New 
York (17), N. Y. This column is copyrighted and no items may be reproduced without permission 
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Most Amazing EM-AM Value in Radio! 


Only Zenith Has It... the Set That 
Leading FM Stations Use to Check on the Quality 
of Their Own Broadcasts! 


ERE IT 1s—the value sensation of the entire radio in- 
dustry ! Ready to bring you the finer programs that 
only FM provides. Ask leading FM broadcasters and 
their technicians. They will tell you this is the set they 
use to “monitor” the quality of their own broadcasts . . . 
the set the experts: say “really does full justice to the 
superiority of FM broadcasting." 
And this smart, compact radio also brings you famous 
long-range Zenith* AM reception, with tone and per- 


The new Zenith "Triumph" is also 
available in white plastic at slightly higher 
price. Your choice of 30 stunning new 
Zenith models — console combina- 

tions, chairsides, table models, portables, 
and television —in a large variety of 
styles and finishes to blend 

with any decorative or color scheme. 


formance nothing short of magnificent. All in a table 
size instrument that fits conveniently, beautifully, into 
the decorative scheme of any room. 

There's a world of eye-appeal in its modern styling, 
with exclusive "Cut-Away" Dial for easy reading and 
tuning. And wait 'til you see the purse-appeal of its 
price! Don't forego the pleasures of top FM and AM 
reception any longer. See and hear the Zenith "Triumph" 
today at your dealer's. 


Genuine Zenith-Armstrong FM 


... with patented "Power Line" aerial 
built-in. Just plug in and play. Get power- 
ful reception of FM's fine entertainment, 
static-free even in worst storms. No more 
buzzing or crackling interference from 
toasters, elevators, street cars. Hear only 
tone of startling brilliance and fidelity . . . 
enjoy no-fade, no-drift tuning not pos- 
sible with imitation FM sets! 


AM: 


Famous Zenith Long-Range AM 


The Standard Broadcast reception that 
has made Zenith famous in cities, towns 
and rural areas from coast-to-coast. Has 
exclusive Wavemagnet,* Alnico-Dynamic 
speaker, dial light, tone control and other 
features of the most expensive Zenith 
radios. Plays on AC or DC current. 


© 1949 


TELEVISION 
and long distance RA DIO 


ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION, CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 
Also Makers of America's Finest Hearing Aids 


Automobile Service 
is his business 


Complete service satisfaction for the car owners in his 
neighborhood—that’s the one business goal your United 
Motors man has in mind. You see, automobile service is 
his business. As a local, independent businessman, he 
knows that he has to give service that pleases to keep your 
goodwill. So he makes sure that every job is done right 
by using original equipment parts, latest service methods, 
experienced mechanics. Get a smooth performance 
from your car this spring. Let him check it today. 


) IT'S RIGHT 
NEARBY 


Selected independent automotive service stations are authorized by 


UNITED MOTORS SERVICE 
DIVISION OF GENERAL MOTORS CORPORATION 


to display the sign above and to sell and service these products: 


DELCO Batteries 

AC Fuel Pumps, Gauges 
and Speedometers 

INLITE Brake Lining 

SAGINAW Jacks 

DELCO Radio Parts 

HYATT Roller Bearings 

ROCHESTER Carburetors 


DELCO Auto Radios 
DUREX Gasoline Filters 
HARRISON Heaters 
DELCO Home Radios 
and Television 
NEW DEPARTURE 
Ball Bearings 
HARRISON Thermostats 


DELCO Shock Absorbers 
GUIDE Lamps 
DELCO-REMY Starting, 
Lighting and Ignition 
KLAXON Horns 
HARRISON Radiators 
DELCO Hydraulic Brakes 
MORAINE Engine Bearings 


The Week's Work 


COLLIER’S First: Col- 
lier’s Out of Doors (p. 
76), a spanking new page 
conducted by Corey Ford 
and Alastair MacBain, 
will henceforth be a regular feature 
for the millions of Americans who 
get their relaxation fishing, hunting 
or observing in the deep, tangled wild- 
wood. It promises to be an outdoor 
man’s condensed bible. 

The Messrs. Ford & MacBain know 
their subject. “As a writing-fishing- 
hunting team we chased pa'tridge 
over New England mountains goats 
wouldn’t try to scale; we have walked 
our legs off to the knees following 
beagles that were following rabbits; 
and we've been lost at night in the 
woods while our coon dogs were lost 
in another part of the woods. We've 
even hunted big sambar deer in the 
leopard-infested, rhododendron-cov- 
ered glades at the top of Ceylon, be- 
hind a pack of hounds that had every 
kind of dog but a hound," the lads 
say. 

Summers the team has fished brook 
and brown trout, salmon and muskel- 
lunge from Gaspé to Vancouver to 
Kotzebue on the Bering Sea. They've 
taken leaping grayling in Alaska's 
chilly streams on two-ounce rods; 
and caught Dolly Varden trout on 
Attu in the Aleutians. "That time 
we were guided by Mike Hudikoff, 
Aleut chief, later snatched and mur- 
dered by the invading Japs. Mike 
never could understand why we used 
a dry fly to take one Dolly at a time, 
while he scooped up a dozen at each 
dip of his pole-net. 

“We have fished so much we have 
even learned to eat fish: Recently we 
passed up roast wild turkey to eat 
some wonderful South Carolina cat- 
fish stew,” they admit. “We will 
operate the page with a simple motto: 
"You can't eat your fish and have 
them too. We'd like to help keep 
America's cornucopia of birds, game 
and fish full to overflowing." 


INCE last she appeared in these 

pages, Miss Tallulah Bankhead 
(My Friend Miss Barrymore, p. 13) 
has been busier than a three-armed 
paper hanger. Since July, '47, she's 
toured the country, mugging, bosom- 
beating and scenery-chewing her way 
through NI Cahrd's Private Lives in 
which she's presently ensconced at the 
Plymouth Thitter, in New York. 
Later she'll probably take the play 
South. 

Last October, risking her theater 
prestige, she appeared on page one of 
the newspapers kissing Truman’s 
hand. This she followed up with a 
fiery campaign almost as lonely as 
Harry's himself. Day after the elec- 
tion she telegraphed H.S.T.: "The 
people have put you in your place." 
Someone thought she should have 
sent a duplicate to T.E.D. She also 
said Kipling must have had Mr. Tru- 
man in mind when he wrote "Down 


This week's cover: Fishing in the 
Androscoggin River, New Hamp- 
shire, is Joseph Brooks Dodge, other- 


wise known as the handsome “Mayor 
of Porky Gulch.” Pioneer mountain 
man; Mr. Dodge opened Pinkham 
Notch for skiers and mountain climb- 
ers; he is veritable mighty man of 
the mountain, After hectic ski win- 
ters he fishes his cares away springs. 


to Gehenna or up to the Throne, he 
travels the fastest who travels alone.” 

More recently the glittering Tallu 
has been beating the red herring. In 
reply to Pravda’s statement that 
American women are enslaved, she 
retorted, "Pravda is full of prune 
juice." 

Besides guest shots on the radio, 
Tallulah, a creature of habit, still 
plays bridge 24 hours on end, doesn't 
ever go to bed, falls on and off the 
wagon, chain-smokes, has chronic 
pneumonia, enjoys thousands of other 
Symptoms, has never remarried, is 
forty-seven, stops talking only to 
breathe, favors the alleged Giants of 
baseball, sleeps with a radio blaring 
alongside, works hard at her work 
and at being Tallulah. As she once 
put it: “I’m Tallulah in this play, and 
I'm not a bit ashamed of it.” 


OME reporters carry notebooks, 

some make illegible marks on old 
envelopes, some trust to leaky memo- 
ries. Walter Bernstein, to whom 
Rocky Graziano told Trouble Is My 
Middle Name (p. 16), lugs a tape 
recorder on writing missions. “In 
the case of Rocky,” he says, “I wanted 
every word to be Rocky’s. It was his 
story, and I feel a normal distaste for 
ghostwritten autobiographies. They 
usually sound false and stilted.” 

Mr. Bernstein sat in the Graziano 
home and fired questions at Rocky. 
“At first he was a little bothered by 
talking into a mike,” says Mr. Bern- 
stein. “By and by he got caught up in 
it, and talked while his four-year-old 
daughter climbed in and out of his lap. 

. and the other little girl toddled about 
his legs. The tape is full of them, their 
dad and visitors. I asked as few ques- 
tions as I could; later I transcribed 
and edited the material. Every word 
in the story is Rocky’s. Incidentally, I 
found him a warm and openhearted 
guy, and hope the quality has come 
through in the story. 

“Why did I choose Rocky? I've 
always wanted to do a boxing story 
that wasn’t just a boxing story, and 
felt Rocky's is the story of a section 
of America that many of us do not 
know and do not want to know, be- 
cause it is too unpleasant and because 
we don’t want to share responsibility 
for that unpleasantness. Rocky was 
lucky—but possibly between the lines 
of his story are the stories of all the 
not-so-talented, the thousands who 
became gangsters, or punch-drunk at 
thirty, or have simply wasted out their 
lives in bitterness and despair, knock- 
ing their heads against the stone wall 
of a pitiless society.” 

Mr. Bernstein is a Brooklynite, 
twenty-nine, graduate of Dartmouth, 
served four and a half years in the 
Army, and has been free-lancing since . 
the war. As Yank correspondent, he 
sneaked into Yugoslavia, more or less 
illegally, and was the first to interview 
Tito. He did not have his recorder— 
worse luck... . TED SHANE 
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Ever put fish in the refrigerator and 
have its flavor leap to the butter? 

Flavors don't stray in an Admiral 
Dual-Temp—even though foods are 
uncovered! Reason? A whole new 
method of refrigeration that's differ- 
ent! No coils to be defrosted! 

What's more, foods don't dry out. 
Even egg yolks stay fresh for days and 
days in the huge Moist-Cold Compart- 
ment where there's an ultra violet 
Sterilamp to purify the air and pre- 
vent food spoilage. 


— with built-in Freezing Locker 


Admiral Corp., Chicago 47, Ill., makers of Admiral Refrigerators, Ranges, Radios, Phonographs 
and Admiral "Magic Mirror" Television. 


Has a separate quick-freezing locker; 
too! Yes, in addition to the spacious 
Moist-Cold Compartment, the Admiral 
Dual-Temp has a freezing locker that 
can quick-freeze foods at 20° below 
zero and store up to 70 pounds! Such 
a wonderful aid to shopping and meal- 
planning! 

'T' here's lots more to know about how 
thrifty, roomy, quiet and beautiful 
the Admiral Dual-Temp is. And the 
best way to find out is to visit your 
nearest Admiral dealer. 


TELEVISION! See and hear 
“Admiral Broadway Revue” 
Fridays, 8 to 9 P.M. EST. All 
NBC stations, 


DUAL-TEMP 


n 


DIT 


3 Guesses- 
What's the price of this '49 Packard? 


Shown: 1949 Packard Eight, 130-HP Touring Sedan. 


Clue No. 1: It's as distinctive for performance as it is 
for its proud Packard styling. Powered by a new "free- 
breathing; 130-HP straight eight engine...an engine 
famed for spectacular thrift as well as smoothness. Cradled 


by a costly, “self-controlling” suspension system . . . the 
secret of Packard's incomparable “limousine” ride. You'll 
find exclusive features everywhere you look . . . and you'll 


guess the price must be above your reach. (But is it?) 


Clue No. 2: Its mechanical durability matches 
its long style life. Fact: Of all the Packards 
built, during the last 49 years, over 50% are 
still in service! Many have rolled up indi- 
vidual records of more than 400,000 miles. 
(You'll guess high on the price...) 


Clue No. 3: Packard quality is the finest ever. 
Proof: Dealer records show that the service 
needs of the new Packards are the lowest in 
our entire history of building fine motor 
cars. (No wonder you'll guess high on the 
price of this Packard!) 


Answer: With all its new advancements—all 
its enduring, precision-built character—the 
130-HP Packard Eight 4-door Touring Sedan 
is priced low enough (see figures above) to 
make new thousands of buyers say, "This 
year, I'm going to be the man who owns one!” 


130-HP EIGHT + 145-HP SUPER EIGHT + 160-HP CUSTOM EIGHT P A C KARD ASK THE MAN WHO OWNS ONE 
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My Friend 
Miss 
Barrymore 
By TALLULAH BANKHEAD 


Wherein a great actress with a quick 
tongue tells you a wonderful story 
about a greater actress with a quicker 
tongue. There's not a line muffed in 
this off-stage soliloquy by a beautiful 
woman about another beautiful woman 


HILE there's still time, perhaps I 
should pause and reflect. Anyone 
rash enough to write about Ethel 
Barrymore may be rewarded by hav- 
ing his words boomerang in the form 

of a hand grenade with the pin out, wind up on a 
litter with a lily in his hand. Consider the case of 
George S. Kaufman. 

Back in February of 1941 the theater's elite was 
about to participate in a gigantic benefit perform- 
ance at the Radio City Music Hall for Bundles for 
Britain. Mr. Kaufman, famed playwright and di- 
rector, was one of the committee named to scheme 
the program. 

To give the benefit distinction, mark it as some- 
thing apart from anything of the kind that had ever 
preceded it, it was the conceit of Mr. Kaufman to 
decide that many of the stars should give perform- 
ances completely alien to their conventional roles 
in the theater. 

Thus Lily Pons of the Metropolitan was to sing 
Minnie the Moocher. And wouldn't it be great, 
thought Mr. Kaufman, to have an act called “The 
Three Ethels"—Ethel Barrymore, Ethel Merman 
and Ethel Waters? 

Afire with this fancy Mr. Kaufman called Ethel 
Barrymore on the telephone, outlined his device. 
"What night did you say the benefit is to fall on?" 
asked Miss Barrymore. 

“The second Sunday in February,” replied Mr. K. 

“Sorry!” replied Miss Barrymore. “On that night 
I'm going to have laryngitis." 

Her retort set off a slight gong in the Kaufman 
skull. Then, as his memory thawed, his marrow 
froze. It all came back to him. “On that night I'm 
going to have laryngitis,” was a line he and Edna 
Ferber had written for the character of Julie 
Cavendish in their successful play, The Royal 
Family, about a dozen years before. 

It was generally agreed that The Royal Family 
was the playwrights’ salute to the talents, the tem- 
peraments and the tantrums of the Barrymores, 
that its Julie Cavendish was Ethel Barrymore, just 
as its Anthony Cavendish was her brother, John. 
Need I remind the congregation that Miss Barry- 
more had looked with a cold and devastating eye 


Ethel Barrymore, the theater’s reigning star for 
45 years, accepts the attentions of movie actress 
Ann Miller with a faint smile and royal dignity 
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on the whole proceedings, had bided her time until 
she had the chance to toss Kaufman's words back 
into his teeth? 

Don't think for a minute that Ethel Barrymore 
has to echo an adversary to mow him down. Al- 
though it is sometimes erroneously credited to 
Alice Longworth, Miss Barrymore was the one 
who, in 1944, coined the line which curdled 
Thomas E. Dewey and most of his henchmen: 
*How can you vote for a little man who looks like 
the bridegroom on a wedding cake?" If you ask 
me, that was one of the most brutally accurate 
observations made in our generation. 

Harold B. Franklin also suffered lacerations and 
flesh wounds when, along with Archie Selwyn, he 
set up Edmond Rostand's L'Aiglon, with Miss 
Barrymore as Marie-Louise, second wife of Napo- 
leon, onetime Empress of the French. In the play's 
tryout in Philadelphia, Mr. Franklin, a tyro in the 
trade and eager to give vent to his ignorance, made 
piles of notes on the performance. Miss Barry- 
more's eye fell on one of these which read: "E. B. 
no empress." 

“Tell me, Mr. Franklin," said Miss Barrymore, 
"how many empresses have passed through your 
section of the slums?" 


Barrymore Barb Hits Tallulah 


I, too, carry a scar from a Barrymore remark. 
When first I bounced up from Alabama to lay siege 
to the New York stage Ethel Barrymore was the 
theater's transcendent star. I saw her thirteen times 
in Zoe Akins' Déclassée, got chills and fevers when 
she passed me in the Algonquin lobby, then paid 
her the sincerest form of flattery by giving imita- 
tions of her at such theatrical parties as I was fortu- 
nate enough to be invited to. It was following one 
of these tributes on a Halloween evening that I 
learned that my irreverence had been witnessed by 
Miss Barrymore. What was worse, the hostess in- 
sisted on presenting me to her. I was a plump child 
then, and Miss B's comment on my impersonation 
reminded me of that fact. 


Miss Barrymore is amused by a ride in a wheel chair required for a movie role 


“My dear,” she cooed in a coo edged with acid, 
“you made me look so fat.” 

But even before that, my remote devotion to 
Ethel Barrymore had got me into a fix. Wide-eyed, 
but determined, I had just succeeded Constance 
Binney in Rachel Crothers' 39 East when the actors" 
strike broke out in August of 1919. Ethel Barry- 
more was in the thick of the fight to exact from the 
producers recognition of the then budding Actors' 
Equity Association. As Equity members walked 
out, practically all of Broadway's theaters were 
closed and friendships of a lifetime shattered. 

At a giant benefit given at the Lexington Opera 
House to raise strike funds Ethel Barrymore and 
her brother, Lionel, played a scene from Camille. 
Eager to participate in any small way in the revolt 
and thus identify myself with the theater, I was sell- 
ing programs in the lobby, along with a lot of other 
young sprouts. 

When contributions to the strike fund were so- 
licited at the end of the program Miss Barrymore 
gave a thousand dollars. Her action inspired me to 
spectacular folly. Although I was three weeks be- 
hind in my room rent at the Algonquin, with my 
purse full of pawn tickets from Simpson's, I pledged 
one hundred dollars. 

Where was I going to get the hundred? Should I 
welsh on my promise, I would be an outlaw in my 
new profession, might even be accused of giving 
aid and comfort to the enemy. In desperation I 
wrote my father of my reckless conduct, adding that 
as a daughter of Alabama I would be failing in 
my obligations to the South should I permit the 
Yankees to be the sole contributors. I got the hun- 
dred dollars and a black-beaded evening dress be- 
sides. 

But if I had qualms about my acting, so did a 
young Ethel Barrymore about hers. Once, when 
she was playing with her uncle, John Drew, in Bos- 
ton, she hastened from her theater to another that 
she might stand in the wings to see Sir Henry Irving 
play the last scenes of Shakespeare's Richard III. 
She had toured England with Irving in The Bells 
when but eighteen. Now to Irving she confessed, 


“People will never say that I’ma great actress. They 
only say that I’m a personality. That I'm just Ethel 
Barrymore." 

To which the great English star replied, "See to 
it that that’s all they ever say." 

What professional alarms Ethel Barrymore may 
have felt were muted all of 48 years ago when 
Charles Frohman, three days after the opening of 
Captain Jinks of the Horse Marines at the Garrick 
Theatre, ordered that her name be put in lights on 
the marquee. The illumination she won that night 
has never dimmed, never flickered. 


Personification of Theater Greatness 


For anyone having standards above those of an 
Eskimo walrus spearer Ethel Barrymore is, and for 
50 years has been, a great star in the finest tradition 
of the theater, a great star in the sense that Rachel, 
Bernhardt, Ellen Terry and Eleanora Duse were 
great stars. Being blessed with great beauty, a sting- 
ing wit, a high order of intelligence and a vivid 
awareness of what’s going on about her in all fields 
of activity adds up to not only a great star but to a 
singularly exciting person in or out of the theater. 

I would hesitate to say these things in her pres- 
ence, since she would probably raise her eyebrows 
slightly, deflate me with a withering glance, and ask 
in a voice, part cello, part scorn, part boredom— 
"Aren't you getting a little hysterical, Tallulah?” 

Some sage once wrote that Ethel Barrymore had 
the reticence born of assurance. I think that remark 
will hold water. She talks little about herself, yet is 
completely conscious of her own potentials. Some 
years ago her old friend, the late Joseph Medill 
Patterson, editor and publisher of the New York 
Daily News, used up two pages of a Sunday edi- 
tion to print the judgments of the pick of the play- 
ers of the theater. 

Mr. Patterson’s Inquiring Photographer asked 
each of them, “Who, in your opinion, was the 
greatest actress of all time?" Miss Barrymore did 
not reply to the query, since it is not unreasonable 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 92) 


Wearing a fur coat for atmosphere, Miss Barrymore listens to a football game 
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Presenting a couple of kids who are worthy 
of the honor of sitting alongside of those 
two worthies, Huck Finn and Tom Sawyer 


by the hour on Jefferson Avenue and 

look in Stillwell's window at the beau- 

tiful, shiny brown guitar they had for 
sale. It's a wonder we ever got all our papers 
delivered. 

Charlie and me carried the route together. We 
delivered papers all the way down Water Street and 
back up Twelfth into town and then down along 
Jefferson Avenue and it was always dark when we 
got done. Seems like there was always something 
to stop and stare at or someone to talk to. And 
there was always the brown guitar in the window 
at Stillwell’s. I don’t reckon we ever once got past 
that window without stopping and staring at it with 
our faces flat against the thick, plate glass. We 
both wanted it so bad we'd have given both big 
toes for it if anyone had offered to trade us. 

Charlie's folks lived in an old, run-down gray 
house at the corner of Twelfth and Water Street 
across from the wharf where the steamboats docked 
in the spring. You could sit on Charlie's front 
porch and hear the calliope louder than anywhere 
in town. Out in the back there was a chicken coop 
and they had a white-haired goat that ran around 
the trunk of the big sycamore tree that grew be- 


(Aor me MILLER and me used to stand 


THE 
LOLLIPOP TREE 


By DAVE GRUBB 


side the front porch. Whenever anybody walked 
past, the goat would bleat and shake his beard at 
them like a little old man that was mad. 

Charlie's old man was a drummer and when he 
wasn't off somewheres traipsing around the coun- 
try he was home with his hound dogs. Every fall 
he'd get his prize red-bone and set off up Hog Run 
in the moonlight with a bunch of his friends. He’d 
be gone for a whole week or so and when he come 
home he'd be smelling like bourbon and growing a 
week's beard. 

My folks always felt that Charlie's folks was 
trashy. My old man was secretary of the Mercantile 
Bank and he couldn't see any use in a man traipsing 
around all over the South selling notions and 
chasing foxes up Hog Run in the moonlight with 
a red-bone hound and getting drunk when he felt 
like it. My old man wore a gold watch chain and 
never said much after supper. He just sat reading 
the evening paper. 

Me and Charlie made up our minds one day we 
had to get us that brown guitar in Stillwell's win- 
dow. It cost seven dollars and fifty-nine cents but 
that wasn't so much when you stop to figure that 
you got a little book along with it that had twelve 
easy lessons in it. And besides there was a fancy, 


ILLUSTRATED BY MAC CONNER 


Charlie stared at them from upside down and 
laughed at them hanging there. Nobody said nothin’ 


pearly pick to play it with. We'd been talking about 
the guitar all afternoon. 

Then, all of a sudden, as we was crossing the 
trestle on Twelfth Street I hit on an idea. Saving 
up together, me and Charlie could earn the seven 
dollars and fifty-nine cents in two months and learn 
how to play the guitar by the end of summer. Then 
we'd make some money at the county fair by 
putting on an act. One of us could play and the 
other one would sing. First thing we knowed we'd 
be doing our show on the radio for the really big 
money! 

Charlie got so excited when I told him my idea 
that he dropped his paper sack on the sidewalk. 
“Gee whizz!” he hollered. “Oh, boy! Gee whizz! 
Yahoo!” 

Then he let out a whoop like a circus clown and 
stood on his head. Whenever he got excited or 
embarrassed or anything he always stood on his 
head. I reckon it sort of settled his brains to be 
able to look at things upside down. I guess maybe 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 71) 
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Trouble Is 
My Middle 
Name 


By ROCKY GRAZIANO 


as told to WALTER BERNSTEIN 


This hard-hitting story of a famous 
fighter is concluded with Graziano tell- 
ing about the roughest battles of his 
career, both in and out of the ring. He 
has slugged his way out of the slums 
to boxing’s big time and big money 
only to find past mistakes coming home 
to belt him again and again. This is 
his story, told in the words he used in 
recorded interviews with the author 


CONCLUDING A THREE-PART ARTICLE 


FTER the first Zale fight, I felt pretty 
A bad. It was the first time in my life I 


had ever got knocked out. And I wasn’t 

even hurt in the fight. I got up after 

the count and I wasn’t hurt at all and 
I couldn’t believe it happened to me. 

So I came home and there weren’t too many 
backslappers and I realized for the first time that 
the crowd loves a winner. I had a few friends, be- 
cause I had a lot of money. I got eighty-three 
thousand dollars for that first Zale fight, before the 
taxes. But the guy had knocked me out and I felt 
real bad about it. I got to myself a sort of hate for 
Tony Zale because of that. And after that I didn't 
'go up to the gym much. 

I stood away from the fight game for a couple 
of months. But finally my manager thought I 
should begin fighting again and they made me a 
match with a guy named Reuben Shank. And I 
trained a little for that fight, but I didn't feel so 
good. I was still very discouraged. And in the 
training I hurt my back, and the fight was canceled. 
So I didn't think any more about it. 

So one morning I was feeling real bad altogether 
and I got out of my house and I went outside and 
got into my car and started driving down Ocean 
Parkway. And I noticed a car following me. And 
the car came alongside and there were four guys 
in it and they told me to pull up. So I thought they 
wanted my autograph or something, but right away 
they showed me their shields and they said: We're 
from the district attorney's office and we'd like to 
bring you: downtown. 

Isaid: For what? What the hell did I do? 

So one of them said: Well, we have a little in- 
formation that your life is in danger. 

Isaid: My life ain't in danger. Don't worry about 
it. 
Well, just come downtown. We want to ask you 
a few questions. 

So I said: All right. I went downtown and I met 
a couple of the district attorneys. And I found out 
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Rocky poses in his Brooklyn home with his daughters, Audrey, four and a half, and Roxee, one year old 


Graziano goes down for the count in his third fight with Tony Zale and loses his world championship title 


ACME 


Why You 
Havent Got 
A House 


By MILTON LEHMAN 


If you have nowhere to live or if your 
married life is being ruined by having 
to double up with in-laws these facts 
will help you form a battle cry for 
building. Make America make homes 


N THE last months before the election, the 
man in the White House studied his 
mail. Among his letters were hundreds 
from ill-housed, voting Americans, who 
were appealing in desperation to their 

President. In his campaign, Mr. Truman made 
housing an issue and it helped elect him. 

“I am sorry to have to bother you,” Chicago had 
written, "but I have been to every apartment. Ev- 
eryone has no place. I am not getting put out for 
not paying rent. I can pay to $60, but there is 
nothing for $60." 

“We are an American family with four sons,” 
announced Bethel, Connecticut. "We are being 
evicted from our present living quarters. We have 
searched in vain for a place to live... Isn't there 
something government can do?" 

Yes, said the President, there is something gov- 
ernment can do. In big cities and at whistle stops, 
he called out lustily for comprehensive housing 
legislation. He told how Congress had twice con- 
sidered bills by Senators Taft, Ellender and Wag- 
ner for low-rent public housing, slum clearance 
and building subsidies and twice rejected them. He 
declared that housing was now a federal responsi- 
bility. If he were elected, he promised, Congress 
would act. 

For three years, the peaceful American home 
has been the storm cenfer of wild debate. While 
builders shout down rent control and public hous- 
ing as “the first step toward Socialism," the public 
cries back, “Why don't you build us houses at 
prices we can afford?" In New York, Mayor 
O'Dwyer observes; "The housing situation is un- 
bearable." In Chicago, even the builders predict 
civic bankruptcy unless something is done soon. 
Critics from the right and left are bellowing for a 
housing revolution. On the West Coast, a state sen- 
ator hearing the noise roars that the housing short- 
age is “a Communist conspiracy." 

Four years after the war we are in the midst of 
our worst housing shortage in history. According 
to the Congressional Joint Committee on Housing, 
America needs a minimum of 1,300,000 additional 
homes each year for the next twelve years, not in- 
cluding farm units. But last year, in their major 
postwar effort, builders produced 930,000 urban 
homes and possibly 150,000 farm units. This year 
they predict even less. 

Beyond the shouting, what is the housing prob- 
lem we face in 1949? I recently spent two weeks 
traveling across the country in search of that prob- 
lem—and some of the answers. I talked with 
builders and public officials, veterans living in trail- 
ers and residents of the advancing slums of our 
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The Housing Problem 


Mass production from the housing industry is needed... 


Number of non-farm dwelling units started 
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* 1,300,000 additional homes needed this year and every year through 1960 
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In Congress both parties agree on this program to meet the housing crisis: 
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What are Your chances of getting a new home? 
If your income is Your present chances are 


Under 850 a week 
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Government subsidies are increasing for slum clear- 
ance and construction of low cost homes. 
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Builders are not able to meet the Jemand for moderate 
priced apartments and houses. 


A good supply of houses is available in the higher 
priced field. 
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She had to win—and George was doing his crooked best to see that she did 


FEDERAL PICTURES 
Hollywood, California 
March 4, 1949 
Air Mail 
From RICHARD L. REED 
` Director of Publicity 


Mr. George Seibert 

Special Representative, Federal Pictures 
Hotel Winthrop 

Cincinnati, Ohio 


Dear George: 

George, I can't tell you how much I appreciate 
the job you've done on the opening of The Ohio 
Story. The thing is off to a terrific start, and I 
thank you. We all bow down. 

To show my appreciation I've got something 
real nice planned for you.. How would you like a 
week's vacation in sunny San Antonio, Texas? 
There isn't a nicer spot in the country this time of 
year. Get on down there and just wallow around 
for a week. Have breakfast in bed. Swim. Lie in 
the sun. Get in a lot of golf. 

Oh, say, that reminds me. There is one little favor 
I wish you'd do for me while you're there. We've 
just taken on a girl named Arabella Jones, who is a 
golfer, and I want to try a little thing. As you may 
know, we're about ready to try anything out here. 

Well, on Arabella we are going to go sportsy. 
There's always been all sorts of good athletes hang- 
ing around the picture business, and still we've 
never got enough publicity on the sports page to 
put in your eye. Sports writers have always given 
us a stare that would curdle cement. Lately, how- 
ever, I have noticed in the sports section the names 
and even the photographs of certain picture per- 
sons. I will admit that it's usually been because 
Crosby has bought the Pittsburgh Pirates, or Louis 
B. Mayer has sold five million dollars' worth of 
race horses. But I am beginning to think that with 
a little imagination and hustle the same thing can 
be done on a more modest outlay. 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRITZ WILLIS 


Suppose we just build a fire under some of these 
Hollywood athletes, and actually enter them in 
various sports contests when they're not busy mak- 
ing a picture? It seems logical that sports writers 
could then hardly avoid writing something about 
them. If this thing works, you can look for a grow- 
ing interest on our part in the glories of sport. 

But at the moment our recreation program con- 
sists solely of Miss Arabella Jones. I've decided to 
try the thing out on Arabella because she's a very 
healthy-looking girl, she doesn't start her next 
picture till the fourteenth, and she's really a ter- 
rific little golfer. At seventeen she was champion 
of South Dakota. Joe Eaton out at Lakeside says 
that with a little luck she could get by anywhere. 
So we're going to try it. 

The next ladies’ golf tournament of any impor- 
tance is a thing called the Susquehanna, which by 
an amazing coincidence is to be played at San An- 
tonio the week you'll be there on your vacation. 
Arabella is entered. She will arrive Thursday morn- 
ing the 10th at 11:45—Union Airlines, Flight 4. 
If you're not too busy you might meet her, and tell 
her how to get to the golf tournament. 

And, oh yes, the little favor. See that she wins 
it, will you, George? 

All my love, 
Dick. 


HOTEL WINTHROP 
Cincinnati, Ohio 
March 5, 1949 
Air Mail 
Mr. Richard L. Reed 
Director of Publicity, Federal Pictures 
Hollywood, California 


Dear Mr. Rasputin: 

I quit. I hate to leave a job that is so full of fun, 
but I have just had a wonderful offer to become a 
sand hog. 

Meaning that on this golf thing you have shot 
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When the gallery’s eyes came back down 
they saw not one ball rolling across the green, 
but three. You could almost hear their minds 
snap. There was a sudden babble of talk 


Thrill P 


A photographic trick shows how the habitual user of 
barbiturates sees the world. His vision is impaired and 
everything becomes blurred and distorted as in the 
large picture, which is the same scene as the inset 


ills Can Ruin You 


Whether or not you have ever used barbiturates, this article is vitally important to you. As a result of 
shockingly inadequate control of their distribution and sale, these drugs have become the nation’s 
number one poison killer. Awareness of their potential evil is your only protection against them 


S SEEMINGLY isolated events began to 
be revealed, it was plain to civic lead- 
ers in Dallas, Texas, that something 
strange and terrifying was taking place 
in one of the city’s neighborhoods. 

High-school teachers reported odd conduct on the 
part.of some of their students. One boy, who had 
always been quiet and responsible, came to school 
apparently intoxicated and had to be ejected from 
class. Others seemed to be in a drunken stupor. 

The proprietor of a near-by restaurant protested 
that his place was being overrun by patrons who in- 
sulted other customers, smashed dishes and caused 
such trouble that they were ruining his business. 
The driver of an automobile seemed to go berserk 
and rammed his car into another one. In a hotel 
room that was a shambles, a woman was found 
dead. 

However, these violent events were no mystery 


By NORMAN and 
MADELYN CARLISLE 


to the local police nor to the inspectors of the Fed- 
eral Food and Drug Administration who were 
called in. The explanation was frightening, but 
simple. Someone in the neighborhood was in- 
discriminately selling barbiturates, the drugs that 
millions know as “sleeping pills.” The trail of de- 
struction led them to a pharmacy, where they made 
a shocking discovery. The files of the pharmacist 
showed that in two months he had sold 126,000 
capsules without prescriptions! 

But what happened in Dallas was no isolated 
event. 

In Cleveland a hysterical woman telephoned the 
police to come to her home immediately. When 
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they arrived she was sobbing over her husband, 
who lay on the floor amid a litter of wrecked fur- 
niture. The rug was covered with blood. During a 
violent spell brought on by long and excessive use 
of barbiturates, the man had not only smashed the 
furniture but had cut off two of his fingers on a 
piece of broken mirror. When he came to in a hos- 
pital, he had no recollection of his mad spree. 

In Providence, Rhode Island, a murder suspect 
coolly admitted that he “could have killed some- 
body” during one of his frequent’barbiturate black- 
outs. 

All over the country, in urban and rural com- 
munities alike, billions of these evil capsules are 
being sold through bootleg channels or by callous 
individuals who possess them legally. They are 
leaving behind them a terrifying.trail of human 
wreckage because laws controlling their sale are 
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By COREY FORD 
and ALASTAIR MAC BAIN 


That stampede you hear isn't the roar of 
embattled armies, but merely the Open- 
ing Day exodus to the trout streams of 


some 15,000,000 normally sane citizens 


BSERVE that forlorn figure standing in 
the middle of the stream. Observe him, 
that is, if you can make him out through 
the cloud of mosquitoes and black flies 
and midges swarming around his head. 

His face is smeared with citronella, his eyes are puffed 
and swollen, the rear of his neck is blistered by the 
sun. Perspiration runs down his forehead and drips 
disconsolately off his nose. His back aches. His head 
aches. His right arm is numb. His waders leak, there ` 
is a pebble down inside his shoe, he has run a fishhook 
into his thumb. 

His line is looped over the branch of a hemlock 
overhead, the fly is embedded firmly in the seat of his 
pants, his net is tangled between his legs, and he has 
just lost his pipe. He is hot and hungry and weary, 
he's been here six hours so far, and all he's caught is a 
six-inch chub. 

Do not waste your pity on him, friends. He is hav- 
ing the time of his life. This is what he's been waiting 
for all year. This morning he got up before dawn, and 
drove a hundred miles, and hiked another five miles 
upstream (back in the city he takes a taxi to go five 
blocks) to try this favorite pool. And he'll be back 
here tomorrow to try it again. 

He belongs to a strange and universal fraternity: 
the Brotherhood of the Angle. Sometime he has seen 
the seductive vision of a rainbow leaping in a shower 
of silver drops, he has heard the skirl of a reel and the 
siren-song of a taut line cutting upstream against the 
current. He is one of 15,000,000 otherwise sane and 
normal citizens who unravel at the seams each year 
when Opening Day dawns. 

He is, in short, a fisherman. 

He is obviously nuts. You can tell that by the fara- 
way look in his eye as fishing season draws near. He 
wanders along the sidewalk in a sort of trance, casting 
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CUTTHROAT TROUT. Deriving its name from 
p the blood-red slash under its jaw, it is taken readily on a fly 
3 | from sea level to 10,000 feet. Record weight: 41 lbs. 

\ Length: 39 in. Rocky Mountains, California to Alaska 


BROWN TROUT. Known also as German brown, Eu- 
ropean trout and Loch Leven, this import from Europe has 
become the salvation of many overfished Eastern streams. 
Weight: 5-10 lbs., may reach 40 lbs. Distribution: general 


LIGHT CAHILL 


Fast Water 
Game Fish 
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WHIRLING 
BLUE DUN 


| WOODRUFF 


DOLLY VARDEN. Though sometimes condemned 
for its predatory habits, this Western cousin of the brook 
trout is an excellent wet- and dry-fly sporting fish. 
Weight: to 20 lbs. California, Pacific Northwest, Alaska 


BROOK TROUT. Also called Eastern, speckled, 
native, red, squaretail, our best-known American trout— 
actually a char—thrives in cold, clear spring-fed lakes 
and streams. Record: 14% lbs. Canada to Georgia 


ARCTIC GRAYLING. A thrilling aerial fighter 
on light tackle and the dry fly, this game fish is distin- 
guished by its huge multihued dorsal fin. Weight: to 
2+2 Ibs. Length: to 22 in. British Columbia, Yukon, Alaska 


These are the trout, the salmon, the grayling—the thrill- 
ing fighting fish of our cold, clear streams and lakes. 


FLIGHTS FANCY Traditionally they are trophies of the fly caster's art 
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THUNDER & LIGHTNING 


GOLDEN TROUT. Native to California's high 
Sierras, it is a rare trophy, surviving only in the coldest 
water at great altitudes. It seldom weighs over a pound. 
The Eastern golden, called Sunapee, is really a char 


CHINOOK SALMON. Also named king, tyee or 
spring, this biggest of all salmon can be taken on a spoon 
or a sunken streamer fly. Record: 83 lbs., netted 126 
lbs. California to Alaska, planted in Northeast lakes 


RAINBOW TROUT. (Sea-run version is called 
steelhead.) Sportiest of our fresh-water game fish, it is the 
top prize of every trout devotee. Record: 37 lbs., 40% in. 
North and South America, Alaska and New Zealand 


LANDLOCKED SALMON. Also known as Sebago 
trout and lake salmon, it is a spectacular fighter, found in 
lakes and rivers of the Northeast and Canada. (Canadian 
subspecies, called ouananiche, is shown.) Record: 22’ Ibs. 


SHEE FISH. Called by the Eskimos "inconnu," mean- 
ing unknown, it is our least-known game fish, found only 
along the Bering Sea coast of Alaska. Itleaps like a tarpon 
and has been taken on a fly up to 40 Ibs., netted to 90 Ibs. 


GREY GHOST : BLACK DOSE 


LAKE TROUT. Known locally as Mackinaw, salmon 
trout and togue, it feeds on fry, eels, waterfowl and bot- 
tom refuse. It is a dull unimaginative fighter, seldom 
taken on surface. Weight: 10-20 Ibs. New York to Alaska 


SILVER SALMON. More generally known as the 
coho or silversides, it is a leaping, fighting acrobat when 
taken on a fly. A salt-water feeder, it spawns in fresh- 
water streams. Weight: 10-20 lbs. California to Alaska 


ATLANTIC SALMON. Famed for its beauty and 
fighting ability, it has been known for generations as the 
trophy fish of fly casters. Record: 79 Ibs., 2 oz. Formerly 
throughout Northeast, naw only Maine and eastern Canada 
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MARCH BROWN PARMACHENE BELLE COWDUNG 
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MUSKELLUNGE. Most popular of the pike family WHITE PERCH. Actually a bass, it is found in both 


and a vicious fighter, it is found in cold, clear lakes and fresh and brackish water—darker in color when land- 
flat reaches of.rivers. Record: 62% lbs. Length: 56% locked. Weight: to 3 lbs. Length: 15 in. East Coast 
in. Upper Mississippi Valley, Great Lakes, Canada from Canada southward to South Carolina and Georgia 


BLUEGILL SUNFISH. Best-known of the sun- YELLOW PERCH. Also called striped, red, rac- 
nies, a fine pan fish, it frequents lakes, ponds and streams, coon perch, this species prefers placid streams, ponds 
usually running in schools. Weight: to 114 Ibs. Length: to and sluggish rivers where it may lie as deep as 30 feet. 
14 in. Great Lakes, New England, Mississippi watershed Weight: to 4 Ibs. Hudson Bay to Kansas and Indiana 


Still Water Game Fish 


The bass, the muskies, the pike and perch and the popular 
N | small fry that frequent the quieter and often warmer 
\ waters of America—fished for with bait, plug and spoon 
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BLACK CRAPPIE. Known locally as calico or 
strawberry bass, tinmouth or papermouth, it is distin- 
guished from the white crappie by the extra spines 
in its dorsal fin. Weight: to 4 Ibs. Canada to Texas 


PICKEREL. Called chain, green pike, jack, pond or 
grass pickerel, it thrives in weedy ponds, streams and 
backwaters of Southern rivers, where it preys on frogs and 
the young of game fish. Weight: to 10 Ibs. Length: 3-4 ft. 


LARGEMOUTH BLACK BASS. Taken on 
natural bait, plugs, spoons and spinners, its weight in 
the North seldom exceeds 10 Ibs., though it may reach 
22 Ibs. in warm Southern waters. Planted in all states 


SMALLMOUTH BLACK BASS. Nicknamed 
dancing dynamite, this widely fished-for species is a prized 
trophy of the casting rod. Weight: to 14 Ibs. Record 
length 28 in. Wide distribution except in Gulf States 


WALLEYE. Called walleyed pike and pike perch, it 
is almost exclusively a lake fish, abundant in the Great 
Lakes region. Weight: 22% lbs. Record length: 36% 
in. Canada to Georgia and Nebraska. Widely planted | 


CATFISH. Popular varieties include channel, blue, 
and white cats, flatheads, bullheads. Biggest reach 
150 Ibs. Length: 6 ft. The distribution is nation- 
wide, but the largest are found in the Mississippi River 


GOLDEN SHINER. Sometimes called bream, 
American roach, dace, chub or gudgeon, it frequents 
quiet shoal waters and Southern bayous. Weight: about 
1% Ibs. Length: 1 ft. Canada to Texas and Florida 


NORTHERN PIKE. Also known as great north- 
ern pike and jackfish, it feeds on smaller fish including 
its own young. Weight: to 46 lbs. Length: to 4% ft. 
Distribution: Canada, Alaska, New England to Nebraska 
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The Quintuplets as they are today, at the age of 15. Annette is seated in front, with Cecile on her left and Marie on her right. In back: Yvonne (left) and Emilie 


The Strange Case 
of the Dionne Quints 


The reporter who scooped the world with the Quintuplet story revisits the famous Callander farm. What does 
he find? Five bustling teen-agers whom he hardly knows; five precious young ladies who haven’t yet had a boy 
friend; five curiosities behind a high wire fence who still get mobbed when they put in a rare public appearance 


T WAS deeply exciting to see the five 
strapping girls standing there. They 
were so shy. They were big girls, five 
feet two in height; 130 pounds in 
weight. It was exciting for many rea- 

sons, but chiefly because the first time I'd seen 
them the five weighed a total of ten pounds. Then 
they were only a few hours old. Four were bundled 
in a meat basket, the fifth was in an incubator. But 
now those big girls, the Dionne Quintuplets, aren't 
growing up. They've grown. 

'They advanced with lowered glances and shook 
hands, murmuring, “Ow do you do, M'sieu?" I 
thought how charming those French accents were, 
I realized too that I no longer could tell them 


By KEITH MUNRO 


apart. I guess I was too excited. The Quints do that 
to people. I should have known them too, for al- 
though I hadn't seen them for five years, the seven 
years before that I had seen them nearly every day. 

Those five young ladies and I had been through a 
lot together and as I saw them again I wondered 
how much they remembered. We'd met royalty to- 
gether. We'd launched ships, raised money for the 
Red Cross, been in war bond drives. Why I'd even 
brought them their first diapers; I had seen them 
grow from babies into exuberant little kids, then 
into shy, inhibited girls, buffeted by the tides of the 


propaganda battle that was waged for control. I 
saw Oliva and Elzire Dionne finally take over from 
Dr. Dafoe and the board of guardians that the gov- 
ernment had appointed to run their affairs. I had 
built them a house. 

As a reporter for the Toronto Star I had written 
about their birth, their growth and their develop- 
ment. Later, as their manager, I signed them to 
contracts for endorsements, for advertisements, for 
movies. In fact, from the day they were born, May 
28, 1934, until I left them ten years later, our lives 
had been strangely interwoven. Now I was seeing 
them again after a gap of five years. 

I shook the first hand and mumbled, "Is this 
Marie?" It wasn't Marie, it was Yvonne. I should 
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have known because Marie has always been the 
smallest of the five and the one that wore glasses. 
But I ignored these clues. I guess it was the ex- 
citement that had been building up all day. 

I had begun to feel the excitement when I stepped 
off the train at Callander that morning. The drive 
out to the Dionne home was memory-stirring. The 
road is paved now, but the first time I drove it fif- 
teen years ago it was little more than a lumber trail. 
I had dragged the chassis of my car over rocks and 
boulders until I thought it was done for. I was a 
reporter hurrying to a big story, and I couldn't 
wait for the paving gang. 

Now, we rounded a curve and there I saw the 
old Dionne homestead very much as I remembered 
it. Across the road stood the big, new home. It 
is Georgian style, built of buff brick, and it looks 
a little out of place on that rocky hill with the pine 
and spruce background. 

There around it, just as I remembered it, was the 
high wire fence. It is a fence designed to keep the 
curious out. But it also keeps people in. The Quints 
have been surrounded by this fence since they were 
born. They've come to depend on it. When they 
come face to face with strangers they-miss it. 


A Home for the Entire Family 


I rang the bell and the big gate opened. I was in 
the grounds. Dionne met me at the door of the big 
home. Like myself, he was grayer than the last time 
we'd met. I was all eagerness to see what had hap- 
pened to the house in the years I'd been away. The 
last thing I'd done for the Dionnes was to get this 
home built, decorated and furnished. It was the 
realization of Mr. and Mrs. Dionne's dream—a 
house where the family, Quints and all, could live 
together. 

The house seemed strangely empty and quiet. 
Then I realized the children were in school. Dionne 
explained almost apologetically that he would 
rather not disturb their studies. I could see them 
later. 

I found the tour of the home very reassuring. It 
was marvelously kept. Kept by the Quints, too, 
Oliva told me. They can't get help and the older 
girls are away at school. That leaves Mrs. Dionne 
and the famous five to keep the home running. 

The paneled study, the yellow dining room, the 
gray-walled parlor with the immense Persian rug, 
even the playroom were just as they had been. 

The wire fence that encircles the grounds protects 
three buildings: the Dionne home; the chapel where 
the three teachers, nuns from the Sisters of the As- 
sumption, live; and the small building which be- 
came world famous as the Dafoe Nursery and is 
now the schoolhouse, known as Villa Notre Dame. 
The school is a private one attended by the Quints 
and ten other French-Canadian girls, chosen by the 
Sisters. The importation of the ten girls is an at- 
tempt to get the Quints accustomed to being with 
people outside their own family. 

Dionne suggested that I come back in the evening 
to see the five and I readily agreed. After all, they do 
follow a pretty rigid schedule. They rise at six thirty 
A.M. and attend Mass in their own chapel with their 
own priest, Father Rene Poirier, at seven. Then 
they help Mother with the breakfast, wash the 
dishes, make the beds, are at school by eight thirty. 


At noon the five run up the hill to home to help. 


Mother with dinner—and the dishes. By one thirty 
they are in the classroom again. Classes end at four, 
but they remain at school and study until six. All 
are musical, so there is heavy emphasis on music— 
voice and piano. 

At six the five again help their mother with the 
supper and the dishes. These chores completed they 
still have an hour and a half's homework to do. 
They are all in bed by nine thirty. 

That schedule doesn't seem to leave much time 
for play. Yet all five are good skaters, all ski well 
and play any number of games, such as softball and 
table tennis. They swim, they have bicycles. Best 
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As they were. Marie (left) poses primly. Emilie ducks her head. Annette, Yvonne and Cecile look around 
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The author reading to them when they were five. Left to right: Marie, Cecile, Emilie, Annette, Yvonne 
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The Dionnes today. The Quints have on striped dresses. Mr. Dionne is seated. His wife is fourth from left 


Wile Walks Out "P^ 


By RODERICK LULL 


Harbord's wife understood Harbord thoroughly. It wasn't until she left him, 
though, that Harbord understood Harbord and wondered what he could do about it 


Ne 


ARBORD lay for a time in the brown 
somnolence that was his usual bridge 
between sleep and wakefulness. Then 
he opened his eyes and saw the windows 

with the shades still drawn, and the Degas print that 
he had given Mary three years ago on her twenty- 
sixth birthday, and the quiet clock on the dressing 
table that said eleven fifteen. It must have been late 
when they finally got to bed, he thought; very late, 
judging by the pain in his head. 

It was what you could call an average, run-of- 
the-mill pain, considering how long the night had 
been, and he knew precisely what had caused it 
without having to remember anything. There’d 
been a dozen drinks or so, instead of the four or 
five he’d meant to hold himself to, and a couple of 
packs of cigarettes, and talk that had seemed bril- 
liant at the time and that he’d hate to hear played 
back on a record now. 

It was always that way. Last night, he recalled, 
it had been the Demings and the Johnsons, and be- 
fore that it had been the Ralstons, and in a few days 
it would be some other people. But things never 
seemed to vary at all. 

He turned on his side, and saw that the twin bed 
next to his was empty. He wondered idly how long 
she'd been up and what she might be doing now, 
and he hoped there was coffee ready—lots of it, 
black and hot and very strong. It wasn't that he 
felt really bad. He just felt nervous and drained out 
and dull, and it was an ordinary enough feeling. He 
looked forward to the day with distaste, which was 
ordinary, too. And, of course, she'd be angry—the 
quiet, worried kind of anger that he'd never known 
how to deal with. , 

He found a cigarette on the night table and 
lighted it. She'd have tried to keep him in line. She 
always did, though she was never obvious about it. 
It was the quick look at the eighth drink, the unsuc- 
cessful effort to change the subject when the talk 
got too loud, the slow turning away when he paid 
undue attention to another woman. And above and 
beyond all this, it was the talent she had for com- 


municating with him without the aid of words—for 
seeming to say that they never had any real fun 
anymore, that it was always the same, that it had 
been better before he'd had the measure of success 
that had come to him. 

Harbord said, “Mary. Where are you, Mary?" 

There wasn't even a sound from the kitchen. 
Maybe that meant it was going to be worse than 
usual. He closed his eyes and mentally plodded 
back over the events of the evening and the night. 
She'd said one thing, just before they'd left, when 
she was fixing his tie for him: "Look, Jack, let's 
make this a good time. Shall we?" 

He'd laughed, and said, “Sure,” and of course 
he'd meant it. And, after all, nothing out of the way 
had happened. It wasn't as if he got staggering 
drunk, or invited other women for week ends in the 
country. It was only that you never— 

That was when Harbord noticed her robe and her 
nightgown, neatly folded across a chair. 

It was a queer thing, and he turned his mind on 
it. She wouldn't have been up for long, and there'd 
have been no reason to get dressed so soon. What 
small pleasure there was in Sunday morning lay in 
sitting around in robes and leafing through the pa- 
per and drinking coffee and trying to find a civilized 
program on the radio. It was like that every Sun- 
day. In the old days, the poor days, the beginning 
days—but he didn't want to think about those. 

Harbord got out of bed, and the pain in his head 
sharpened. Then, while he stood still, reaching 
carefully for his own robe, it diminished to its cus- 
tomary dull ache. He went into the living room and 
it didn't look as if anyone had so much as sat in a 
chair since it had been cleaned and arranged the 
morning before. The guest bedroom was empty, 
too. But it was the kitchen that jolted him into a 
little chill of fright. The stove was off, and every- 
thing was in its place. No one had been in the 
kitchen this morning. 

“Mary,” he said again. “Where are you, Mary?" 
There was irritation in his voice, and the scared 
note of a small boy confronted by the unexpected. 


Maybe they'd run out of coffee or something, and 
she'd gone down to the corner store that never 
closed. 

There was plenty of coffee in the cupboard. There 
was plenty of everything that they'd have any use 
for today. 

Harbord drew a glass of water, forgetting to let 
it run until it was cold, and drank it, and knew what 
had happened. 

But of course, he thought then, putting the glass 
down with enormous care, it had not happened and 
it never would. It was just one of those ridiculous 
ideas you got when your vitality.and your spirits 
were at a low ebb. A time or two she'd said— 
though intimated was the better word, she wasn't 
the type who threatened and blustered—that there'd 
have to be a change. But that was just talk. AII 
couples went through that kind of thing now and 
then. It didn't mean anything, because it couldn't. 

That was it, Harbord thought. It couldn't mean 
anything, because it was impossible. Then he went 
quickly back to their bedroom and opened the long 
closet where the luggage was kept, and looked for 
the bags. He went through the closet. After that he 
searched all the other closets, down to the two in 
the kitchen. The bags were gone. 


ARBORD returned to the living room and sat 

down. From habit he switched on the radio; 
then, as soon as the annoying voice of a comedian 
spoke, he turned it off. She'd gone away. She'd left 
him. She'd had too much of him at last and pulled 
out. That was it. 

It couldn't have happened, Harbord thought 
once more in desperation. It couldn't, because it 
was impossible. But it had. 

Now, of course, the thing to do was to keep cool. 
These little problems were coming up all the time, 
and in the best families. You read about them in 
stories and you saw them in the films. For the most 
part, people acted intelligently. They figured out 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 67) 
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Harbord stood in the living room, and his mind turned back painfully into the past 
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T WAS late afternoon 

when this little guy 
came into the bar. He was 
a small, neat-looking gent 
with a carnation in his but- 
tonhole, and I was mighty 
glad to see him because it gave me an excuse to get 
away from Cameo Callahan. Cameo was drinking 
boilermakers and telling me his troubles, just like 
he’d been doing every day for two months, since 
his wife went to Reno. 

"What's to be done, now that she's gone?" 
Cameo was yammering. "Who's going to help take 
care of Leo and Patsy and Oscar? Who's to feed 
them and put them to sleep?" 

A good question, no doubt, but I was hearing it 
for the fiftieth time. I sidled down the counter to 
where the little.guy was standing. “Howdy, Mis- 
ter," I said, giving him my friendly bartender 
smile. *Can I help you?" 

“You can give me a beer," the little guy said, 
gloomily, "but as to helping me, that is beyond the 
power of mortal man." 

*Sounds like something's bothering you," I said, 
drawing him a beer. ` 

“You can say that a few times," the little guy re- 
plied. "My sister Portia comes home today. I'm on 
my way to the airport to meet her." 

“You don't like your sister Portia?” I suggested. 

“That’s beside the point,” the little guy snapped. 
*For twenty years I have been trying to get that 
girl married off. I’ve spent a fortune on clothes, 
cosmetics.and beauty parlors. I’ve financed ex- 
pensive expeditions to every resort in America 
rumored to contain even one unwedded male. To- 
day she returns from two months in Sun Valley— 
at fifty bucks a day, mind you—and once again she 
limps into port, still unspoken for!” 

He sighed and gulped his beer. 

As I refilled the glass, I spied Callahan edging 
down the counter toward us, so he could hear 
better. 

“Do not assume,” the little guy went on, after 
lighting a cigarette, “that my sister Portia is a mon- 
ster. It’s not as if she couldn’t get a man because 
she has a mustache, or cauliflower ears, or a twitch. 
Nonetheless, if all the suitors who finally decided 
to face life without Portia were assembled together, 
they would overflow the Yale Bowl.” x 

“Maybe it was her personality,” I suggested. 
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- logical. 


By ARNOLD B. HORWITT 


“Lots of nice-looking dames have trouble because 
they’re too shy.” 

“Portia is about as shy as the U.S.S. Missouri,” 
the little guy stated. “No, her trouble is psycho- 
She has what they call a compulsion. 
Every time Portia falls for a man, up pops this com- 
pulsion. She has a compulsion to fall in love with 
a man and then stick her great snoot into his career, 
business or profession. Or, to put it more sympa- 
thetically, Portia is a warm, affectionate girl who 
takes a benevolent interest in her beloved’s affairs. 
The trouble is that after a dose of this, the beloved 
always takes to the hills.” 

By now Callahan had moved over till he was 
practically at the little gs elbow. The little guy 
didn't seem to notice him, though. He went on 
with his story. 

“It was about eighteen years ago that Portia was 
first jilted. She had just turned twenty-one, and 
was engaged to a very nice young doctor named 
Peebles. He loved her madly, she loved him madly, 
and I was all set to order the floral decorations 
when up popped this compulsion. 

*Portia announced that a doctor's wife should do 
more than just keep house; she should also have a 
role in his work. At first Peebles thought it was 
kind of cute when she came to his office to borrow 
medical texts. He wasn't even fazed when she took 
to attending his operations, sitting in the gallery and 
occasionally calling out encouragement. Ah, but 
love flew forever out the window when the poor 
geezer dropped in one evening after a tough day at 
the office to find Portia in the kitchen, dissecting a 
frog." 

The little guy blew a long puff of smoke, just 
missing Callahan's ear. "Next Portia turned to the 
world of commerce. I introduced her to a ‘feller 
named Hawkins, who had a small factory in the 
suburbs here. He was nuts about Portia, thought 


there was nobody like her. He found out, the day * 


he invited her out to visit his plant. Portia asked a 
whole mess of questions about operations, costs, 
personnel and so on, and then next day she broke 
the news to him that what his place needed was an 
efficiency expert—namely, herself. That took care 
of Hawkins." 

“Frightened him away, huh?" 


ILLUSTRATED BY FRED IRVIN 


"Exactly. And so it's gone, down through the 
years. Her most recent near miss was an out-of- 
town feller, a politician who ran for the state senate 
last year. He met Portia at a rally and it was love 
at first sight. They planned on marrying right after 
the elections. 

“Well, first Portia wanted to help mimeograph 
the campaign literature. Pretty soon she was kib- 
itzing the strategy conferences at political head- 
quarters. The blowoff came when she got hold of 
the Big Boss, who'd put her boy up for office in the 
first place, and told him he was a millstone around 
the neck of American democracy. Oh, brother!" 

The little guy looked down at his wrist watch, 
then quickly finished his beer. “Gotta be going,” 
he said. "The plane's due in twenty minutes." He 
was just starting to reach for his check when Cameo 
Callahan suddenly spoke up. 

_ "Sir," he said, loudly, “I would like to meet your 
sister." 


HE little guy's hand froze in mid-air. He turned 

toward Callahan, seeing him for the first time. 
Ro I hear you say you wanted to meet my sis- 
ter?" 

“You did, indeed," Callahan assured him. “I 
was thrilled by your description of this energetic, 
devoted lass who asks only to be a loyal helpmeet 
to some good man, laboring side by side with him in 
his chosen work." 

The little guy turned to me. “Is this feller sober?" 

"Approximately," I said, hedging. 

The little guy turned back to Callahan. “C’mon,” 
he said. "We'll be late at the airport!” 

Callahan hasn't been around since that after- 
noon, but he and this Portia dame must have hit it 
off okay because about a month later he sent me a 
wedding announcement from Florida, enclosing 
a picture of the bridal party. Portia looked real 
pretty in her white gown, and even in the photo- 
graph you could see the love light in Callahan's eye. 
I guess Leo and Patsy and Oscar like Portia too, 
because in the wedding picture they’re beside her, 
looking pleased as could be. I'm glad everything 
worked out so well, for Callahan's sake. He's a 
fine, upstanding citizen, just like he told the little 
guy. What's more he's a man any woman should 
be proud to marry. When he isn't drinking boiler- 


. makers, Cameo Callahan is one of the best lion 


tamers in the world. 
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From breakfast to bedtime, set your 
day to music with RCA Victor's 
“pick of the portables." For 

extra range and power, pick the 
“Globe Trotter” in its lightweight, 
weatherized aluminum case. Play it 
on AC, DC or battery, indoors or 
out, wherever you go or stay. 

RCA Victor 8BX6. 


All fudthe Clock. 


have a better -time with a portable 


pu E "GOLDEN THROAT" 


Only RCA Victor instruments have 
this precisely balanced 3-Way 
Tone System. It's the finest. i 
RCA Victor history; 


Anywhere under the sun, your 

RCA Victor “Personal” can go with 
you! It's pocket-size— just 614 

inches high— but it plays with 
room-size volume, exceptional tone . . . 
plays instantly, the second you 
open it. Choose yours in red, 
black, brown or ivory lizard-grain 
plastic—make it your ’round-the- 
clock musical companion! 

RCA Victor 8B43. 


Most popular part of the outing—that's 
you and your RCA Victor portable! 
This newest beauty is less than one 
foot long, lightweight, in plastic with 

a simulated leather saddle. Has the 
“Golden Throat,” plays on AC, DC or 
battery. RCA Victor 9BX5. 

Always buy RCA batteries. They're radio- 
engineered for longer life. See all three at your RCA Victor dealer's 
—and take your pick of the portables. 


RÀ eto j WORLD LEADER IN RADIO... 


FIRST IN TELEVISION 


DIVISION OF RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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ANDY VARIPAPA, Champion 
Bowler, performs trick 
“double pinochle" to 

demonstrate... 


... change to Pennzoil, 
the Double-Action, 
Safe Motor Oil! 


/T FLOWS FAST- 


instant lubrication for 
warm-weather warm-up! _ 


IT STAYS TOUGH- 


lasting safety for longer, 
harder driving this summer. 


ilm PENNZOIL 


an extra margin of safety 


ARABELLA AND THE SUSQUEHANNA 


forward from brilliant to nuts. We have 
pulled some fairly warm chestnuts out 
of the fire for each other, but I cannot 
win a golf tournament for you. I have 
played the ridiculous game myself for 
thirty years, and I still can’t make the 
ball go where I want it to go, much 
less where this Arabella might want it 
to go. 

When you come to your senses, look 
for me under the Atlantic Ocean. I will 
be working on something simple—the 
new Holland Tunnel, to Holland. 

As ever, 
George. 


H110 PD-WUX HOLLYWOOD 
CALIF 7 324P 
GEORGE SEIBERT T 
HOTEL WINTHROP CINCINNATI OHIO 

GEORGE OLD PAL, RECONSIDER. ALL 
HOLLYWOOD DEPENDING UPON YOU 
IN THIS HOUR OF NEED. 

MOTHER. 


C 79 PD-AR CINCINNATI 0 7 714P 
RICHARD L. REED 
FEDERAL PICTURES HOLLYWOOD 
CALIF 

MUST BE SOME MISTAKE. MY OWN 
DEAR MOTHER, BLESS HER NAME, IS 
STILL A PILOT WITH PAN AMERICAN. 

GEORGE, 


H 142 PD-WUX HOLLYWOOD CALIF 7 

512P 

GEORGE SEIBERT 

HOTEL WINTHROP CINCINNATI OHIO 
FORGOT TO ADD THAT I’M SENDING 

YOU SMALL BUT DIGNIFIED BONUS TO 

HOTEL PLAZA SAN ANTONIO. ARA- 

BELLA DEFINITELY GOING. AT LEAST 

MEET HER AND DO WHAT YOU CAN. 

DICK. 


C 97 PD-AR CINCINNATI 0 7 853P 
RICHARD L. REED 
FEDERAL PICTURES HOLLYWOOD 
CALIF 

OKAY. I WAS ALWAYS A SUCKER 
FOR A REALLY BAD FIRE. LEAVING 
HERE NINE THIRTY PM TWA. CONTACT 
ME HOTEL PLAZA SAN ANTONIO. IF 
NOT THERE TRY THE JAIL, 

GEORGE. 


HOTEL PLAZA 
San Antonio, Texas 
March 8, 1949 
Air Mail 

Mr. Richard L. Reed 
Director of Publicity 
Federal Pictures 
Hollywood, California 


Dear Richard: . 

I have just been out to look over the 
course and check on the arrangements 
for this thing, and I am now ready with 
a report. Dick, there is no way to steal 
this golf tournament, so let's relax. When 
this thing opens Friday there will be so 
many judges, red-shirted rope holders, 
lady hostesses and official scorekeepers 
around here that Houdini couldn't short- 
change a hot-dog man. 

Maybe we ought to break in this Ara- 
bella act at a smaller function. The 
class of competition around here would 
frighten Babe Didrikson. I watched 
some of the early arrivals practising this 
afternoon, and many of their drives were 
disappearing over the border into 
Mexico. Arabella may be good, but she 
isn't this good. Dick, let's forget the 
whole thing. This could go down in 
history as Federal’s Folly. Have the 
girl take up archery, or field hockey. 
But don't throw her into this den of 
lionesses with only a set of golf clubs to 
protect herself. 

As ever, 
George. 


Continued from page 18 


H 183 PD-WUX HOLLYWOOD CALIF 9 
543P 
GEORGE SEIBERT 
HOTEL PLAZA SAN ANTONIO TEX 

MUCH TOO LATE TO BACK OUT NOW. 
ARABELLA LEAVING TONIGHT AS 
PLANNED. STORIES AND ART AL- 
READY RELEASED HERE PROCLAIM- 
ING HER GREATEST GOLFER SINCE 
BOBBY JONES. IF SHE DOESN’T MAKE 
GOOD SHOWING WE’RE DEAD. THINK 
OF SOMETHING. ANYTHING BUT SUI- 
CIDE. DON’T TAKE THE EASY WAY 
OUT, YOU COWARD. DO YOU REALIZE 
THAT GOOD PUBLICITY MEN AROUND 
THIS TOWN ARE: NOW SELLING SUB- 
SCRIPTIONS TO THE HOLLYWOOD CITI- 
ZEN-NEWS? 

DICK. 


S 49 PD-SN SAN ANTONIO TEX 9 951P 
RICHARD L. REED 
FEDERAL PICTURES HOLLYWOOD 
CALIF 

I'LL TAKE ONE, IT'S A SPLENDID PA- 
PER. RELAX. IF YOU’RE DETERMINED 
TO GO THROUGH WITH THIS MAD 
SCHEME I'LL OF COURSE HAVE TO FIG- 
URE OUT SOME WAY TO RESCUE YOU. 
AFTER ALL, IT'S ONLY IMPOSSIBLE. 

GEORGE. 


Hotel Plaza 
San Antonio, Texas 
March 10, 1949 
Air Mail Special 

Mr. Richard L. Reed, 

Director of Publicity 

Federal Pictures 

Hollywood, California 


Dick, old boy: 

I have hastened back to the hotel as 
fast as my legs would carry me to rush 
you off a report. Things have taken a 
tremendous turn for the better, and 
there is now a chance that Grandmother 
will live. 

Arabella got in on schedule, and after 
a short speech of welcome and a fast 
sandwich, I hustled her out to the club 
just in time for her qualifying round. 
(Had you thought of that?) And what 
do you know- e qualified! 

I can only say that she astounded old 
George. She is about as big as a canary, 
and just as pretty, but she takes a ter- 
rific windup and just belts the hell out of 
that thing. 

Today, I might add, she had no as- 
sistance from me. I decided that if she 
couldn't qualify among the first 32 there 


Clancy 


COLLIERS 


was no use trying to help her anyway. 
So I just let her take her licks. If she 
was no good at all there was only one 
thing to do—slip her a mickey and yell 
for a stretcher. Another great athlete 
had succumbed to the Texas heat. 

Incidentally, she refused even the 
slight help I did arrange for her. I had 
lined up a local pro to give her some 
hints on the course and how to play it, 
but she wouldn't even talk to him. “Why, 
I couldn't do that, George," she said. 
“Tt doesn't seem fair.” 

But anyway, we're in business. Ara- 
bella can actually play golf. I don't 
think she has any more chance of win- 
ning this tournament than Mickey 
Rooney would have against Joe Louis, 
but at least I am now going to get in 
there and give her what assistance I can. 
With a little help she might surprise the 
people. The thing is to be decided in five 
match-play elimination rounds, two 
rounds a day tomorrow and Saturday, 
with the 36-hole finals on Sunday. 

Incidentally, I managed to get both of 
us rooms out at the club itself. We're 
going to move out there right now. Ad- 
dress either of us just San Juan Golf 
Club, San Antonio. 

As ever, 
George. 


S 71 PD-SJ SAN ANTONIO TEX II 1203P 
RICHARD L. REED 
FEDERAL PICTURES HOLLYWOOD 
CALIF 

ARABELLA JUST WON FIRST ROUND. 
HER OPPONENT VISIBLY BOTHERED 
BY SOME UNCOUTH OAF COUGHING 
ON FOURTEENTH, FIFTEENTH, SIX- 
TEENTH AND SEVENTEENTH GREENS. 
IF PEOPLE DON'T KNOW HOW TO 
CONDUCT THEMSELVES AT A GOLF 
TOURNAMENT THEY SHOULDN'T BE 
ALLOWED ON THE COURSE. CONSID- 
ERING FILING SHARP PROTEST WITH 
TOURNAMENT COMMITTEE. 

GEORGE. 


H 34 PD-WUX HOLLYWOOD CALIF 11 
1154A 
GEORGE SEIBERT 
SAN JUAN GOLF CLUB SAN ANTONIO 
TEX 

I HAVE SENT A BOY TO DO A MAN’S 
WORK. HAPPY TO HEAR OF YOUR TU- 
BERCULOSIS BUT WOULD SUGGEST 
GETTING AT LEAST ONE MORE IDEA, 
EVERY WIRE SERVICE CARRIED STORY 
ON ARABELLA QUALIFYING. MANY 
USING PICTURES. NICE BREAK. HAVE 


By John Ruge 
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Feel those ‘‘Sofa-Wide” Seats! 
Front and rear, they’re designed 
and built for living-room comfort 
on the road . . . and they provide 
plenty of hip and shoulder room 
for six big people! 


Feel those ‘‘Hydra-Coil’ Springs! 
You seem to float across the 
bumps! And the new Ford ‘‘Para- 
Flex” Rear Springs give a soft, 
level, rear-seat ride! 


Feel that heavy-gauge steel in 
Ford's “Lifeguard” Body and fen- 
ders. That new body and frame in 
combination is 5996 more rigid! 


"Come in today and 
take the wheel" 


Feel that “Mid Ship" Ride! You 
travel between the wheels in the 
low center-section of Ford's “Life- 
guard" Body ...you get a true 
road-hugging "feel" that's sure 
and steady — even in a cross wind! 


Take the wheel 
„tty the new 


Ford "Feel" 


Feel the ease of handling... in traffic, in 
parking, on the open road . . . the sense of 
control you get from Finger-Tip Steering . . . 
the response of the new Ford engines. You 
feel that the car is a part of you when you 
drive the '49 Ford! 


Feel that “Equa-Poise” Power you 
get from the new 100 h.p. V-8 or 
the new 95 h.p. Six! And there's 
up to 10% more gas economy, too! 


Feel those “Magic Action” Brakes! 
They're King-Size and 35% easier to 
apply. "Magic Action" uses part bf 
the car's own momentum to assist. 


White side wall tires, optional o! extra cost. 


Model 150 


from the word 


G40" 


if you go with a 


G-E PORTABLE 


@ No two ways about it—a 3- 
way G-E portable plays beauti- 
fully on AC, DC or its own long- 
life batteries! Take G-E Model 
150, above. Performance-engi- 
neered at Electronics Park, it 
brings you natural color tone 
...large Dynapower speaker... 
virtually instant starting. Ma- 
roon, ivory or light gray plastic 
cabinet. See Model 150 at your 
General Electric radio dealer's. 
$39.95* (less batteries). 


*Prices slightly higher West and South 
— subject to change without notice. 


GENERAL 


^Y ELECTRIC 


YOU ARRANGED FOR PICTURES YOUR 
END? 
DICK. 


S 27 PD-SJ SAN ANTONIO TEX 11 517P 
RICHARD L. REED 
FEDERAL PICTURES HOLLYWOOD 
CALIF 

ARRANGED FOR PHOTOGRAPHERS 
TO EXTENT ALL PHOTOGRAPHERS 
OTHER THAN REGULAR NEWSMEN 
NOW BARRED FROM COURSE. DURING 
SECOND ROUND WHICH ARABELLA 
JUST WON HAD FOURTEEN LOCAL 
PHOTOGRAPHERS BOTH MOVIE AND 
STILL SHOOTING ARABELLA AND OP- 
PONENT EVERY STEP OF WAY PARTIC- 
ULARLY OPPONENT. DIDN'T BOTHER 
ARABELLA BUT SEEMED TO DRIVE OP- 
PONENT CRAZY. 

GEORGE. 


H 278 PD-WUX HOLLYWOOD CALIF 11 
402P 
GEORGE SEIBERT 
SAN JUAN GOLF CLUB SAN ANTONIO 
TEX 

WHAT SIZE FEATHERS DO YOU 
WEAR? WATCH IT, BOY, WATCH IT. 
YOU'RE DOING FINE BUT SO WAS LEE 
TILL APPOMATTOX. 

DICK. 


SAN JUAN GOLF CLUB 
San Antonio, Texas 
March 11, 1949 
Air Mail 

Mr. Richard L. Reed, 
Director of Publicity 
Federal Pictures 
Hollywood, California 


Dear Dick: . 

Stop worrying. I'm beginning to think 
that maybe you really did have a terrific 
idea. Maybe some of these sports af- 
fairs can be stolen. These lady golf play- 
ers seem as nervous as squirrels. All you 
have to do is say boo and they go all to 
pieces. Nothing, of course, bothers Ara- 
bella; after two years in Hollywood, what 
could bother you? 

Dick, we might actually take this thing. 

As ever, 
George. 


P.S. Would stealing a golf tournament 
be a misdemeanor or a felony? 


FEDERAL PICTURES 
Hollywood, California 
March 11, 1949 
Air Mail Special 
From RICHARD L. REED 
Director of Publicity 
Mr. George Seibert 
San Juan Golf Club 
San Antonio, Texas 


Dear George: 

Before leaving the office I want to em- 
phasize the word of caution I wired you 
earlier this afternoon. 

George, this thing has got me worried. 
Maybe I did overshoot on it. I'm getting 
surer by the minute that we ought to 
drop the whole project. There are two 
things in this country you can't fiddle 
with—motherhood and sports. 

Actually, George, I never had any 
intention for you to go down there and 
really try to steal this tournament. In 
my boyish enthusiasm I seem to have 
built too big a fire under you. All I 
really had in mind was for you to give 
Arabella a little moral support, maybe 
find her a caddy who wasn't cross-eyed, 
and then if she actually did anything 
you'd be on hand to handle the press in- 
terviews and the mishmash. I never in- 
tended for you to attempt burglary. 

Our necks are just out a mile on this 
thing. If anything goes wrong, the best 
we could hope for would be to get 
laughed right out of this town. 

George, let's get off the hook. Stop 
racing your skinny little motor. We've 
already got more publicity out of this 


deal than even I thought possible. But 
let's quit while we're ahead. Let Ara- 
bella lose the next match, thank every- 
body all around, and get out of there. 
Regards, 
Dick. 


S 71 PD-SJ SAN ANTONIO TEX 12 1132R 
RICHARD L. REED 
FEDERAL PICTURES HOLLYWOOD 
CALIF 

ARABELLA JUST WON THIRD ROUND 
GOING AWAY  UPSETTING PATTY 
BLAKE OF NEW ORLEANS. MISS BLAKE 
SEEMED PERTURBED BY LARGE 
SHAGGY DOG LEAPING OUT OF 
CROWD AT TENTH GREEN WHEN SHE 
WAS PUTTING FOR IMPORTANT BIRDIE 
GRABBING HER BALL AND DISAPPEAR- 
ING BACK INTO THRONG. COPS 
FINALLY CAUGHT DOG BUT DOG 
WOULDN'T TALK. NOT A TALKING 
DOG. INCIDENTALLY, JUST GOT LET- 
TER. DEPLORE THIS LACKLUSTER 
SPIRIT. I SAY WHEN YOU GET GOOD 
HAND PLAY IT. 

GEORGE. 


H49 PD-WUX HOLLYWOOD CALIF 12 
1114A 

GEORGE SEIBERT 

SAN JUAN GOLF CLUB SAN ANTONIO 
TEX. 

FIVE ACES NOT GOOD HAND. NOT IN 
TEXAS, GEORGE, I’M NOT KIDDING. 
GET OUT OF THERE DO YOU HEAR ME? 

DICK. 


S17 PD-SJ SAN ANTONIO TEX 12 458P 
RICHARD L. REED 
FEDERAL PICTURES HOLLYWOOD 
CALIF 

PROGRAM COMING FINE. HEAR YOU 
LOUD AND CLEAR. COULDN'T POSSI- 
BLY LEAVE NOW HAVE JUST BEEN 
ASKED TO SING. ARABELLA WON SEMI- 
FINAL UPSET OVER POLLY BUNDY 
AFTER HISTORIC CONFUSION ON 
NINTH GREEN. MISS BUNDY HIT BEAU- 
TIFUL SHOT OUT OF TRAP BUT WHEN 
GOT UP ON GREEN AMAZED TO FIND 
HAD NOT ONE BALL ON GREEN BUT 
THREE. AFTER SURPRISED EXAMINA- 
TION ADMITTED ALL THREE HERS 
BUT MAINTAINED WHOLE THING IM- 
POSSIBLE. GREW QUITE VIOLENT. 
EVIDENTLY UNREASONABLE GIRL UN- 
ABLE TO TAKE BITTER WITH THE 
SWEET. RELAX. EVERYTHING HERE 
COMPLETELY UNDER CONTROL. 

GEORGE. 


$72 PD-SJ SAN ANTONIO TEX 12 510P 
RICHARD L. REED 
FEDERAL PICTURES HOLLYWOOD 
CALIF 

RUN FOR YOUR LIVES—THE DAM 
HAS BROKEN. GET TO HIGH GROUND 
AND SIT TIGHT. WILL WIRE YOU 


AGAIN RIGHT AFTER PROTEST MEET- 
ING JUST CALLED BY TOURNAMENT 
OFFICIALS. 

GEORGE, 


H 123 PD-WUX HOLLYWOOD CALIF 12 
431P 
GEORGE SEIBERT 
SAN JUAN GOLF CLUB SAN ANTONIO 
TEX 

IF DON’T HEAR FULLY AND FAVOR- 
ABLY BY 6 PM OUR TIME AM TELE- 
PHONING TOURNAMENT OFFICIALS 
DISCLAIMING ALL RESPONSIBILITY 
AND ORDERING YOUR IMMEDIATE 
ARREST AS IMPOSTOR. 

RICHARD L. REED 


$134 PD-SJ SAN ANTONIO TEX 12 603P 
RICHARD L. REED 
FEDERAL PICTURES HOLLYWOOD 
CALIF 

DEAR MR. REED SIR. YOU CAN 
BREATHE NOW. WE WON SPLIT DECI- 
SION. ARABELLA AND DETAILS LEAV- 
ING HERE TONIGHT BY PLANE. 

GEORGE. 


SAN JUAN GOLF CLUB 
San Antonio, Texas 
March 12, 1949 
Mr. Richard L. Reed, 
Director of Publicity 
Federal Pictures 
Hollywood, California 


Dear Dick: 

Well, I have just bundled Arabella 
aboard the midnight broom. for Holly- 
wood, and I can now give you a short 
run-down on what's been going on 
around here. There are certain facts 
which the newspapers missed, due to my 
blinding footwork. 

I can't understand how you could 
have got so upset with me right here on 
the job. I have been in much tighter 
spots than this, and come off with a 
good-sized band playing. However, I 
will admit that today has not been dull. 

Yesterday—it seems a year ago—was 
really just a warmup. Arabella’s first- 
round opponent was an elderly local 
gal I could have licked myself, and I 
coughed a couple of times just to see if 
she could be operated by remote control. 
Each time I coughed she flubbed the 
putt. Q.E.D. Any little disturbance, par- 
ticularly when they're putting, sets any 
of them off like a burglar alarm. 

My stampede of cameramen during 
the second round was accordingly sure- 
fire, but a little expensive. I am for- 
warding you under separate cover three 
hundred and twelve splendid action pho- 
tos of Arabella's second-round oppo- 
nent, a Mrs. Mabel Wincoop of Dallas, 
which I am sure you will find of interest. 

My performing dog this morning, on 
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“, . . And you put it on with a tiny little toothbrush” 


STANLEY BERENSTAIN 
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DANIEL WEBSTER VISITS JAMES CROW'S DISTILLERY 


The great orator unhesitatingly pronounced his friend Crow's Kentucky whiskey 


ENGRAVED BY OLD CROW FROM AN ORIGINAL PAINTING BY W. KIRTMAN PLUMMER 


Today millions of men who know fine 
whiskey hold Old Crow in the same 
high esteem as did Daniel Webster 
...a tribute to his shrewd judg- 
ment, and to its traditional quality. 


100 PROOF * NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CORPORATION, NEW YORK 
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Pre-tested 5 ways for added wear 


theyre ESQUIRE SOCKS 


Please. know that every 
Esquire Sock you put on 
your foot will give you 

mile after mile of wear. 
For the construction in 
Esquire Socks is pre-tested 5 ways 
—an abrasion test, size test, fade test, 

laundry test and a strength test. 

Before any Esquire Sock is sold, its 
construction must show superior results 


“The smartest thing on two feet!” 


in each of these five tests. That’s why 
it’s no surprise that Esquire Socks, with 
their famous Multi-Ply heel and toes, 
give you so much comfortable wear. 


Designed by Fifth Avenue stylists, 
Esquire Socks truly are “the smartest 
thing on two feet." They’re made by the 
world’s biggest makers of men’s socks. 
55¢, 75¢, $1 and up to $3. Esquire Socks, 
389 Fifth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 


the other hand, didn’t cost a nickel. Peo- 
ple always bring dogs to a golf tourna- 
ment. All I had to do was to fall in 
behind a likely-looking dog who seemed 
anxious to get into the ball game, and 
at the proper moment pat him on the 
leash with my penknife. 

But all this was child’s play. The 
fourth round this afternoon, featuring 
the sudden hailstorm of golf balls, took 
a bit of doing. I still think that it was a 
brilliant maneuver. But as it turned out, 
it nearly unhorsed us. 

As soon as Arabella and Lassie had 
things under control on the morning 
round, I drifted back and picked up the 
finish of Polly Bundy’s match. Polly, 
the tournament favorite, would undoubt- 
edly come through to meet Arabella in 
the afternoon semifinals, and I thought 
that possibly I could find a chink in her 
armor. There wasn’t any. A large, well- 
muscled girl, she drives like Jimmy 
Thomson, approaches like Hogan, and 
putts as though the greens were funnels. 

Then fate handed me a small six- 
shooter. As the match ended, a couple 
of little kids, a boy and a girl maybe 
eight or nine, rushed up and joined the 
crowd around her, and she patted them 
on the head and gave them a nice shiny 
ball apiece. Well, happy days. I had no 
particular plan at the moment, but it 
looked like a possible opening. As the 
crowd broke up I circled around, met 
the happy tykes, and after quite a bit of 
haggling bought the two balls for three 
dollars each. A ridiculous price, but 
whoever got a good value from children? 


N THE way back to the clubhouse I 

suddenly conceived my master- 
piece. I had always wondered what 
would happen during a tournament if 
two players came up to a green and 
found not two balls thereon, but possi- 
bly fifty. I could now carry out this ex- 
periment in a small way. I had here two 
balls plainly marked “PB” and undenia- 
bly the property of Miss Polly Bundy. 
What would happen if I idly kicked 
them out onto one of the greens just as 
one of Miss Bundy’s shots landed? It 
might prove distracting. 

It did. The ninth hole here is a short 
but hellish par-three thing, with a high 
green surrounded by deep traps around 
the base. If your tee shot is on, there’s 
nothing to it; if you miss the green, you 
can spend the rest of your life hacking 
away trying to get up out of those steep- 
sided traps. It is always an interesting 
hole. I stampeded down to the green with 
the rest of the crowd, and waited. Ara- 
bella, who was only one down at this 
point and hanging on for dear life, had a 
nice iron just onto the edge of the green. 
Polly, going for the pin, just missed the 
edge of the green and her ball rolled 
back down an almost perpendicular 
slope into a trap. 

Well, well. Here was a break that 
could remove some of Miss Bundy’s 
starch. All I can say is that you don’t 
know Miss Bundy. She took a nine iron, 
climbed down into there, and hit the 
prettiest explosion shot I have ever seen. 
In an avalanche of sand, her ball flew 
high up out of there like a frightened 
quail, and dropped straight for the cup. 

At this moment, with everyone’s eyes 
reverently aloft, I tossed the other two 
balls out onto the green. When the gal- 
lery’s eyes came back down with Polly’s 
ball they saw not one ball rolling across 
the green, but three. You could almost 
hear their minds snap. There was a sud- 
den babble of talk, a lot of confused 
pointing, and then a strange quiet. 

Nothing so unnerves a golfer as to have 
a really fine shot nullified by happen- 
stance. When Polly clambered up onto 
the green she took one look and said what 
the devil. Arabella went over and joined 
her caddy, who was standing over her 
own ball at the edge of the green; neither 
of them knew any more about the pro- 
ceedings than anyone else. 


Polly’s caddy, who had been holding 
the flag, said he didn’t know; when he 
looked down after her shot there they 
were—but he thought the one nearest 
the pin was hers. Well, her ball was 
marked, said Polly; it would be easy to 
tell. When examination disclosed that 
all three of them were hers she paused a 
moment, and then let out a yell for the 
tournament chairman that was heard 
plainly in downtown El Paso. 

When this individual—a tall, sad un- 
dertaker type named Mr. Morcom—gal- 
loped up, everybody tried to talk at once, 
and it was some time before he could get 
the gist of what had happened. When he 
finally had it, he thought a minute and 
then made a ruling which I considered 
excellent. He said that Polly's caddy had 
no doubt accidentally dropped the other 
balls when he crossed the green to get 
the flag, and that under the circumstances 
there would be no penalty; but no mat- 
ter how they had got there, if more than 
one of them was Polly's she would of 
course have to play the one farthest 
from the pin. 

Since the one farthest from the pin, 
one I had contributed, was very far from 
the pin indeed, Polly let out a howl as 
though she had been stabbed. Oh, no, 
she cried, that one couldn't possibly be 
the one she had hit; the only right thing 
to do would be to play the hole over. 
Since Arabella was on in one, she very 
rightly said she would do no such thing; 
pick out the right ball, and get on with 
the clambake. Polly said she'd play the 


.one her caddy said was hers—the one 


nearest the pin; Mr. Morcom, sadly, said 
she'd play the one he told her to, or she 
could forfeit the hole. 

Well, they stormed around a while, till 
Arabella finally spoke up and said she'd 
accept Polly's judgment in the matter; 
if she were sure the one nearest the pin 
was the one she'd shot, let her play it. 
Since this meant that Arabella could still 
very well have lost the hole, it was a real 
concession. 

But it had a remarkable effect on Polly. 
"Oh, thank you," she said. Then with- 
out another word she strode over to the 
farthest ball and grimly banged away at 
it, knocking it at least twenty feet past 
the cup. But she is by no means a quit- 
ter. She came back over, hunkered down, 
took her time, and sank it. For a four. 
Arabella calmly got down in two, and 
took the hole. 

A little over an hour later Arabella 
had taken the match. Not that Polly fell 
apart; she didn't at all. She banged 
around the rest of that course like a 
maniac, and made a lot of remarkable 
shots. But she had somehow lost that 
fine edge. She spent much of the time 
berating her caddy for his clumsiness in 
dropping the balls. Personally I thought 
that this was unfair; I don't think he 
dropped them at all. 


FTER the match, as I told you in one 
of my many telegrams, Arabella 
and I were then sitting in the grill, par- 
taking of sandwiches and congratula- 
tions, when the roof fell in. Bill Rogers, 
the club pro, came pushing through the 
crowd to our table and said that the tour- 
nament committee would like to see us 
upstairs in the board room. “What in the 
world for?" asked Arabella, when he had 
left. “Maybe they want to get into pic- 
tures," I said. 

Actually I wasn't particularly worried 
at this point, because I felt that I had 
everything pretty well covered. We fin- 
ished our coffee, and strolled up to the 
board room. 

Everyone in San Antonio was there. 
Tournament officials, reporters and pho- 
tographers, most of the other players, all 
sorts of people. Then I suffered a slight 
shock. In the front row, sitting beside 
the tournament chairman, was Miss 
Polly Bundy. And sitting beside her 
were the two little heathens who had 
charged me such an outrageous price 
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for those two golf balls. "That's him, 
Aunt Polly," they piped up, "that's him 
there." I ignored them, thinking rap- 
idly. 

Mr. Morcom, who was acting as mas- 
ter of ceremonies, greeted us and led us 
to seats. Then he carefully closed the 
door and announced that the meeting 
had been called because “. . . Miss Polly 
Bundy, one of the competitors, has 
rather a serious statement she would like 
to make." 

And she got up and made it. The nub 
of it was that after the match, in rack- 
ing her brain for a clue as to where those 
other golf balls could have come from, 
she suddenly remembered the two balls 
she'd given to her little niece and nephew 
after her match that morning. Could it 
be? She rounded up the kids, and they 
said that they had indeed sold the balls 
she'd given them to some strange man 
for six bucks. She had then asked as 
to my whereábouts, and on being told 
had marched the little lambs past the 
grill window to see if I were the man, 
and I was. She had then called the 
meeting. 

At that Arabella jumped up. "If you 
are even intimating ...” she began. * 

I rose and put a kindly hand on her 
arm. 

“Miss Jones is of course upset at any 
reflection on her sportsmanship," I said. 
"But excitement is only natural at any 
contest of this importance. Miss Bundy 
feels her defeat keenly, and at such a 
time simple events can assume a twisted 
importance. 

"For example, my purchasing the two 
golf balls from the youngsters here. Cer- 
tainly I purchased them. After watching 
Miss Bundy's amazing play in her match 
this morning, I wanted them to take back 
to Hollywood with me as mementos of 
this fine tournament. From this it was 
easy for Miss Bundy to jump to a regret- 
table conclusion. The fact of the matter 
is"—here I paused for dramatic effect — 
"the two golf balls I purchased are still 
resting right where they have been ever 
since I came into possession of them—in 
my left-hand bureau drawer. And Miss 
Bundy, if you and Mr. Morcom will be 
good enough to accompany me, I will be 
happy to show them to you." 

I then led the way up to Room 312, 
my diggings, with the entire crowd fol- 
lowing. I unlocked the door, and stood 
back. “Mr. Morcom, if you please. 
Would you have a look in the left-hand 
drawer of the bureau, and tell us what 
you find?" 
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He found the two golf balls. He 
handed them to Polly, who examined 
them with startled care. Finally she 
looked up. “Okay,” she said. “I remem- 
ber giving Susan this one I'd sliced dur- 
ing the round, because I thought she'd 
only lose it anyway." Then she came 
over and handed them back to me. 
“Well, I blew my top,” she said. “I seem 
to owe you and Arabella a tremendous 
apology.” 

“Why, it’s nothing at all,” I purred. 
“And I’m sure that Arabella feels the 
same.” 


RABELLA had been looking more 
and more thoughtful. “I’m sorry,” 
she said, “but I don’t feel the same. If 
this ball mix-up was important enough 
to Polly to make this accusation, then it 
must have had a tremendous effect on 
her play. And that means that my win 
was no win at all. What we should do is 
play it over. But there isn’t time to do 
that and still get in the finals tomorrow. 
And I definitely have to be back at 
work”—she didn’t say back in Holly- 
wood—"Monday morning. So there's 
only one thing to do. Polly, I default the 
match. You go ahead and play Dorothy 
in the finals tomorrow, and I'll hope to 
play both of you at Crystal Beach in 
June. Good luck." 

About there she started crying, and 
pushed her way out of the room. 

And that was that. By now she's no 
doubt crying on your shoulder. And I 
can't say that I blame her. Now that it's 
over, I feel a little like a heel. If we 
hadn't given her so much help, she might 
even have won this thing. 

Oh, I forgot to tell you how I juggled 
the golf balls. When you have been in 
show business as long as I have, you will 
know never to underestimate children. 
"They'll outwit you every time. So right 
after my dealings with the little skin- 
flints I thought I'd better cover myself. 
After a quick lunch I hastened down- 
town to the biggest department store, 
where they would be unlikely to remem- 
ber any particular transaction, and 
bought two nice Sterling Dots, like Pol- 
lys, and a ball marker. I carefully 
marked these two spares with unim- 
peachable PBs. I then tossed one of 
Polly's and one of my own make out 
onto the green, and banked the other 
two in my bureau drawer. 

And isn't it a lucky thing that I did? 

As ever, 
George. 


coutien's “Might as well make it an even three bucks” STAN HUNT 
— 
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Filters the smoke 
and makes it mild! 


Discover for yourself why so 
many of your friends have changed to the longer, 
finer cigarette— PALL MALL. Its greater 
length of traditionally fine, mellow tobaccos serves 

as a longer, natural filter to screen and 

cool the smoke on the way to your throat— 
yes, filters the smoke and makes it mild. 

Thus PALL MALL gives you a smoothness, 
mildness and satisfaction no other cigarette 

offers you. Enjoy the longer, finer cigarette 
in the distinguished red package— 
PALL MALL Famous Cigarettes— 
good to look at, good to feel, good to taste, ) 
and good to smoke. & 


Prides 


Castle 


By FRANK YERBY 


CONTINUING THE STORY OF A WEALTHY RUTHLESS MAN, THE 
WOMAN WHO MARRIED HIM—AND THE WOMAN HE LOVED 


The Story: In 1870 when Prine Dawson arrived in 
New York City he was flat broke, but two years later 
he was one of the richest men in the country. He got his 
start when the wealthy financier BLACK Tom STILL- 
WORTH hired him as a bodyguard. Slowly Pride ac- 
quired a controlling interest in a small Pennsylvania 
railroad, and in a bitter railroad war with Black Tom he 
put Stillworth's competing line out of business. Then 
in 1872, on a right of way in Colorado belonging to 
Pride, silver was discovered. The first day Pride had 
been in New York he had met and fallen in love with 
SHARON O'NEIL, a seamstress. He wanted to marry her, 
but in acquiring his fortune he acquired a wife—not 


plain Sharon but beautiful ESTHER STILLWoRTH, heiress 
to Black Tom's millions. But one night Pride, unhappy 
with Esther, went to Sharon's house. Esther learned of 
the affair and began to hate Pride intensely. Pride 
wanted to divorce Esther and marry Sharon, but found 
he could not when Esther told him they were going to 
have a baby. It was a girl and Esther named her Ca- 
PRICE. The winter of 1873 financial panic gripped the 
country, business after business failed. One cold night 
when Pride and Sharon were out walking they saw a 
line of ragged men before a soup kitchen. The sight 
sickened Sharon and she whispered to Pride, "Oh, 
take me home!" 


PART 6 OF AN EIGHT-PART SERIAL 


their steps, but somehow, somewhere, in the 

dark and cold they made a wrong turning. 
They found themselves in the dismal confines of a 
street that neither of them had seen before in all 
their lives. It was pitch black between the shabby 
tenements, and mounds of frozen garbage impeded 
their passage. Pride caught at her arm to turn her 
around once more, and it was then that they heard 
the child’s moaning. 

Pride started forward, his hands outthrust, 
searching. They closed over the rough edge of a 
packing box. He gave a push and the box turned 
over, spilling its contents: a child. 

Pride bent down and picked up the child. It 
was impossible to tell whether it was a boy or girl 
from its nondescript clothing. It seemed to be 
about six years of age, and it was yelling and 
hammering at his face with quite considerable 
force. 

Pride paid no attention to the blows but strode 
on with Sharon half running at his heels, until they 
came to a street light. He held the child up to the 
light, seeing the filth-smeared face, streaked white 
where the tears came through. Then, lifting one big 
hand, he tugged at the boy’s cap. At once a mass 
of heavy black hair tumbled down, and matted 
though it was with dirt and straw and feathers, 
Sharon saw that this was a girl child—an orphan 
lost as she was lost. 

“Oh, Pride,” she whispered, taking the child 
from him, “I’m going to keep her!” 

“Depends,” Pride growled, “on whether she has 
folks. Have you, Missy?” 

The child shook her head. 

“Maw’s dead,” she said calmly. “Paw beat her 
with a broomstick and she died. Then he went 
away. I live—there.” And she pointed toward the 
packing box. 

“Poor little one!” Sharon said. “Well, you have 
a mommy now. I'll be your mommy!" 

Finding a cab on such a night proved almost an 
impossibility. They were more than halfway home 
before a hansom finally passed them. 

In Sharon's flat, the child looked about in 


ps and Sharon turned back and retraced 


It was impossible for Pride to tell from its ragged 
clothing whether the child was a boy or a girl 


ILLUSTRATED BY JACK COWAN 
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*Hydra-Matic Drive standard equipment on 
series “98” and ''88," optional at extra cost on 
**76." White sidewall tires optional at extra cost. 


Get set for a new sensation! Get ready for Oldsmobile’s “NEW THRILL” . . . when you slip behind the wheel of a new '49 Futuramic. 
For here is the car with the revolutionary "Rocket" Engine! Here is the car that brings tomorrow so much closer . . . the car whose 
high-compression smoothness and power make an ordinary road seem like a super-highway! With Hydra-Matic Drive* and Whirlaway, 


the "Rocket" Engine gives you the safety of split-second response to every command . . . a burst of almost unbelievable power 


without shifting gears or pushing a clutch. Words can't describe it! You've got to drive it to believe it. It's Oldsmobile's “New Thrill!” 


"Pe New T 


OLDSMOBILE 


DELCO BATTERIES FOR PASSENGER CARS, 
TRUCKS, BUSES AND TRACTORS ARE SOLD 
BY DELCO BATTERY DEALERS EVERYWHERE 


DELGO-REMY woeneven wneer 7 


wonder. Clearly, she had never seen so 
much luxury before in all her life. 

"Pride," Sharon said, "there's some 
soup in the ice chest. Heat it up, won't 
you, while I give her a bath?" : 

“Sure,” Pride grinned. “I’d like to see 
what she looks like under all that dirt.” 

It took two complete changes of wa- 
ter to get the child clean. And her hair 
grayed innumerable rinsing waters be- 
fore it was soft and shining. But the lit- 
tle girl who emerged from under the 
layers of grime was a creature of be- 
witching beauty. She was dark, thin, 
gypsy-like. On her body were innumera- 
ble tiny marks—always in pairs, deep 
little cuts as though made by a double 
knife. 

"What on earth made them?" Sharon 
said. 

"Rats," the child said. "They bite." 

“Oh, my God!” Sharon whispered. 

Pride put a big finger under her chin 
and lifted her little face. “What’s your 
name, honey child?” 

"Lil'th," she answered promptly. 

“Lilith?” Sharon guessed. “Oh, Pride 
—what a pretty name!” 


RIDE grinned. “Cute little mite, isn’t 

she?” he said. “Look, Sharon—l got 
some rights in her, haven’t I? After all 
I did find her. And this isn’t like your 
taking presents from me.” 

“What do you want to do?” Sharon 
asked, 

“I want to help take care of her," Pride 
said. "I want to pay for her schooling, 
anyhow." 

“I think that will be all right. I can't 
see anything wrong with it, at the mo- 
ment." 

They sat fascinated and watched the 
child noisily devouring the soup. Lilith 
ate as though she had never eaten be- 
fore in her life. 

Sharon refilled her bowl—four times 
in all, and at last, the dark, curly head 
jerked above the bowl. Sharon sprang 
up and took Lilith in her arms. She 
stood there a long time, staring down at 
the sleeping child. 

“Oh, thank you, God!” she said. 

"I'll get you a, nursemaid for her," 
Pride said, "unless you want to quit 
work and let me take care of both of 


Pride. All right, you get a girl to come 
during the days. The poor little thing! 
God knows what she must have suf- 
fered." 

The authorities put no difficulties in 
the way of Sharon's adopting the child, 
though she put the word "spinster" 
firmly behind her name. They were 
overwhelmed with unwanted children. 
To have one wanted was a pleasant sur- 
prise. 

But Pride was obliged to hire four 
nursemaids in succession before they 
found one who would stay. Lilith had a 
perfect fiend of a temper and a vocabu- 
lary that would put the most expert 
sailor to shame. She delighted in wan- 
ton destructiveness—tearing Sharon's 
clothes, spilling her perfumes, and 
smearing powder all over. everything. 

"| can't seem to reach her," Sharon 
said despairingly. "She's so strange, 
Pride. She can't seem to bear being 
loved." 

“Give her time,” Pride said. 

He was, it seemed, right. At last a 
large and motherly German woman, 
Frau Himpel, by name, arrived and took 
over.. She ignored Lilith's tantrums and 
swearing, and went about inexorably 
feeding, bathing and dressing the child. 
Lilith kicked and screamed—but it had 
no effect upon this placid mountain of 
pink and white flesh. Finally, Lilith gave 
it up, and became almost a model child, 
but her dark, mysterious little mind was 
busy.... 

There was nobody in the world, four- 
year-old Caprice Dawson was con- 
vinced, quite so nice as her daddy. Not 


only did he bring her a new and exciting 
toy every time he entered the house, but 
he knew so many different ways of hav- 
ing fun. He would get down on all fours 
and let her ride him. He would toss her 
up higher than the big chandelier in the 
hall, and catch her as she fell. He took 
her sailing on his yacht up and down 
Long Island Sound—and he bought her 
the most beautiful bangtailed pony har- 
nessed to a wicker cart. 

But sometimes it looked like Mommy 
didn't love him. How could she be so 
cross with him? The other day when 
Daddy had taken her over to play with 
Lil’th—how pretty Lil’th was—a real 
big girl—nine years old, Daddy said— 
and she had sat on Auntie Sharon's knee 
and eaten ice cream—Auntie Sharon 
was nice, too, not as pretty as Mommy, 
but nicer—Mommy had been very an- 


"Oh, Pride, how could you?" Mommy 
had said. 

There had been a lot of other talk 
that she hadn't understood, but part of it 
she did understand, for when Mommy 
had started talking about leaving Daddy 
flat and taking Caprice with her, she, 
Caprice, had started to cry. 

"You see," Daddy had said, taking 
her in his arms. They talked a lot more, 
but she had been so sleepy. The last 
thing she had heard was Mommy saying 
something about fixing Daddy. Was 
Daddy broken? She looked at him quite 
anxiously to see if one of his arms or 
legs had come loose like her dolly's did 
when she pulled at them too hard, but 
Daddy had been all right. 

Now they were going away to a place 
that Caprice couldn't remember—to a 
kind of a fair. Daddy had explained it 
to her. It was because the country was 
now one hundred years old. 

"Are you a hundred years old, too, 
Daddy?" she had asked him, and he had 
told her quite solemnly that he was two 
hundred. But people couldn't be that 
old. Auntie Sharon had told her that 
only elephants and turtles grew so old. 

But she was. very glad to be going 
away to that place with the long name, if 
only because of that man. That other 
man—Joe, Mommy called him. He 
came to the house a lot when Daddy was 
not at home, but he teased her too much 
and pinched her cheeks. He looked like 
such a nice man, but he wasn't—not like 
Daddy. In the first place, he never 
brought her anything, and in the second 
he was always holding Mommy's hands 
and talking to her so quietly that Ca- 
price couldn't hear what they were say- 
ing. 
Anyway, they were going away from 
that Joe, now, and she wouldn't have to 
worry about him any more. She had 
meant to tell Daddy about him, but ev- 
ery time Daddy would come home with 
his hands behind his back, hiding the 
present he had bought for her, and she 
would get so excited that she would for- 
get. Ah, there Daddy was now! And as 
her tiny feet flew down the hall, Caprice 
wondered what he had brought her. 


STHER, too, was relieved when Pride 

announced that he was taking them 
down to Philadelphia to the Great Cen- 
tennial Exposition. She had discovered 
at last that there was no need even hop- 
ing that she could force Pride to aban- 
don Sharon O'Neil. She had played her 
trump card and had lost. For when she 
had threatened to take Caprice away 
from him, the child had cried so bitterly 
that even she was shocked. 

“Just try it,” Pride had said grimly. 
“TIl buy up the whole damn’ Pinkerton 
Agency and set them on your trail till I 
find you. Then I'd have you committed 
to a lunatic asylum—and don't say I 
couldn’t do it!” 

Esther was afraid that he was right. 
Any woman who left a man as rich and 
as powerful as Pride Dawson was sure 
to be considered mad by a legion of en- 
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vious women, as well as a benchful of 
seedy judges. No, she'd just have to bide 
hertime.... 

Mathilda, one of Sharon's assistants 
at the shop, said, "Look! It's the Ran- 
dolphs!" 

Sharon stood up and patted a stray 
wisp of hair back into place. The Ran- 
dolphs had been rich so long that people 
had forgotten when it was that they did 
not have money. Peter John Randolph, 
the first of the line, had become a mil- 
lionaire in colonial times. And one 
branch of the family had turned its back 
upon the crudities of American life and 
become subjects of Her Majesty, Vic- 
toria, by the Grace of God, of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, 
Queen, Defender of the Faith, Empress 
of India. There was a Viscount Ran- 
dolph now, and the American branch of 
the family shuttled back and forth across 
the Atlantic as though it were a duck 
pond. 

Sharon walked forward to meet the 
Misses Grace and Patricia Randolph, a 
smile of triumph on her thin face. To 
acquire the Randolphs as clients was like 
making a patron of the queen herself — 
New York society, many of whom had 
followed Esther Stillworth into her shop, 
would now, presently, break down her 
doors. The Misses Randolph, Sharon 
decided at once, were going to be diffi- 
cult customers. 

But the young man who accompanied 
them was quite different; it was only 
after Sharon had come much closer that 
she could see that he, too, was a Ran- 
dolph—for his face was much less 
equine than that of his sisters, and was 
undeniably handsome. He had light- 
brown, deeply curling hair, and blue 
eyes shaded by lashes that were shock- 
ingly long for a man's. The sideburns 
that adorned his youthful face were as 
curly as the hair upon his head, and even 
lighter in hue. 

Nice face, Sharon thought, but weak. 
Then she was bowing gracefully to the 
Randolph girls. 

“So good of you to come,” she mur- 
mured. "I had no idea that you'd be 
back from England so soon." 

The Misses Randolph showed their 
large, yellow teeth fleetingly in mirth- 
less smiles. 

"Caroline told us about your place," 
Patricia Randolph said. *And showed us 
some of the frocks you made for her. 
Very nice." 

Caroline? Sharon searched her mem- 
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ory. Oh, yes. That was the youngest of 
William Astor’s daughters. It paid to 
keep track of such things. 

“Yes,” she said simply, “I’ve made a 
number of things for her. Misses Helen 
and Emily, too—and—” She caught 
herself in time. She had been about to 
add Charlotte Augusta to the list. But 
Charlotte Augusta had been divorced. 
Adding her would be no recommenda- 
tion to the Randolphs. 

“Would you,” Grace Randolph said 
abruptly, “mind showing us some of 
your things?” 


HEY had acquired, too, Sharon saw, 
the English habit of being curt with 
ersons whom they considered their in- 
eriors. Well, she could put up with that. 
“Delighted,” she murmured, and 
raised her hand to Mathilda. As she did 
so, she looked full into young Ran- 
dolph’s face. His blue eyes were wide and 
they were staring at her in unconcealed 
awe. Quickly, Sharon turned aside. 

Mathilda came scurrying out with her 
arms full of dresses. Some of them had 
been made as samples, and others were 
gowns ordered by one or another of 
Sharon’s clientele, but not yet delivered 
or called for. 

Grace and Patricia Randolph exam- 
ined them all, their long faces impas- 
sive. But Sharon could see a slight glow 
in their eyes, for all their English trained 
habit of self-control. Young Randolph, 
however, was not at all impassive. 

“Beautiful!” he said. “I tell you, Miss 
O'Neil, they don't make gowns like this 
—not even in Paris!” 

*Oh, hush!" Patricia said fretfully. 
"What do you know about clothes?" 

“I know what I like. And being a 
man, that ought to be the ultimaté au- 
thority. Or don't you dress to please 
men?" 

“No,” Grace said flatly, “we don't. 
Men will like anything—once they get 
used’ to it. We dress to make other 
women envious.” 

That, Sharon reflected, was God’s 
own truth. 

“However,” Grace went on, “your 
dresses are beautiful, Miss O'Neil. I 
think I'll take six. Might we see some 
designs?” 

Sharon brought out a portfolio of 
sketches which she, herself, had made. 
“You realize,” she said simply, “that 
once I make a dress from these sketches, 
I destroy the sketch. Only one of a kind 
—no duplicates. I assure you, Miss 
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Randolph, that you'll never meet your- 
self coming down the street." 

"You," Patricia said, "must be quite 
expensive." 

“I am," Sharon said firmly. 

“Hang the expense!” her brother said. 
“Where else will you get clothes like 
these?” 

Patricia shot him a reproving look. 
Then she turned back to the sketches 
and her face became suddenly alive and 
eager. “Six,” she repeated. “The wine, 
the mauve, the blue—” 

Grace also took six. Sharon’s pencil 
flew over her notebook, recording the 
selections. But, when they were leaving, 
the unexpected happened. For, instead 
of merely murmuring, “Good day,” like 
his sisters, young Randolph impulsively 
put out his hand. . 

“It’s been jolly, meeting you, Miss 
O'Neil,” he said. 

“Thank you,” Sharon said quietly, 
noting the shocked expressions upon his 
sisters’ faces. Then, very gracefully, she 
bowed them out. 

That evening, as she locked the door 
of the shop, she was aware of a figure 
lurking in the shadows. She knew it 
could not be Pride, for this was not his 
evening to call. She moved off, 
walking very quickly, hearing 
the footsteps behind her. She 
was badly frightened. There 
was no one else in sight—no 
policeman, no passers-by. She 
did not want to run, but the 
footsteps were gaining on her. 
Then she saw the hansom cab. 

She raised her parasol to 
summon it, though she knew 
well that this was an extrava- 
gance; but the voice behind her 
stopped her. x 

“Miss O'Neil!” it called. 
“Oh, I say there, Miss O'Neil— 
wait a bit, won't you?" 

Sharon lowered her parasol, 
and turned. "Why, Mr. Ran- 
dolph!" she said, in pained sur- 
prise. 

“I beg your pardon, Miss 
O'Neil,” he said. “Pray forgive 
me. But I just had to see you.” 

"Why?" Sharon asked di- 
rectly. 

"Why? Jove—that is a poser, 
isn't it? You were hailing that 
cabby, there. Come, let's ride 
about a bit, and I'll try to ex- 
plain—" 

“No,” Sharon said. 

“No?” Randolph’s face was 
filled with astonishment. Clearly 
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"But that only brings us to the main 
question of why you wanted to get in 
touch with me in the first place." 

Courtney sat very still, looking at her. 
"Because," he said sadly, "I'm afraid 
I've fallen quite hopelessly in love with 
you. Oh, yes—quite." 

Sharon stared at him in blank in- 
credulity. "Now, really, Mister Ran- 
dolph," she began, “you don't expect 
me to believe that. Before this morning, 
you'd never seen me before in your 
life." 

"How long is it supposed to take?" 
Courtney said, almost angrily. *I walked 
into your shop—and presto—there it 
was. It’s something that has never hap- 
pened to me before. Oh, no—quite the 
contrary. But you—you're so different. 
Strangely and delightfully different. 
Courtney, I said to myself, the moment 
after I heard your lovely voice—you 
must see her again—you must!" 

"Please," Sharon said, "please don't. 
You can't know what you're saying—it's 
impossible!" 

"Impossible? Hardly that. Let us say 
difficult. First I have to convince you 
that I'm sincere—that I mean you nei- 
ther harm nor dishonor. That is diffi- 


“Oh, thank you, thank you!" Court- 
ney said, and leaping down from the cab, 
helped her down. "This," he declared, 
“is the most wonderful day of my life!” 

Or the most unfortunate, Sharon 
thought. Then she said, "Good night," 
and fled up the long stairs. 


HARON stared at the strange child 

whom she had adopted. Lilith, at nine 
was tall for her age, and very slender. 
There was an odd quality to her beauty. 
Something smoldering, Sharon thought. 
There was, Sharon decided, at least a 
promise of qualities that might bring 
Lilith to the brink of the fate which she, 
herself, had suffered. She would have to 
take good care of the child. 

And that, in itself, brought up another 
aspect of the whole matter. Lilith was 
growing up. Always remarkably alert, 
she had grown more so in the past year. 
Even now, she was beginning to ask 
questions—about Pride. How long 
could Sharon conceal the truth from 
her? 

“Do you,” Sharon inquired of Lilith, 
“like Courtney?” 

“Very much,” Lilith said soberly. 
“He’s ever so much nicer than Pride. 

Besides, I need a daddy. Don’t 


“You have made me so happy, 
George—it’s bigger than Harriet’s” 
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you think so, Auntie Sharon?” 

Courtney was coming to- 
night. He would take her riding 
or to the theater, or anywhere 
she wanted to go. He had 
been very patient. And I do 
like him, Sharon thought. 

The trouble is, she mused, I 
love Pride. Nothing, no, noth- 
ing at all seems to make the 
slightest difference in that. Nor 
would anything ever, she be- 
lieved. But was she sure? If she 
were to go away—far away and 
settle down with a man who 
was gentleness itself —might she 
not forget Pride? Was it not, 
after all, her duty to Lilith, to 
herself, and to her God, to for- 
get him? She put up both her 
hands to her head. It ached so. 
No head on earth was designed 
to bear the burden of so much 
thinking. Yet she must think. 
She must decide once and for 
all which way she must go. It 
was all so simple. All she had to 
do was to say yes to Courtney. 

She heard the bell now, 
sounding clearly, in the hall. 
And her small feet were racing 
down the stairs. “I’m coming, 
Courtney,” she said. “Oh, yes, 


he wasn’t used to being re- 
buffed. Especially not by the lower or- 
ders, Sharon thought grimly. 

“No, thank you, Mr. Randolph. I'm 
on my way home—and, after all, we 
haven't been properly introduced." 

“Oh, bother!” Randolph said. “Very 
well, I’m Courtney Randolph, at your 
service, ma'am. And you're Miss Sharon 
O'Neil—a lovely name, by the way. 
Now, we're properly introduced. May I 
take you riding?" 


HARON started to shake her head, 
but the humor of the whole situation 
struck her with irresistible force. She and 
Pride hadn't been properly introduced 
either. Who was she to stand on cere- 
mony? Besides, Courtney Randolph 
seemed a thoroughly likable young man 
—that ridiculous British accent of his ex- 
cepted. 

“All right," she smiled, “for a little 
while. I’m very tired. We'll ride around 
the square until you explain why you 
accosted me in the street. Then, you'll 
take me home." 

“That,” Courtney said, once they were 
settled in the cab, “is very easy to ex- 
plain—I didn't know how else to get in 
touch with you. I didn't mean to be 
rude, truly 1 didn't—you must believe 
me!" 

“I do believe you," Sharon said gently. 


cult. Unfortunately, men of my class 
have made it so. All I'm asking, my 
dear Miss O'Neil, is the opportunity of 
calling upon you." 

“Please,” Sharon said, “take me home 
now. I—I'm all confused.” 

"Good! At least I have some effect 
upon you. I was beginning to despair. 
What's your address?" 

Sharon told him. Then she sat back 
and listened to his gay platitudes until 
they had reached her house. 

"[—I must go now," she said. But 
Courtney caught her hand. 

"Wait," he said. "You haven't told 
me whether or not I may call." 

Sharon thought quickly, wildly. He's 
so nice—a real gentleman. Oh, why 
didn't I meet him long ago—before 
Pride? Oh, yes, before I was destroyed 
by Pride. 

"Please," Courtney Randolph whis- 
pered. 

Why not? Sharon mused, I am not 
bound to Pride—must I stay forever the 
prisoner of my weakness—and my love? 
I—I could marry this boy, perhaps, and 
then I would be free—free! Oh, Pride, 
she wept inside the darkness of her 
heart, why is it that I must love you so? 

“Yes,” Sharon said at last, “you may 
call. But not on Thursday nights—I'm 
always busy, then." 


tonight, at last, l'lIcometo you." 

She threw open the door, and stood 
there in the dull glow of the street 
lamp, her face flushed and eager, so that 
seeing it, Courtney was powerless to 
move. 

"Sharon," he whispered. "Oh, my 
dearest." 

"Come in," she said gently "We 
won't go out tonight. I—I want to talk 
to you." 

He followed her mutely up the stairs, 
his eyes filled with so doglike a devotion 
that she could feel it though she did not 
look at him. 

"Sit down," she said. 
like some wine?" 

“No—Yes! God knows I need some. 
You were so lovely there in the doorway, 
Sharon. There was something in your 
face that unnerved me. I don't know 
what it was—” 

“I do," Sharon said. “I think you 
saw that I've come to a decision—about 
us" 


"Would you 


“Oh, my Lord!" he breathed. “Don’t 
say it’s over. Please don’t say we're fin- 
ished. I might disgrace myself. I rather 
fear I might shed tears. Rum show, 
what? Please, Sharon.” 

“Don’t be alarmed,” she said slowly. 
“That wasn’t what I was going to say.” 

He was on his feet now. Then with a 
gesture that was absurd, ridiculous, and 
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curiously touching all at the same time, 
he dropped to his knees. 

"Sharon," he whispered, *you don't 
mean—you aren't going to say—oh, 
dearest, dearest." 

Sharon stopped suddenly, the hand 
she was about to put out to him half 
withdrawn. The young, utterly foolish 
tenderness upon his face was a beautiful 
thing suddenly. It was a deep and honest 
emotion—clumsy and without grace as 
such things usually are. But very real, 
and very true. And what she had been 
about to do was the worst of all be- 
trayals: She was about to accept this 
man—under false pretenses. She had 
been, unthinking up to now, about to al- 
low him to wed a woman whom he 
thought honest and pure. But now, sud- 
denly, she could not do it. 

She lifted her head, her nostrils flar- 
ing. There was pride in every line of her 
thin figure. And, even as his heart sank, 
Courtney was sure that 


past. Well, that’s dead now. It died 
last night—only I didn’t have the sense 
to know it. Let’s leave it buried, shall 
we? Let’s go on as though nothing—as 
though it had never been.” 

She stood there looking at him, her 
eyes widening and darkening in her thin 
face. 

“You made a mistake,” he went on 
hurriedly. “Granted. But I’m not God. 
It isn’t my duty to judge you or punish 
you. All I can do is to love you and 
help you forget—if you can. Can you, 
Sharon?” 

Slowly she shook her head. 

“No,” she whispered. “Does it mat- 
ter?” 

“No!” he half shouted. “It doesn’t. 
Nothing matters but the fact I love you. 
Nothing counts on this bloody earth 
except that I’m going to marry you—if 
you'll have me. Will you, Sharon? I'd 
be most humbly grateful." 


never again in this life 
would he see anyone so 
beautiful. 

"Yes," she said at 
last, "I was going to say 
that. I was going to tell 
you I'd marry you. But 
I cannot. I'd have to lie 
in order to do it—and 
you are far too good for 


lies." 
**Rather thick, 
Sharon. Put it more 


simply, won't you? Lies? 
How could you lie? It 
would be blasphemy 
from an angel." 
Sharon bent forward 
suddenly, the pride in 
her gone as though it 
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had never been. 
"Please, Courtney— 
please go," she said. 
"Don't make me tell 
you what I'll have to, if 
you stay." 

Courtney scrambled 
clumsily to his feet. 

“There isn't any- 
thing," he said stoutly, 
*on the face of God's 
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Which hats stay on, and which are 
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green earth that could 
make a particle of dif- 


—RICHARD ARMOUR 


ference in the way I feel 
about you." 

"Are you sure, Courtney?" Sharon 
whispered. 

“Absolutely!” 

“Very well,” she said, looking straight 
into his face. “I have been Pride Daw- 
son’s mistress for nearly five years. I 
am neither good, nor true, nor fine. 
I am not fit to loose the laces of your 
boots, much less become your wife.” 
She stood there, seeing his face crum- 
bling into the shapeless contortions of 
pure grief, the pain in his eyes so naked 
and pitiful, that even to look upon it was 
a shameful thing. 

Then she bent down with her own 
curiously angular grace and picked up 
his hat. “Good-by, Courtney,” she said. 

He did not answer her. She held the 
door open for him, and watched him as 
he reeled drunkenly through it. Then, 
very quietly, she closed-it behind him. 


HE next morning, when Sharon 
came down the steps of her house, 
she saw a cab racing toward her. It drew 
to an abrupt halt, and Courtney jumped 
out of it, signaling the driver to wait. 
Sharon stood quite still, her dark eyes 
somber and questioning, until he came 
up to her. 
“Sharon, I—" Courtney began. “I—” 
"Yes?" she said very quietly. "Yes, 
Courtney?" 
“Tve been a fool! Forgive me." 
Sharon's brows rose sharply. “I—for- 
give you? For what?" 
*For behaving so badly. For making 
you think my love so small a thing. It 
isn't, you know. You told me about your 


She did not move at all, her face as 
still and white as though it had been 
carved from stone, her eyes wide, star- 
ing at him, their expression unchanged 
except that now they filled up ever so 
slowly with tears. He stood there in the 
silent street, listening to the sound of his 
own breathing. The cab horse brought 
his foot down upon the cobblestones. 
The clang of the iron shoe was deafen- 
ing, so that Courtney jumped at the 
sound. 

The teardrops brimmed in Sharon's 
eyes, spilling over her lashes, and mak- 
ing slow streaks down her thin cheeks. 
Courtney remembered the face of the 
Our Lady of the Sorrows that he had 
seen in Spain while making his grand 
tour. Sharon's face was like that now, 
illumined with tenderness. 

"You'd be grateful," she whispered. 
"You'd be grateful—for saving my life. 
For taking away all my shame—all the 
self-torment I've lived with all these 
years. No, Courtney—it’s I who must 
be grateful. I should kneel down here in 
the street and kiss your hands." 

He put out his arms to her and she 
came to him very simply. "None of 
that," he said gruffly. “Forget it. If you 
weren't good, I couldn't love you. But 
you are good—good all the way 
through. The ones who are bad aren't 
sorry. I’ve a feeling you've paid for what 
you've done a thousand times over—in 
remorse. Heavy coin, Sharon. It adds 
up in God's scales. Jolly accurate they 
are, too. They've struck a balance, now." 

*You think so, Courtney?" she said. 
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"Right. Now kiss me, quickly. I've 
things to do. I've a ring to buy, remem- 
ber?" 

Sharon kissed him softly, then hung 
back against the circle of his arms, look- 
ing at him. “And the instructions, Court- 
ney? You'll do that for me?" 

“For you, ld become a Turk. And 
your faith is rather beautiful. I think I 
shall enjoy finding out what has made 
you what you are. One more thing, 
Sharon—when?" 

"As soon as you've finished the in- 
structions,” Sharon said. “I’m afraid to 
wait too long—something might hap- 

en." 
: “Nothing will happen now! Nothing 
could.” 

"You're very sure, aren't you?" 
Sharon sighed. "Very well. But I've got 
to tell you something else, Courtney. I 
don't want any lies between us. I don't 
love you. I wish I did. But the—other 
has done too much to me. I'm a little 
numb, I think. I’m very grateful to you 
—very simply and honestly grateful. It's 
a great honor to become your wife. I 
want you to be patient with me, because; 
when I do start to love you—and I will, 
Courtney, I will—I shall love you very 
much." t 

“That’s all I ask," Courtney said. 

"Im afraid I’m going to begin de- 
‘manding things of you already," she 
sighed. "But I can't go to the shop to- 
day. Will you drive down there and tell 
the girls I won't be in? I'll go with you 
part of the way. I want you to drop me 
off at the:cathedral. I—1 have to talk to 
Father Shannon." 

“Gladly,” Courtney said. 


HE sky was blue above the cathe- 

dral, and in the wash of the sun there 
were fleecy wisps of cloud. Even the 
heavy oaken door had lost its forbidding 
look. One of the doors stood ajar, and 
through it Sharon could see the dancing 
flames of the candles clustered about the 
feet of the Holy Mother. 

There was joy in her heart now, a wild, 
sweet joy, as soft as angels singing. She 
got out of the cab and ran toward 
the door of the cathedral, but before 
she had reached it she turned aside and 
went flying up the path that led to the 
rectory. 

Watching her go, Courtney Randolph 
said in a short and simple prayer. “For- 
give her, O God,” he murmured. “If I 
can—it ought to be ever so much easier 
for You." 

Inside the rectory, Father Shannon 
stood up as Sharon entered. She fell to 


her knees before him, and covered his 
gnarled old hands with kisses, sobbing 
so hard that she could not speak. 

"Hush, child," he said gently. "I've 
been expecting you. God, in His own 
good time, and in His own way, always 
brings His chosen home. Come, there's 
a place for these things." Then, taking 
her by the hand, he raised her from the 
floor and led her through a passageway 
into the cathedral where the confes- 
sional box waited. 


OING home through the busy noon- 

day streets, Sharon's steps were as 
light as thistledown, though she knew 
well that the heaviest of all her tasks lay 
before her. 

She must send for Pride and tell him 
what she was going to do. This was a 
proud thing, not to be accomplished 
like a thief in the night. It was going 
to be very bad, telling him. He was 
going to do everything in his power to 
stop her. Before, she would have been 
afraid of that. She would have been un- 
sure of her own strength. But today, she 
had no fear. 

She sent her note off by special mes- 
senger. and settled down to wait. It 
would not take long, she knew. But she 
was unprepared for. how little time it 
actually took: A scant half hour later, 
her bell went mad. 

She went down the stairs and opened 
the door. Pride was trembling all over 
with fury. 

“You!” he roared. “Oh, you lying lit- 
tle—” 

“Hush, Pride,” she said quietly. 
“Come inside, please. This is our affair. 
There’s no cause to discuss it with the 
world.” - 

Inside her flat, she turned quickly to 
Hilda and told her to take Lilith out for 
a walk—a long walk. What must be 
said now was not for the ears of a child. 

Hilda and the child were not halfway 
down the stairs, before Pride turned to 
her. 

"So," he sneered, "you're marrying 
the Randolph millions! What's the mat- 
ter, wasn't my money good enough for 
you? You wouldn't take a penny from 
me. How come you think it's any dif- 
ferent to take it from that simpering 
little pup? Tell me, how come?" 

“It’s vastly different, Pride," she said. 
“And you know it. I shall be Courtney's 
wife. There's nothing standing between 
us—as there was between you and me. 
Did you believe I liked what I was do- 
ing? Didn't you realize I’d jump at the 
chance to hold my head up again and 
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Expect much... and get more...8 
in these amazing outboard motors. 
Check these features and see for 
yourself why MARTIN MOTORS 
now, more than ever before, are 
the New Standard of Performance: 


From trolling speed to full throttle 


in as little as 3 SECONDS* 
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v Mechanically-controlled intake poppet valves 
v Power head swivel, 360° y Streamlined, leak- 
proof filler cap y Vertical stern adjustment y 
Depend-a-Pull starter y Filler cap, combining 
air vent and spare shear pin clips y 3 resting 
positions y Simplified, synchronized controls 
Y Micro-gem forged, counter-balanced steel 
crankshaft y Open channel, no-clog cooling sys- 
tem y Rubber spark plug protectors y Built-in 
power head spray shield , Full range, dual ad- 
justment, concentric bowl carburetor / Protekt- 
all corrosion and salt water proof finish through- 
out y Rubber mounted steering handle y Rubber 
cushioned motor mountings y Full swivel lower 
unit—swings up into boat / Fully enclosed drive 
shaft permanently lubricated y Complete 360° 
steering—reverse, around and forward y Built-in 
fuel strainer y Weedless type propeller y Mold- 
ed rubber-to-brass propeller drive clutch 4 More 
horsepower per pound of motor weight y Vir- 
tually flood proof—instant starting y Equal fuel 
distribution and uniform firing / Maximum horse- 
power for engine size / Positive displace- 
ment rotor type water pump y Matched, 
diamond-bored connecting rods y Quiet, 
muffled, pre-cooled underwater exhaust 
v High tension positive action magneto 
with permanent alnico magnets / Two- 
toned, baked enamel overcoating / And 
many others. 


See your MARTIN MOTOR dealer, now! 


FREE! Write for illustrated booklet on the new 
MARTIN MOTORS including "TIPS for TOPS in 
Outboard Motoring". Address: Martin Motors, 
Dept. CR-497, Eau Claire, Wis. 
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*MARTIN "60" 


Alternate Twin 
7.2 H.P. 
Approx. 44 Ibs. 
Certified at 
4,000 R.P.M. 


MARTIN "40" 


Alternate Firing Twin 
4⁄2 H.P. 
Approx. 36 lbs. 
Certified at 
4,300 R.P.M. 


MARTIN ''20" 
Single Cylinder 
2% H.P. 
Approx. 30 Ibs. 
Certified at 
»i 4,300 R.P.M. 


MARTIN MOTORS 
are priced from 


$119.95 


Every MARTIN OUTBOARD 
MOTOR is performace test- 
ed BY EXPERTS BEFORE 
LEAVING THE FACTORY. We 
have built a motor which 
is dependable and: which 
will last many years. 


Answers to your questions 
( from Lortland, Flot Springs and Santa fe J 
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W. R. Rogers is head of the Rogers Construction Co., in Portland, Ore. Molly Sue Brandt (left) is a high school student in Hot Springs, Ark. 
Your question: “Do these new Super-Cushions really give more mileage?" Your question: “Why do you feel safer driving with Super-Cushions?” 
MR. ROGERS says: “Over a period of years, I've used nearly every tire MISS BRANDT says: ‘‘Super-Cushions hold the road so much better, and 
on the market—and I find that Super-Cushions are giving me more allow you to stop so much quicker, that you get a wonderful new feeling 
mileage than any other kind. And it's amazing how much smoother they of safety! The car rides and handles like a dream. And Super-Cushions 
make your car ride, and how much better traction you get.” are’so good-looking they dress up your whole car!" 


Conventional Tire | Super-Cushion 


b. Ordinary ride 


PA 


Why a softer ride? Because the Super-Cushion 
is a bigger and softer tire. It runs on less air 
pressure. It soaks up jolts and jars. You get a 
softer ride, fewer rattles and fewer repair bills! 


Conventional Tire 


B 


lar-size "footprint" 
nny fraction 


Bigger Footprint” 


N 
°W greater traction 


Why better traction? The Super-Cushion has a 
larger contact area with the road. You feel 
a great new ease in car handling. Your car flows ! 
around the curves, stops easier and quicker! MOR E PE 


Ivan R. Head is manager of a radio station in Santa Fe, N. M. 
Your question: “Does a car ride a lot smoother with Super-Cushions?”’ 


MR. HEAD says: “I fly my own plane, and except for an early morning 
flight on a calm day, I've never had a ride as smooth and comfortable as 
the one I get with Super-Cushions. They really absorb road shock. And 
they give me longer mileage than other tires, too.” 
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Your question: “Will Super-Cushions fit my present wheels and rims?" 


Your Goodyear Dealer says: “You bet they will! Let us modernize your 
car with a change to Super-Cushions now. And when you get new tires, 
it's wise to get new tubes. 'The perfect combination is Super-Cushions 
with LifeGuard Safety Tubes—the tubes that make a blowout harmless. 
You can't get better protection to save your life. Drive in today!" 


We think you'll like “THE GREATEST STORY EVER TOLD" — every Sunday — ABC Network 


OPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND Sri Lan Fh Ge Th Me om 


It Takes 


TWO HOLES 
to make a 


PUNCTURE! 


...and Both Need 
Expert Repair 


€ It’s not enough to repair the 
tube alone. Even the smallest 
hole ina casing will “suck in” dirt 
and moisture, causing fabric rot 
which leads to serious blowouts. 


BOWES tire repair 
does BOTH jobs 
Safely and Quickly 


Bowes tire and tube repairs are 
quick, lasting and safe. Your 
Bowes repairman is equipped, 
not only to repair your tube, but 
also, where necessary, to make 
rapid inexpensive repairs to the 
casing. For greater tire mileage 
and — safer driving, look for the 
Bowes tire repair sign! 


DRIVE IN WHERE 
YOU SEE THIS SIGN 


BOWES “SEAL FAST” CORPORATION 
INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 


look people in the face and not be 
ashamed any more?” 

“But you love me!” Pride growled. 
“Me!” 

“It,” Sharon sighed, “is a very wicked 
love, Pride. I’ve often wished I didn’t.” 

“And marrying him isn't wicked? 
Standing up in the church in the bride's 
white you have no right to is not a sin? 
Fooling the poor jackass isn't either, I 
don't suppose. Only you're not going to 
marry him, Sharon—you know why?" 

“No,” Sharon whispered, “why?” 

“Because I’m going to go to him and 
tell him the truth! I’m going to let him 
know he’s taking my leavings. When I 
get through with you, the gals down at 
Horseface Harry’s are going to look like 
plaster saints alongside of you! Then 
what becomes of your pretty wedding, 
Sharon? Think he'll have you then?” 

“I know he will,” Sharon said simply. 

“Then you're a fool! Ain't no man on 
earth what would—" 

“Except Courtney,” Sharon said 
quietly. *Go to him, Pride, and hear 
from his own lips that I’ve told him 
about us already—every sordid detail. 
Go and look at a man whose heart is big 
enough to forgive me even so black a sin 
as that—it’ll do you good. It’s time you 
found out that all the world is not made 
to your measure—that there are people 
in it whose goodness is like an armor 
that blunts any weapon you can hurl 
their way.” 

“You—you told him?” Pride whis- 
pered. “All about—us?” 

“ATL” 

“And it didn’t make any difference? 
Hell, Sharon, he’s no man!” 

“Not your kind of a man, thank 
God!” : 

Pride studied her curiously, his brow 
furrowed with frowning. 

Now, Sharon knew, he's going to 
change his tactics. Now, he's going to 
plead with me. 

“Look, Sharon," he mumbled, “you 
can’t do this to me. I made a bad mis- 
take in not marrying you right off. When 
I tried to fix things up by getting a 
divorce, you wouldn’t let me. How can 
you stand there and hurt me so? Don’t 
you know how I love you—can’t you 
understand how much I need you?” 

“You,” Sharon said coldly, “don’t 
need anybody!” 


RIDE walked toward her, his eyes 

dark in his big face. “I’ll show you 
how I need you!” he snarled, and pulled 
her into his arms. 

But Sharon twisted her face away 
from his kisses. “I don’t want to fight 
you, Pride,” she said. “But if you try— 
that—I shall die first. Look at me, 
Pride. Look in my eyes and see I mean 
what I say. I tell you I shall die first. 
Do you understand that? Now, let me 

io!" 

She could feel his grip loosening 
slowly, until at last he stood back, look- 
ing at her. His face was so baffled and 
beaten that for one moment, she was 
sorry for him. Then she hardened her 
heart. 

“Good-by, Pride," she said calmly, 
and put out her hand. 

Slowly, clumsily, he took it. He stood 
there holding it a long time. Then, sud- 
denly, he let it drop. “You'll be seeing 
me," he said, and turning, went through 
the door and down the long stairs. 

Sharon stood there a long time after 
he had gone. I will not cry! she told her- 
self, I will not! But a moment later, she 
was a small and broken figure, sobbing 
against the chair. 

Sharon's gaze rested briefly upon the 
face of her husband. Then she looked 
upward again toward the dirty gray of 
the curtains. That was only one of the 
many things she did not like about Pitts- 
burgh. But she had no grounds for com- 
plaint, for it was she who had suggested 
to Courtney that they come here shortly 
after their marriage. 


Her decision had been based in part 
upon the fact that one portion of the 
mighty Randolph fortune was in steel, so 
that it was easy for Courtney to obtain a 
position in one of the family mills; the 
other, and major, part of the decision had 
turned upon the compelling necessity 
that she felt to get as far as possible away 
from Pride. 

What's happened to us? she thought 
miserably. I've tried so hard—so hard. 


HE had the impulse to lean forward 

across the breakfast table and take 
Courtney's hand. But one glance at his 
face was enough to stifle that impulse 
completely. In less than a year of mar- 
riage, Courtney Randolph had aged vis- 
ibly. There was no youth in his eyes 
now, no light, no gaiety. He sat there 
across the table and stared at Sharon 
with owl-like gravity, his whole expres- 
sion that of a man who sat eternally in 
judgment and yet was powerless to pass 
sentence. 

Those letters, Sharon told herself for 
the thousandth time, those damnable 
letters! But knowing the reason was no 
good, when knowing did not provide any 
remedy. She could not go to Courtney 
and say, “Don’t think about it, my dar- 
ling; it was and is nothing; forget it for 
my sake." Not any more. She had said 
those words and others like them too 
many times now. And with no effect. 

Courtney would have believed her, if 
he could; but he could not. His sickness, 
a terrible disease in any man, was, in a 
man of his temperament, incurable. And 
mortal, Sharon realized suddenly. If he 
does not get over his jealousy, he will 
very likely die of it. Look at his hands, 
how the bones show through. He must 
have lost twenty pounds in the last two 
months. 

She looked at the food untouched 
upon his plate. "Courtney, please," she 
whispered. 

“Eh—what? Oh—my breakfast. So 


sorry, my dear; but J’m really not hun- 


“You always say that,” Sharon de- 
clared. “But you must, darling—you 
must! And this business of never sleep- 
ing—how many times have I awakened 
to find you gone from me? Roaming 
about the house like a disembodied 
ghost. Oh, Court—why can’t you for- 
get it? Why can’t you believe in me?” 

He leaned forward suddenly and took 
her hand. “I do, Sharon,” he said. “It’s 
I that I don't believe in. Of course, it 
was a shock to discover that you’d con- 
ceal anything from me.” 

“Court, Court—” Sharon whispered. 
“You know why! Pride wrote me, and I 
never answered him. I thought he would 
give up after a time—though I should 
have known him better than that. It was 
just that I didn’t want you to worry that 
I never told you about it. And I knew 
you would, darling. That day you came 
into the house with one of his letters in 
your hand, I knew I had been wrong. 
But was I, Court? Wouldn’t you have 
worried just the same, if I had told you?” 

“Yes,” Courtney said honestly, “I sup- 
pose I would have. There’s only one 
way you could stop me from worrying, 
Sharon. You know what that is?” 

Slowly, Sharon shook her head. “No, 
Court.” 

“It’s very simple, really. All you have 
to do is to look into my eyes and say, ‘I 
don’t love him any more, Court’—and 
mean it. Rather an easy thing, what? 
Only you have to mean it. For I'll know 
if you're lying." 

He looked at her and his eyes took on 
the imploring quality of a dog's—beg- 
ging for a word, a breath—a mere crust 
of comfort. 

I should do it now, Sharon thought. 
In this world there are no absolutes. And 
the sin of lying would be outweighed by 
the kindness for which it will be told. 

She lifted up his face and gazed full 
into his eyes. They were very blue and 


“You say, ‘John Quincy Adams’? Congratu- 
lations, Mr. Percival Van Tassel, of 123 
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BAND-AID* Elastic Adhesive 
Bandage stretches as you move. 
Perfect for knuckles and knees! 


100% 
STERILE ` 


BAND-AID 
Clostic 


ADHESIVE BANDAGES 


Look for the 
yellow box 


ffe jolie 


So comfortable! BAND-AID Elas- 
tic Adhesive Bandage fits snugly 
on hard-to-bandage places. 
Stretches as you move. Stays put 
without binding. Flesh color— 
less conspicuous. 
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*BAND-AID is the Reg. Trade-mark of Johnson 
& Johnson for its adhesive bandage. 


A touch of your fingers—and Bag Boy is 
ready to roll. Bag Boy rolls on large ball- 
bearing wheels. Adjustable handle balances 
weight. Automobile type (spring-mounted) 
knee-action wheels and air cushion tires 
absorb bumps. Clubs are always right 
there. At leading stores and pro shops. 
Standard $29.50; Deluxe $34.50, or write 
Jarman-Williamson, 601 N.E. 28th Ave., Portland, Oregon 


“WORLD'S FAVORITE GOLF CART” 
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“Oh, Freddie, you shouldn't have 
spent so—good Heavens, you didn’t!” 


LARRY REYNOLDS 


clear. But there was something else in 
them now—the quality of quiet—the 
look of almost impassively exact judg- 
ment. Courtney was right; he would 
know if she lied. Slowly, terribly, she 
bowed her head. 

The silence stretched itself out be- 
tween them, rearing itself up like a 
wall. 

“I see," Courtney whispered. “It’s that 
way still.” 

“Yes,” Sharon said miserably. “But 
not for always, Court! I promise you— 
not for always!” 

He stood up and she came to him, but 
he did not kiss her. Instead, he looked 
down somberly into her eyes. 

“Don’t promise, Sharon,” he said gen- 
tly. “Promises should be based on more 
than the will. Before making them, you 
should also have the means.” 

“Oh, Court,’ Sharon whispered. 
“Court—” 

“Hush,” he said. “Don’t cry.” 

Sharon blinked back her tears. 
“There’s—something I wanted to talk to 
you about,” she said; “but between us 
we’ve spoiled the morning. It will have 
to wait now.” 

“No,” Courtney said. “Let’s have it 
out. Pd rather not spend the day at the 
office wondering.” 

“I—I suppose you're right," Sharon 
said faintly. “It’s just that I have to go to 
New York." 4 

“No!” 

“Look, Court, be reasonable. Ma- 
thilda has finally found a buyer for my 
shop. Only he will not come to terms 
with anyone but the actual owner. Ma- 
thilda showed him the power of attorney 
that I gave her, but it did not do any 
good. So I have to go. Don’t you see, 
darling, it’s a good thing? After this, I 
will have severed all connections with 
New York.” 

“But,” Courtney 
“what about—him?” 

“New York is a huge city,” Sharon 
said. “And why should Pride even try 
to find me—since he will not even know 
that I am there?" 

Courtney measured her with his eyes. 
*He won't know?" 

Sharon's answering gaze was cool and 
serene. “He will not know." 

Before the conviction in her tone, 
Courtney bowed. 

“When do you have to go?” he asked. 

“That’s just the trouble. I should go 
today. But l'll wire Mathilda to put it 
off until tomorrow.” 

Courtney glanced at his watch. “No, 


said ominously, 


don’t,” he said. “There’s a train leaving 
at eleven o'clock. I'll put you on it. 
They can spare me at the office for one 
morning. In fact—” 

"No, Court," Sharon interrupted him, 
"there's no need for you to go with me. 
Ill be quite all right. Besides, you've 
done so well at the office, that I don't 
want anything to spoil it. Your father 
was awfully nice the last time he was 
here." 

"Credits you with making a man of 
me. Jolly well right, too. Oh, well—I 
guess T'll survive until you come back. 
Only don't be too long, dear. Promise 
me?" 

“I promise," Sharon said cheerfully. 
“Now I have to rush! It's only two hours 
till eleven!” 


FTER he had kissed his wife good-by 
and watched the train pull out, 
Courtney Randolph stood for a long 
time upon the platform. And, try as he 
would, the nagging little demons pushed 
their pikes into his consciousness. 

“No, Court," he repeated in the 
darkness of his mind, “ "There's no need 
for you to go with me—’” No need at 
all. You might interfere with a most 
rapturous reunion. Did you see the let- 
ter from Mathilda? Why didn't she show 
it to you? Why else but there wasn't any 
letter. Oh, fool, fool! This very morn- 
ing, she would not deny that she loved 
him. And how quickly she spoke up be- 
fore I even finished suggesting that I 
might go along with her! I’ve borne this 
thing long enough! Love letters in every 
mail—which she tells me she destroys. 
All right—but before or after answering 
them? Rum show, Courtney—rather 
bloody thick! This time, I won't stand 
for it. 

He had reached the ticket window by 
this time and was hammering upon the 
counter with his hand. 

*Eh, what?" the ticket vendor said 
sleepily. "Whats your hurry, young 
man?" 

“New York!” Courtney hissed. “The 
very next train!” ; 

"Which don't leave till seven o'clock 
tonight," the ticket vendor said calmly. 
"So's you'd might as well keep your 
shirt on." 

"There aren't 
Courtney groaned. 

"Nary a one. Well, speak up—do ye 
want a ticket, or don't you?" 

"Yes," Courtney said. "New York— 
round trip." 

(To be continued next week) 
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LITTLE 
ELECTRIC 
LANTERN 


Little lantern — 
lots of light! Designed 
to be carried almost anywhere— 
in glove compartment, tool chest, 
drawer, pocket or purse. Switch 
glows in the dark! 


The Buddy is a honey for 
looks — a bearcat for service. 
Rust-proof, tough metal case, 
finished in baked red enamel. 
Sturdy handle with bright finish. 
Unbreakable lens. Uses two 134” 
flashlight cells... Keep one 
handy, always! See your hard- 
ware, sport, or electrical dealer. 


DELTA 


 POWER//f£ 


2-Lite Electric Lantern 
AMERICA'S FINEST ELECTRIC LANTERN 
A veritable "power- 
plant." 80-100 hours 
of brilliant spotlight 
or floodlight on one. 
6-volt battery. Has 
dozens of uses. Over- 
all height, 9 inches. 
$ 465 complete, 


battery 


BRILLIANT 
FLOODLIGHT 


Ra 


For the Bicyclists 


in Your Family 


DELTA JET-RAY 

Bicycle Horn-Lite. Brilliant light, 
loud horn. In one unit! Jet de- 
sign: Uses 2 st'd. 14” flashlight 
cells. Less batteries ..... $3.75 


DELTA HUBBA-HUBBA 

Revolving bicycle hub lights. 
Brilliant circles of colored, never- 
ending light. Each set uses 2 st'd. 
14” flashlight cells. Price, each, 
less batteries......... $1.35 


stop light, tail 

It's new and different. Uses 2 
scd. 1%” flashlight cells. Price, 
less batteries......... $2.69 


ELECTRIC 
COMPANY 


Marion, Ind. 


ORIGINATORS AND WORLD'S LARGEST PRODUCERS 
OF ELECTRIC LANTERNS 
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WRITTEN ON THE LABEL...TRUE 
OF THE WHISKY FOR 79 YEARS! 


"Ikere aa notheng Celor 


As you enjoy Old Forester, re- 
member that its superb richness 
and smooth, full-bodied flavor 
~* are the result of one family’s 
determination since 1870 to pro- 
duce only the finest Kentucky 
Whisky. Today, this same 
family is still carrying on this glorious tradition — still 
preserving the truth of that famous statement, written 
on the Old Forester label 79 years ago!— "There is 


nothing better in the market." 


BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION... 
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AT LOUISVILLE IN KENTUCKY 


TROUBLE IS MY MIDDLE NAME 


Continued from page 16 


that my life wasn’t in danger, but I 
figured that was okay, that was the way 
they had to work things. And it was 
hello, Rocky, how are you, we saw your 
last fight, and we saw you fight this guy 
and we saw you kill that guy. They 
were talking in general like any friend 
would talk to another friend. I mean, 
they were trying to help me, make things 
easier for me. And finally they were 
telling me: What do you think of all this 
business about corruption in the fight 
business and football and basketball? 

And I said: That’s certainly lousy for 
people to do a thing like that. 

And they said: How would you like 
to be a hero? 

What do you mean, be a hero? 

Oh, you know, see your name in the 
papers, Rocky Graziano Clears Boxing, 
headlines all over the papers. 

And I said: Why? What do you mean? 
I don't understand what you're bringin; 
out. . 

And they said: Do people come over 
and offer you money on fights, tell you 
how you're going to do, and this and 
that? 

Isaid: Yeah, they come over. 

Anybody ever come over and ask you 
to lose a fight? 

Once in a while. 
over. 

Who were the guys? 

I said: What do you mean, who were 
the guys? Anybody! 


You get punks all 


A New Angle on Bribe Story 


I guess I just didn't understand. And 
they were taking it very easy with me, 
and talking, and it kept getting bigger 
and bigger. Like I would say: All right, 
for the sake of the argument, suppose 
some guys did come over and offered 
me a bribe. So what? 

And they would say to me: So did you 
talk to them? 

Sure I talked to them. 

So what did you tell them? 

I told them, see you later. 

And what I couldn't explain to them 
is that instead of saying good-by or get 
out of here, I say: See you later. That's 
my way of saying no. Later means ten, 
fifteen years from now. I just can't say 


no outright. I mean, I guess I was doing 
wrong in not saying no outright and then 
not reporting it, but I just didn't think. 

But I couldn't explain that to the D.A. 
They kept me there for about fifteen 
hours, asking me questions, telling me 
they got real information about a fix, 
and I kept hoping they would bring in 
some guys so I could identify them. But 
they didn't bring anybody in, except 
Colonel Eddie Eagan, chairman of the 
N.Y. State Athletic Commission, who 
came up and went right in with them 
for two hours. And Colonel Eagan is 
a guy who loves boxing. I know, because 
before all my fights in New York, he 
would always come around and tell me 
how he expected a good clean fight. And 
he wanted to get to the bottom of this 
and clean it up. 

And when he came out from the D.A. 
he said to me: Rocky, why don't you 
tell them the truth? 

And I thought, here's a guy in the 
same racket as me and he don't believe 
me. I could understand how the D.A. 
thought a fix was on, but it hurt me when 
Colonel Eagan asked me that question. 
Because I never threw a fight in my life. 
I told him: Did I ever throw a fight? The 
only main event fight I ever lost was the 
Zale fight, did I throw that? 

So finally they let me go about four 
o'clock in the morning and told me not 
to say anything and I said all right. And 
the next day it's all over the papers. 
Somebody tried to get me to throw a 
fight and I didn't report the bribe: And 
Isaid to myself: This is a real big thing. 
What did I do, kill somebody? It was a 
real big issue. 

And that's why I lost my license in 
New York State, because they said I 
didn't report a bribe to the boxing com- 
missioner. I had a hearing before the 
New York State Boxing Commission 
and I told them I postponed the Shank 
fight because I hurt my back, I wasn't 
up to par, but after the hearing, Colonel 
Eagan said they're taking my license 
away indefinitely for failing to report a 
bribe. Rule 64. And that's the way it 
is in New York now. Ican't fight in my 
own home town. 

And I felt real bad about that. The 
way people would talk to me, I began to 
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“Yes, I can taste the charcoal flavor. 
See if you can retain a little of the 
meat flavor on the next one, will you?” 


BILL KING 
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KIEKHAEFER 


MERCURY super 5 


THE fit AND 


5 kp. OUTBOARD WITH 


PROVED FULL-JEWELED POWER* THE Calit sup. 
OUTBOARD WITH PROVED FULL-JEWELED POWER* 


A 


GENTLE enough for 
the First Mate 


Mom will love the new Super 5— 
alternate firing Twin. It’s clean, 
trim looking, and so easy to handle. 
No complicated controls to confuse 
her... . Nothing to adjust . . . Easy 
“flick of the wrist" start and away 
you go . . . the super quiet operation 
... the maneuverability of full re- 
verse with auxiliary steering handles 
are features that appeal to her, 


Just what the 
SKIPPER ordered 


Just right for the fisher- 
man, the "Super 5" is 
built with all the proved 
features that are really important 
to the outboard enthusiast . . . its 
“full-jeweled” throughout . . . the 
fully waterproof magneto and spark 

lugs are safety features . . . it will 
idle down from the slowest troll . . . 
yet its sparkling performance planes 
à light boat at 16 miles per hour. 
"There is more fishing time for Dad 
with the new Super 5. 


emm 


ag 


SAFE enough for the 
Whole Crew 


The light weight and handling ease 
appeal to the Junior members. They 
can drive the Super 5 like veterans 
. . . and be safe all the time. The 
*Safety-tilt? adjustment and weed- 
less position permit them to explore 
shallow bays and marshes without 
dangerous transom slamming. And 
And both Dad and Mom know 
that Mercury reliability will bring 
them home. 


Other MERCURY 

. models from 3.5 

7 bp to 25 hp. See 

. your Mercury 

dealer for demon- 

stration. He's listed 

in the yellow sec- 

tion of your phone 
book. 


*Ball & Roller Bearings Throughout. The BIG Engineering 
Difference FIRST In Mercury, In EVERY Mercury, ONLY 


In Mercury. 


Mercury Features are protected by Issued & 


Pending Patents. 


See your dealer, or write direct for free 
KIEKHAEFER CORPORATION, Cedarburg, Wis., U.S.A 
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Most Engine Wear 
Caused by Acid Action 
-not friction! 


Unique "X" Safety Factor 
counteracts Acid Action 
created by "On and Off” driving 


IT’S NOT FRICTION, as generally 
assumed, that causes the most en- 
gine wear! 


It’s Acid Action—chemical etch- 
ing of engine parts that takes place 
in the low operating temperatures 
of today’s “On and Off” driving! 


In your short trips about town, to 
the library, the school, the store—your 
engine is intermittently “On and Off” 
... runs for brief periods of time only. 
Hence it seldom warms up to efficient 
operating temperatures. It runs “cold.” 
In these short “On” periods, combus- 
tion may be incomplete and partially 
burned fuel gases and moisture attack 
the smoothly polished metal surfaces 
chemically. ls this biting acid action 
that accounts for up to 90% of your 
engine's wear! 


Shell Research worked all-out on 
this problem . . . developed a unique 


"X" safety factor to combat Acid 
Action. Now, 24% million miles of road 
testing—and millions of miles of use 
by motorists—have proved conclu- 
sively that with this “X” safety factor 
Acid Action is effectively counteracted 
—engine life is prolonged. 


This triumph of Shell Research— 
another Shell "first"—comes to you 
only in Shell X-100 Motor Oil. This 
oil, long famous for its ability to pro- 
tect vour engine under the stresses of 
sustained high speeds and extreme 
driving conditions, now has this added 
protection for every mile vou drive. It 
is unequalled by any other motor oil, 
no matter its price. 


Let your Shell Dealer drain, flush 
and refill your crankcase with Shell 
X-100 Motor Oil today. 


It's Incomparable! 
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feel: What's the matter, don't these peo- 
ple understand me? They would say to 
me: Why did you throw the fight? They 
didn't even know the fight never even 
took place! 

And I Knew Colonel Eagan did what 
he did for the good of boxing, but I 
really and honestly didn't feel I had done 
something wrong. 

And after the issue broke, we went to 
Abe Greene, who is the head of the 
National Boxing Association and Abe 
Greene gave me the okay to fight Tony 
Zale in Chicago, in a return match for 
the title. And he gave me a license to 
fight in the NBA states. 

And I went into that second Zale fight 
and I wanted to kill the guy. Because if 
I lost that fight, I would of been through 
altogether. So I really wanted to win 


; that fight in the worse way. I trained real 


hard. I had my wife and my little girl, 
Audrey, in Chicago, and I was training 
with all light heavyweights. And I 
wanted to kill Tony Zale. Not personally 
—I just hated him because I wanted to 
win the title. 


Slugging It Out Toe to Toe 


So I walked in there in the first round 
and he dropped me. I ran right into the 
guy and I ran right into a right hand. So, 
no count, I come right up. So the sec- 
ond round, we were really banging. We 
stood toe to toe, slugging away. And he 
was cut, but he wasn't cut as bad as me. 
I had a rip on the left eye, an inch rip, 
and my right eye was also starting to 
swell. So coming into the corner for 
the third round, I tell Whitey Bimstein: 
My eye, it's going bad. 

It was tough for me to see, but in the 
third round we were still banging toe 
to toe. He was a real strong guy, that 
Zale, and I was in very good shape. So 
in the third round, my right eye com- 
pletely closed. It swelled so much that I 
couldn't see out of it. And I had two 
cuts on my left eye. The blood was 
going into my left eye and I couldn't see 
anything out of my right eye. So ending 
the bell for the third round, I go back to 
my corner, I tell Whitey: Whitey, I can't 
see. I was almost crying. I wanted to 
win that fight in the worse way and I 
got to lose because I can't see. 

So finally they patched my left eye up. 
They put some carpenter's glue on the 
cut. That makes the skin like a piece of 
steel. They only put that stuff on in 
championship fights, because it's danger- 
ous for the eyes. But they put it on me 
and I walk out in the fourth round and I 
got hit on the left eye again. It wouldn't 
cut where the carpenter's glue was, be- 
cause that was like the foundation of a 
building, when you put in cement, but it 
cut this time underneath the eye. And 
that round I was really in bad shape. I 
went on two knees from only a little 
punch, when I didn't have to go down, 
because I wanted to clear my eyes up a 
bit. I got up, but I was in pretty bad 
shape. I came back to the corner and I 
was almost crying again. I said: Whitey, 
can't you do something? What kind of 
an eye man are you? 

So Whitey took a razor blade and he 
cut my right eye and he took his mouth 
with his teeth, and he just bit me. And 
after that I could see a little out of the 
right eye. I hit Zale a couple of good 
right-handers under the heart and I 
could see the guy start to weaken. And 
after the fifth round, I was pretty confi- 
dent. Whitey gave me the same treat- 
ment on the eye, and I went out for the 
sixth round and I went to town. I don't 
know how many punches I threw. I got 
the guy against the ropes and I was just 
throwing and throwing and the referee 
was holding me off the guy and I just 
kept throwing them at the guy until he 
caved in. And they stopped the fight. 
And I finally knocked Tony Zale out. 

That was the toughest fight I ever 
had. And even though I was glad I won, 


I felt a little bad about Tony Zale. Be- 
cause the guy held the title so long and 
he's really such a nice guy. When he 
came into the dressing room after the 
fight, he said: I couldn't lose it to a bet- 
ter man. 

And I told him: Don't worry, boy, 
you're the first one I'm fighting next. - 

He's a very quiet guy, that Zale, but 
very nice. He looks like one of these 
guys that come from a farm. I mean, 
he's strictly a farm man, not like a New 
Yorker with a lot of talk, but a very nice 
guy. And a good fighter. I like him for 
that. I like all fighters, to tell the truth. 

And afterwards, the whole boxing 
world wanted to see me, but I said the 
hell with it, let me go home. My wife 
and kid were waiting for me in the ho- 
tel. So when I got there, my little kid, 
Audrey, she didn't recognize me at first. 
My head looked like a watermelon, my 
nose was all banged in, my ear was swol- 
len, my both eyes were almost shut. 
They had to walk me in like a blind man. 
So when I saw my kid, I told her: 
Audrey, you see what you get? You 
should never go in the gutter. Because I 
didn't want to start explaining a fight to 
a three-and-a-half-year-old. So I told 
her: Don't ever go in the gutter, honey. 
That’s what Daddy just did. 

Well, that night they had a big party 
in the room. Finally, I went in the other 
room to lie down and I tried to close the 
window and my hands were so swollen I 
fell over the radiator and almost fell out 
of the window. On the eighteenth floor. 
And I lay in the bathtub the rest of the 
night, with Epsom salts and ice packs all 
over my head. I mean, both me and 
Zale were banged up in that fight. If 
they paid us a million dollars apiece, it 
wouldn't be worth it. Not for that par- 
ticular fight. 

And after I won the championship, I 
came back to New York and there were 
so many people at the Grand Central 
that they thought the President was com- 
ing in. Commissioner Sidney Moses 
came down with the cars and the cop 
escort and we drove all the way down 
Second Avenue without the lights. Just 
me sitting up there and Commissioner 
Moses and a couple of other guys that 
wanted to get their picture in the paper. 
It was a real big deal. We all went to a 
bar called Fox's Corner on Second Ave- 
nue and Seventh Street, and my mother 
and father were there and it was a real 
celebration. All the people from the 
neighborhood were there and they gave 
me presents and flowers and a lot of 
other things. I felt very happy. Even the 
cops that used to pinch me when I was a 
kid, they said: Hey, Rocky, how are 
you? And I said hello to everybody, 
even the phony bums who wouldn't look 
at me when I first lost to Zale. When 
they gave me a hello, I gave them a hello. 
I didn't snub anybody. 


Victory Brings Its Rewards 


And the next day the newsreel cam- 
eras came around, and the phone was 
ringing day and night, and I realized: 
Hey, I’m important. I never realized that 
such a thing could happen. We were get- 
ting offers from all over: advertisements, 
movies, exhibitions here and there, bring 
your sparring partners down, there's 
twenty-five thousand dollars in it, ap- 
pearances here, appearances there, three 
thousand, five thousand, they were 
throwing thousands around just like 
nothing. 

And my manager said: All right, but 
first we'll wait a couple of weeks until 
your eyes heal up. Because the fourth or 
fifth day after the fight, my eyes started 
to bother me. So Lou Stillman, from the 
gym, recommended a doctor on Park 
Avenue and he opened my both eyes 
again and took out all the scar tissue that 
was inside. We went for a lot of cash 
there, but he did a real good job. Be- 
fore, I used to have puffy eyes, like a 
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fighter or somebody with sinus trouble, 
but now they're like anybody's eyes. 

So everything looked great. And then 
we get a phone call from Chicago. 
There's some bad publicity out there. 
Some reporter went to Washington and 
got my Army record and found out that 
I had a dishonorable discharge from the 
Army. And when I heard that, my heart 
dropped in my shoes. Right away, the 
state of Illinois suspeuded me. All the 
contracts we had, we had to let them lay 
dead, because everybody was afraid to 
handle me. 

I never told anybody about the Army, 
because I felt so bad about it. And now 
all the newspapers were carrying it, and 
they were calling me up all over the 
place. It was from being a hero to being 
a dog. And I said to myself: I’m going 
to quit. The hell with it. Don’t you ever 
get a break in this world? It’s always 
kicking around. They’re always bringing 
out your back history. 

So again we went to Abe Gfeene of 
the NBA and I explained the whole story 
to him, about what happened to me in 
the Army. And Abe Greene, he’s got 
class. He understands. And he decided 


to do something for me. He sent me to” 


Colonel Heinie Miller, who is one of the 
officers of the NBA, in Washington, 
D.C. And I told Colonel Miller my story 
and he asked me if I would box in Wash- 
ington. I said: Sure, I'll box in Wash- 
ington. Certainly. 

.' So I boxed Sonny Horne in Washing- 
“ton, ten rounds, and beat him. I drew 
nine thousand dollars and gave it to the 
Infantile Paralysis Fund and to the or- 
phans. I got a dollar for the fight. And 
after that, they matched me and Zale to 
fight again for the title, this time in New 
Jersey. 

But all this time, people were bother- 
ing me—about the bribe, about the 
Army, about this and that. And the 
stuff about the Army hit me like a shot. 
Because I always prided myself on my 
strength and my fighting and my cour- 
age. Everybody knows me as a brave 
kid. I was never afraid of anybody. I 
would fight Joe Louis tomorrow. And 
now a lot of people figured I was scared. 

And I was the champion of the world 
and there was no place I could fight, it 
seemed like. No place where I felt at 
home, that is. And there was nothing 
I could do about it. I knew I was wrong 
for what I did in the Army, definitely 
wrong. Inever denied that. But all my 
life it was the same thing, coming up 
the real hard way. Because we were a 
very, very poor family. We were on re- 
lief for a while and we never owned our 
own house. We always lived in a poor 


neighborhood. We used to pay fifteen 
dollars a month rent and we couldn't 
even afford that. 

Like in the morning, when we used to 
get up to eat, my mother would go down 
and buy two dozen doughnuts, At that 
time, they were a penny apiece. So for a 
quarter that was our breakfast, the 
whole seven of us, that and a pot of cof- 
fee. And it was always the same thing. I 
used to see guys walk around with new 
shoes and a suit, and I used to have holes 
in my shoes. I never had a suit of my 
own. The first suit I had I got from an 
opera singer. He was about my size and 
he gave me a blue suit and it sure looked 
sharp. 

I was about fourteen years old at the 
time. So I wanted money. I wanted 
to make money, that I could be happy. 


Worries of a Champion 


Even though I knew I was wrong in 

what I did about the Army, still I felt 
very bad. And I felt bad all through the 
training for the third Zale fight. I trained 
upstate in New York at the Nevele 
Country Club, about two months, but I 
didn't feel too good about it. Here I was 
fighting in Jersey, when I should of been 
fighting in the Garden or the Yankee 
Stadium. I was champion of the world 
and if I went to a fight in New York, I 
couldn't even get introduced in the ring. 
I was very hurt about that. And all the 
time, people were asking me stupid ques- 
tions. And I was in training and I had to 
have my mind at ease, and I didn't real- 
ize how all this was bothering me. 
. When you're a fighter, you have to go 
in the ring with a clear head. You can't 
go in with aggravation on. You got to go 
in with a nice clean head and not think 
of anything, just think of killing the guy. 
And I went into that fight with a lot of 
things on my mind that hurt me very 
much. I’m in the fight game what they 
call a worrier. A thinker. Thinking to 
beat the guy, to knock the guy out. So 
when I went into that third fight with 
Zale, I had a half a heart. I mean, I lost 
fair and square and I lost to a great 
fighter. But I just wasn't at my best 
mentally. Physically, I was very good, 
but mentally I wasn't sharp. And I got 
knocked out in the third round. 

When I woke up in the dressing room, 
I told my manager: Did I get knocked 
out in the first round? I didn't even know 
I went three rounds. I got hit with a cou- 
ple of punches in the first round and 
from then on I didn't know where I was. 
And after the fight, I was dopey for three 
or four days. 

I wasn't dopey just because of the 
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We looked out the window 
and LOOK what we saw! 


These new wider Arrow ties show you what 
men with imagination (that’s us) can do by 
looking out the window on a rainy April day! 


'The designs fairly drip with atmosphere! 
Puddles . . . Splashes . . . Umbrellas . . . Thun- 
derclouds... Rain running down windows. 
Smart? Take a look! 


Tailored of our popular all-rayon Ripple- 
wave cloth, these timely ties knot and drape 
superbly. Wrinkles roll off them like H20 off 
a duck. 


Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc., Makers of Arrow Shirts 
Ties + Handkerchiefs + Underwear 
Sports Shirts 
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Top off your shave with Seaforth 
Lotion and enjoy the bracing air of 
the Scotch Highlands—the cool crisp- 
ness of heather and fern! 

Seaforth Lotion soothes and cools 
...smells fresh, not fragrant. Start 
your days— and dates— with That 
Wonderful Seaforth Feeling! 
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& 
SHAVING 
LOTION 


ror men 
In handmade stoneware jug, 


Only 1.00 


Live rubber 
where it counts! 


NEW T-SHIRT IDEA 


Special live rubber goes into this 
revolutionary new Atlastic* T-shirt at 
the vital points! You get live-rubber 
s-t-r-e-t-c-h in shoulder seams and 
collar. Lots of give with every move- 
ment. Non-sag sleeves. Easy to pull 
over head, yet collar always keeps its 
shape. Cool, well-ventilated, perspira- 
tion-absorbent. 

Launders and launders—yet live- 
rubber stretch stays in for the life of the 
garment. Want new underwear com- 
fort? Try this T-shirt on your torso! 


For name of nearest dealer, 
send postcard to 


ALLEN-A 


PIQUA, OHIO 


*Reg. U. S. Pat, Off. 


beating I took, but also because then I 
went into a kind of slump. I felt that the 
world fell on top of me. I was very de- 
pressed. I never felt blue like that before 
in my whole life. And it was because of 
all the hardships. I mean, I'm a kid that 
likes to be happy and I don't want any- 
body to bother me and I surely wouldn't 
bother anybody else. I didn't want to 
talk to anybody. I didn't want to leave 
the house. I was in the house for three 
months after that fight, I wouldn't go 
out. I just stood in my house and I didn't 
want anybody to come over. I have a lot 
of pride and I didn't want anybody to 
pity me or say they were sorry for me. I 
hate to hear that. I always like to walk 
with my face up. But then they started 
asking me questions and questions, and 
everybody you met it was the same thing, 
and finally you blow your top. 

Until after three months of sticking 
around the house, I started to go out a 
little. Then I decided to fight again. I 
knew I wasn't finished yet and I wanted 
to keep on fighting. I wanted to fight 
for my own self-reliance, for my own 
self, and also to make a little money for 
my family. So I started to train a little 
and all the guys up the gym, they were 
glad to see me back. They were strictly 
fighters and they knew what it was. So I 
felt prety good, but not a hundred per 
cent good. 

But they made me a match out in Cali- 
fornia with Fred Apostoli, who used to 
be the middleweight champion and who 
was making a comeback. And I went 
out to California and I didn't like it. 
I hate to travel. Ever since I was a kid, I 
just hate to travel. I can't go any place. 
When I used to live in New York, I 
hated to come to Brooklyn; I just feel 
funny. I don't want to leave New York. 

So number one, right off the bat, I 
didn't feel right in going to California. 
And number two, when we got out there 
and I’m training, I got a cut on my nose. 
The sparring partner fell on me with his 
head and I required two stitches. So I 
couldn't box. I could just punch the bag, 
and that isn't enough, especially since I 
was off for a long time, eight or nine 
months. So I was pretty stale and rusty 
and I told my manager: I don't want to 
go through with this fight, I don't feel 
right. 

And he said: Well, we're all the ways 
out here. 

And I said: So what's the difference 
we were in England? What does that 
mean? Just tell the guy to postpone the 
fight until we get straight. 

Oh, no, we can't do that. 


Postponement Again Refused 


They didn't know how I really felt. I 
didn't feel good. The way I was boxing, 
I saw I wasn't right, I wasn't ready. And 
a lot of guys out there thought they were 
doing me a favor, letting me fight at all. 
So two weeks before the fight, I try again 
to get them to postpone the fight, and 
then they refuse, I wire to my father-in- 
law in New York for three hundred dol- 
lars and he sends it to me and I take a 
plane and fly away. 

I didn't figure it would be serious. I 
figured they would postpone the fight 
for a month or two and then we would 
fight again. I didn't consider it running 
out on a fight. When a fighter doesn't 
show up tlie day of a fight, that’s running 
out on a fight. But I figured the pro- 
moter had two weeks' notice, he could 
make arrangements. 

So I came back home, and the next 
day they gave me a little louse-up in the 
papers, and they suspended me in Cali- 
fornia, which automatically suspended 
me in the 46 states—I couldn't fight for 
NBA promoters in those states. And in 
New York I can’t fight anyway. I didn’t 
think it was that serious, that they would 
suspend you in 47 states. What the hell 
kind of business is that? I knew I was 
on a spot, but not that serious. I'll be 


suspended in California, but not the 
ffnoie world. I couldn't even fight in 
Italy, where my grandparents came 
from. I couldn't fight in Italy, England, 
London, Ireland. The only place I could 
fight was in Japan and who the hell 
wants to fight there? 

So I figured, I better give this busi- 
ness up. But then I thought of this guy, 
Jimmy Murray, the promoter out in Cal- 
ifornia, and I felt bad about him. He 
treated me very well out there and here 
I was lousing him up. And anybody 
that's nice to me, I don't like to hurt 
them. So I figured I should at least go 
back out there and fight for the guy. So 
we called up Abe Greene again and he's 
a nice guy and he could see the good 
side of me. And he got in touch with 
them in California, and right now it's 
fixed up that I should fight Earl Turner, 
who is the guy that substituted for me 
and beat Apostoli. I'm going to fight 
anybody they match me with. 

And I feel a little different now. If I 
had four eyes cut and two busted hands, 
Id still fight. Because there's no other 
thing I can do right now but to fight. I 
mean, I got a wife and two kids now, two 
little girls, and we're going to have an- 
other, and what else can I do? I want to 
e my kids have a better break than I 

ad. 

And after I fight the Turner fight, I 
want to fight all the top-notch middle- 
weights, Jake La Motta, Marcel Cerdan 
and Ray Robinson, even Gus Lesnevich, 
who is a light heavyweight, I want to 
fight him. I want to show everybody 
that I'm not scared, that I'm not afraid of 
anybody. I'm afraid of bullets and things 
like that, but I'm not afraid to fight any- 
body. I figure I got a few more years 
eft. 

And after I finish fighting, well, I got 


SENATOR WALRUS: 


on Compulsory Health Insurance 


no idea. Maybe I might become a man 
ager of fighters. To me, fighting is the 
best business around. It's got a crummy 
side, but it's also got a good side. And I 
would be a different kind of manager 
from the kind of manager that cuts his 
fighter 50 per cent. : 

I know that kind of manager. There 
used to be a lot of men like that, but not 
so much any more. I got a friend, a 
guy that used to be a main-bout fighter, 
he’s blind now from fighting. When his 
manager sees him, he runs the other way. 


When a Fighter’s Washed Up 


And I think there ought to be some- 
thing done for a fighter like that, there’s 
a lot of them like that and I think there 
should be a fund for them or like Social 
Security. Because when a fighter is fin- 
ished, nobody wants him, sometimes not 
even his own. And there’s a lot of money 
in boxing, but who gets most of it? Not 
the fighters. Why, I would fight today 
for a fighters’ fund and donate all my 
money to it. Any time, any day. They’re 
always making funds for somebody else, 
why not the fighters? Because fighters 
always come from poor families, like 
myself. Anybody with brains wouldn’t 
fight. Anybody with a good head and 
an education isn’t going to fight. 

But the only thing I ever knew how to 
do was to fight. I don’t know what I 
would of done if I hadn’t of been a good 
fighter. I mean, I would try very hard, 
but if anybody bothered me, I'd break 
his head, the same as he would do to me. 
That's my way of expressing. I can't 
talk too well, every other word out of 
me is an East Side word, and that's the 
way I live and I'll always be like that. 
That's the story in a nutshell. 

THE END 


TONY PALAZZO 


To pin me down on this, me lad, 
Would take a bit of doing; 

Indeed, a needle need be had 

To pin me down on this, me lad: 

Compulsion? Oik ! it sounds as mad 
As regimented wooing; 

(To pin me down on this, me lad 
Would take a bit of doing). 


—AL GRAHAM 
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WESTCLOX ANNOUNCES 


o new and completely differen; kind of Electric NOT 


FIRST HE WINKS... 


A blinking light that silently calls you in the I ES ] CI 0 


morning, without rousing the rest of the family. 


THEN HE RINGS... 


If you ignore the light, and don’t shut it off, he MAD q 

gives out with a cheerful sounding alarm that E gy Ty 

wakes the deepest sleeper. »e £ MA KEp s 

The Moonbeam is a beauty, too! Gracefully ENE, TIME FB 'G g Ey 
designed in a handsome white plastic case with 

gold-colored base. ... Made by the makers of Son 


Big Ben, America’s most famous clock. The 
Moonbeam is $9.95. 


price quoted does not include tax and is subject to change + WESTCLOX, La Salle-Perv, Illinois; in Canada, Western Clock Co, limited, Peterborough, Ontario. *Trade Mark Reg. U. S. Pat. Office. 


: 9:04 to 4:57 


If Cartoonist Jefferson Machamer seems to imply that 
redheaded secretaries aren't reliable, he's only fooling 


9:04—“Alarm failed, eh? Well, we 10:28—“It’s quite simple, Miss. I sit and think and doodle 
start work at nine! Take a letter!” while I think, and then you transcribe my doodles” 


» 


^^ 


nt 
Q 
K 


/ 


11:81—*Want a lunch date? I arrange them Noon— "The boss is taking me to lunch. Here’re a liver- 
for ten per cent of the check you don't pay" wurst on wheat and two bananas. Do I hear thirty cents?" 


WHI) ' 
8:46— "This is my son and heir, Miss, in the event 4:57—"Don't misunderstand, dear! You're lovely, intelligent, a per- 
you entertain silly son-of-the-boss romantics!” fect—perhaps—secretary! But I think you need a new employer!” 
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ow the low-built Hudson sets the pace 
in motor-car desig 


You can hear it in university laboratories—in industry 
engineering departments—around automotive test- 
ing grounds! 


Yes, science has discovered, and now the whole world 
knows, that the lower to the ground a car can be built, 
the more graceful its lines can be made, the better it 
will perform and ride, the more surely it will handle 
and the safer it will be! 


ET WHENEVER the industry has tried to approach 
Vi. ideal in a low-built car, without lowering the 
interior floor, it has been necessary to keep top lines 
high to preserve inside head room, or reduce inside 
roominess to get top lines down—depriving driver and 
passengers of important advantages in either case. 


But now you are invited to see and ride in the lowest- 
built car on the highway; the exciting New Hudson 
that, because of its recessed floors, asks neither driver 
nor passengers to give up anything! On the contrary, 
this car gives more of all the most-wanted things in 
motoring! 


You'll see that this near miracle is accomplished 
because Hudson is the only car you step down into, 
which permits lounge-size seats to be moved down 
to harmonize with the new, lower top. You'll find 
that, as a result, Hudson, which is just five feet from 
ground to top, provides amazing interior head room 
and the roomiest seats in any mass-produced car built 
today — and still maintains ample road clearance!* 


You'll quickly note that Hudson has authentic, low- 
built beauty because the "step-down" principle is so 


basically right it frees designers of the need for make- 
shift styling, enables Hudson to achieve pleasing pro- 
portions and symmetric, free-flowing lines that set a 
new standard for motor-car beauty. 


As you take the wheel, you'll sense that Hudson's 
great power plant gets every chance to perform at 
its brilliant best; because this car is the lowest built, 
most streamlined of them all—the modern design 
for '49! 


Yov'll find that, with the lowest center of gravity in 
any American stock car, Hudson provides a smooth, 
steady, hug-the-road way of going over all kinds of 
surfaces, especially on curves, that gives you a world 
of assurance—a feeling of safety beyond anything 
you've known before! 


The nearest Hudson dealer is ready now to show you 
the automobile that is so far ahead it is a protected 
investment in motor-car value. Won't you visit him 
soon? Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit 14. 


*The many addi- 

tional advantages 

in Hudson's "step- 

down" principle of 

design are fully ez- 

plained and illus-* 
trated in a book- 

let available at the 

nearest Hudson 

dealer's. 


The modern design 
for '49 


* * * 


Only Hudson Brings You 
All These PLUS FEATURES! 


Automatic gear shifting in forward speeds with Hudson Drive- 
Master Transmission?—shifts only when you want, but does all 
the work . . . your choice, high-compression Super-Six or 
Super-Eight engine—the most powerful American Six built 
today, and a masterful Eight . . . Triple-Safe Brakes—finest 
hydraulic system with reserve mechanical system on same 


pedal, plus finger-tip release parking broke . . . Weather- 
Control'| —Hudson's heater-conditioned-air system . . . Super- 
Cushion Tires . . . Center-Point Steering . . . and more 


than 20 other exciting features on display at the nearest 
Hudson dealer's. 
tOptional at slight extra cost. 


* * * 


Eight body styles in Super Series and Commodore Custom 
Series with luxuriously panelled, beautifully fitted interiors. 
Ten rich body colors. Two special colors or five two-tone com- 
binations—white sidewall tires—at extra cost. 


Yue 


V T 


it's yours in 


Zy Gmarfair 


Four-pocket 


corduroy jackets set 
the pace in style 


For Spring's smartest idea in casual 
comfort, see the bright, new array of 


Smartair jackets. A flattering favorite 


model of Juilliard corduroy ... in 
eleven handsome colors. Perfect 
dress-mates to these jackets are 


Smartair's slacks of 100% virgin 


comfortable, they're yours to blend 

into personalized leisure suits. (Cor- 
duroy jackets, about $19.00; gabar- 
dine slacks, about $17.50.) See them 

at better men’s stores, or write for free 


style booklet and name of nearest dealer. 


is the four-pocket, wide-shouldered _ 


wool gabardine. Full-bodied yet . 


THRILL PILLS CAN RUIN YOU 


Continued from page 20 


either lax or nonexistent. In the last 
decade, the annual sales of barbiturates 
have increased 300 per cent, reaching an 
all-time high in 1947. The death toll 
from barbiturates has jumped 600 per 
cent in the same period, making them 
the nation’s number one poison killer. 

Of course, the history of barbiturates 
is not completely black. Since their dis- 
covery in 1903 they have become one of 
medicine’s most valuable tools. Yet all 
doctors know that the drugs are fright- 
fully dangerous when misused. 

More than a decade ago the American 
Medical Association warned, “The evils 
of these drugs include habit formation, 
toxic cumulative action, [and] their sub- 
stitution for alcoholic beverages for 
drunken episodes. Their improper use 
is a recognized causative factor in many 
motor accidents and, in some criminal 
assaults.” 


Agonizing Mental Experience 


When medical men describe the bar- 
biturates as habit-forming rather than 
addicting, they do not mean that the 
habit is not hard to break. They are 
merely referring to the fact that the 
barbiturate user can stop taking the pills 
without suffering the great physical dis- 
comfort felt by the narcotic addict. But 
the mental torment in breaking the bar- 
biturate habit is an agonizing experience. 

Nevertheless, under the pressure of 
modern living, thousands are turning to 
barbiturates in search of escape. All the 
warnings in the world won't stop them 
as long as helter-skelter law enforce- 
ment makes it possible to obtain the 
drugs. The term "sleeping pill" has be- 
come a misnomer for substances which 
are increasingly being used as thrill 
drugs known as “goof balls," “yellow 
jackets,” “red devils” and “red birds.” 

Just exactly what is the effect of these 
drugs that are causing both individual 
and national tragedy? The barbiturates 
are hypnotics, drugs which depress the 
central nervous system. They create a 
sort of twilight zone in which the brain 
is only partially inhibited. Certain parts 
of the brain are put out of action, other 
parts remain active and the resultant 
effect is one of chaos similar to that 
which would take place in an engine if 
some of the parts were to move forward 
while others were in reverse. 

In 1946 a Collier’s article warned 
that the barbiturate drugs constituted a 
serious national menace. Since then 
there has been some legislative action 
aimed at curbing their illegal distribu- 
tion. New York City, where the prob- 
lem was particularly bad, set up its own 
enforcement agency. Pennsylvania put 
new teeth into its drug statutes. Illinois 
passed a model law. 

While it would be pleasant to report 
that the situation is improving, the bru- 
tal truth is that day by day it is getting 
not better but worse—much worse. 
Typical of the cases still confronting 
authorities was that in Harlan County, 
Kentucky, where a miner went into a 
rage and tried to kill one of his fellow 
workers. He was found to possess a 
quantity of “yellow jackets.” A few days 
later another worker collapsed and died 
after emerging from the mines. His 
death was diagnosed as barbiturate poi- 
soning. It was then that the facts came 
to light. Peddlers were working the coal 
fields, persuading the workers to buy 
the capsules at prices of from 25 cents 
to $1 each. 

To get an idea of the immensity of the 
problem, look at the deadly, upward 
march of barbiturate production as re- 
vealed by the U.S. Tariff Commission, 
which keeps a complete record of drug 
manufacture. À decade ago it was 250,- 


000 pounds a year. In 1947, the last 
year for which final figures are available, 
it was 900,100 pounds. 

Estimates place 1948 production at 
over 1,000,000 pounds! Translate that 
into terms of one-grain capsules and 
you can get some idea of what such a 
figure means. There are 7,000 grains in 
a pound—that means more than 50 one- 
grain capsules for every man, woman 
and child in the United States. 

Has there been any great medical ad- 
vance calling for this startling increase 
in the use of barbiturates? Definitely 
no, says the American Medical Associa- 
tion. The AMA believes, furthermore, 
that vigorous editorials in its journal. 
have helped to educate doctors to the 
need for greater caution in the prescrip- 
tion of the barbiturate drugs. Substantia- 
tion of this is found in a statement made 
in January of this year by the American 
Pharmaceutical Association, the organi- 
zation which represents the nation's 
pharmacies. It indicated that barbiturate 
prescriptions had actually dropped 
rather than increased. 

Officials of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, faced with the colossal task 
of stemming the rising tide of misused 
barbiturates, have a grim interpretation 
of where the vastly increased amount of 
drugs is going. They believe that a sub- 
stantial part of the increase is pouring 
into illegitimate channels, which get the 
yellow and red capsules into the hands 
of people who should not be allowed to 
have sleeping pills at all. 

The only federal law to keep the bar- 
biturates in legitimate channels is the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act of 1938, 
which was never designed to cope with 
such a problem as this. Its shortcomings 
are.made worse by the fact that there are 
only 230 harassed and overworked field 
agents in the Food and Drug Adminis- 
tration. 

State backing for the hard-pressed 
federal inspectors varies. Ten states have 
absolutely no laws against the indiscrim- 
inate sale of the drugs. They are Ari- 
zona, New Mexico, Texas, Wyoming, 
Kansas, Missouri, Iowa, Indiana, Ken- 
tucky and Ohio. Other states have laws 
on the books, but back them up like one 
Eastern state which has one part-time 
official a drugstore proprietor. There 
are only a few states, like New Jersey 
and Minnesota, where there are ade- 
quate laws and sufficient numbers of en- 
forcement officers. 


A Drug-Drink Disaster 


A further complication of the bar- 
biturate problem is illustrated in a case 
described by Dr. Austin Smith, famed 
toxicologist of the American Medical 
Association. Dr. Smith tells of a college 
professor's wife who had never cared for 
alcoholic beverages, but was persuaded 
to try them with a barbiturate. In a few 
months she had become not only a habit- 
ual user of sleeping pills but also a con- 
firmed alcoholic. This combination of 
alcoholism and the barbiturate habit is 
relatively common, but while alcoholism 
has received vast publicity, the related 
use of the drug has gone almost unno- 
ticed. 

The combination of the two brings on 
an effect that is explosive. Simultane- 
ously, the user gets a drug that tries to 
put his system to sleep and alcohol 
which tries to stimulate it. The resultant 
tug of war for control can bring about a 
wallop that makes any strictly alcoholic 
concoction seem like an ice-cream soda. 

The files of the Food and Drug Ad- 
ministration, the U.S. Public Health 
Service and the records of hospitals 
bulge with horrifying cases like that of 
a woman picked up on the streets of a 
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Southern city. Under the influence of 
the drugs, she had gone on a rampage, 
ending in a fall which broke both her 
jaws and knocked out several teeth. In- 
vestigators were shocked to discover that 
a few years earlier, the battered and 
haggard woman had been a famous 
beauty, a model for a department store. 
Now she was operating as a prostitute in 
a shabby hotel. She testified in court 
that her downfall resulted from her ina- 
bility to escape the barbiturate habit. 

Anyone who habitually uses the drugs 
to excess is engaging in a courtship with 
death. Figures released by the U.S. 
Public Health Service reveal that 436 
people died of accidental barbiturate 
poisoning in 1946, the last year for 
which such. statistics are available. On 
top of this were 538 sleeping-pill sui- 
cides. In addition, many deaths officially 
attributed to other causes may have re- 
sulted from barbiturate poisoning. 

The confirmed user of barbiturates 
has plenty of chances to kill himself. He 
may die from slow poisoning. His weak- 


*My son-in-law will come 
storming out of the house 

in a minute and pay you" 
WANK KETCHAM 
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ened system may succumb to illnesses or 
injuries which he might otherwise have 
survived. He may be killed in an acci- 
dent resulting from a barbiturate black- 
out. He may commit suicide by taking 
an overdose. 

Where do people get these dangerous 
hypnotics? The answer to that question 
involves the whole process of barbityrate 
manufacture and distribution. Because 
the federal law and most state laws do 
not require careful records of their dis- 
tribution, manufacturers and wholesal- 
ers do not find it necessary to exercise 
great care in the sale of their product. 
The result is that large quantities of the 
barbiturates are falling into the hands of 
unscrupulous distributors. 

In Baltimore, police noticed that a cer- 
tain neighborhood had an outbreak of 
crime. Men picked up in the area were 
found to possess barbiturate capsules. 
The crime wave was traced to a tavern, 
whose bartender was selling “red devils” 
as a profitable side line. 

While most of the nation’s 55,000 
pharmacies abide by high standards of 
ethics, a few callous pharmacists are 
enough to release a flood of illicit bar- 
biturates. A drugstore in a small Middle 
Western town was found to have sold 
9,268 capsules without prescriptions in 
four months. A California drugstore 
had prescriptions for just 28 capsules in 
its files; for the period they covered it 
had sold 10,853 without prescriptions! 
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What can be done to solve the pressing 
barbiturate problem? Dr. Paul Dunbar, 
the Food and Drug Administrator, who 
is in one of the best positions to have an 
authoritative grasp of the situation, sums 
it up this way: 

"We have always recognized that the 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act is not 
well suited to the control of a traffic 
which lends itself so well to an under- 
cover, bootleg type of operation. There 
are two approaches to the solution of the 
problem. One is the enactment of a fed- 
eral statute comparable to the Federal 
Narcotic Act. The other is the passage 
of uniform state and local legislation . . . 
We think, however, that it is unrealistic 
to expect uniform legislation and sup- 
port of vigorous enforcement in 48 sep- 
arate states. The alternative, then, it 
seems to us, is some form of federal en- 
eet similar to the Federal Narcotic 

ct.” 

Just such a bill was proposed to the 
79th Congress by Congresswoman Edith 
Nourse Rogers of Massachusetts. The 
bill was killed in committee. It met a 
similar fate in the 80th Congress. Un- 
daunted, Mrs. Rogers plans to reintro- 
duce the bill to the new Congress. The 
measure would: 

Restrict sales to prescriptions. 

Forbid the refilling of prescriptions, 
except those designated by a doctor. 

Limit delivery of barbiturates to phar- 
macists and physicians. 

Place tight controls on manufacturers. 

Provide stiff penalties for violations. 

While the federal measure waits its 
turn in the full hoppers of 81st Congress 
legislation, legislators in such states as 
Ohio, California and New York are 
fighting hard to get action on the state 
front. Whatever the method chosen for 
regulation, no one can deny that the time 
has come to do something to stop the 
kind of murder-by-capsule that occurred 
in a recent case cracked by Food and 
Drug inspectors. 


Grim Picture of Disaster 


In a squalid apartment in Kansas City, 
police found the body of a woman. The 
evidence in that one-room hell showed 
that before she died, alone and haunted 
in the dim half-world of the sleeping- 
pill addict, she had become an animal, 
crawling about on all fours, eating food 
off the floor, tearing at the furnishings 
of the room. 

Amid the debris, inspectors found a 
little white box containing a few red 
capsules. After a search, they located 
the woman's husband. . Head buried in 
his hands, he told them a story of de- 
spair. For years his wife had taken in- 
creasing quantities of the capsules that 
had transformed her from a decent 
housewife into a half-demented shadow 
of herself. He had pleaded with her to 
go to a sanatorium, but she had always 
refused. Eventually they had separated. 

Where had she obtained the capsules? 
They had come by mail from a druggist 
in California, a man named Harry Skep- 
ner. The man knew this much because 
his wife had repeatedly received C.O.D. 
packages that cost her from $20 to $78, 
for bottles of from 500 to 1,000 tablets. 
The inspectors asked him to join them 
in an experiment. The man signed his 
wife's name to a note addressed to Skep- 
ner, asking for “another order." In due 
course of time a box came, addressed to 
the dead woman. The inspectors went to 
work to round up other cases, and found 
that this single Hollywood druggist was 
selling tens of thousands of the capsules 
to people all over the country. 

Harry Skepner was found guilty, fined 
$2,000 and put on probation for three 
years. But every American may well 
ponder the question: How many like 
him are going to go right on doing busi- 
ness unless strong laws, strongly en- 
forced, stop their traffic in misery and 
death? LL—I 
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TACKLING the TACKLE BUSTER. 


M7 ART FLICK Author of Streamside Guide— 
one of the most authoritative and practically useful 
books ever written on the dry fly—is a New York 
State guide and a fly tier of wide reputation. He’s a 
“trout specialist" —an acknowledged authority on 


stream lore and fly fishing. 
1 WAS LAYING OUT WE 
4 DRY. FLY ON My |A 
FAVORITE CATSKILL 


THEN THE ACTION STARTED 


om 


WOULD THE LEADER HOLD? 
COULD | KEEP HIM OUT OF 
THE RAPIDS? THESE WERE 
THE $66 QUESTIONS 


/ qINGO HIS FIRST SAVAGE RUSH TOOK ALL MY LINE 
AND MELTED OFF 20 FEET OF BACKING . . IN A FLASH 
CHE WAS IN THE WHITE WATER... AND SO WAS I 


o 


» 


15 VEARS LATER 
. (45 MINUTES BY 
THE CLOCK) | EASED 


THE NET UNDER HIM 


yBOW 
NO 


HA 
er 
^ OH 
WIE 


HORROCKS IBBOTSON 


WHAT A THRILL | WAS LUCKY 

4^4 POUNDS . . 234 INCHES OF TROUT | 
CAUGHT ON A DRY FUY.. 
IN PUBLIC FISHING WATERS 


co., UTICA, N.Y. 


Manufacturers of the Largest Line of Fishing Tackle in the World 


CASCADE... $20.00 


and HI-TEST FLY RODS... $50.00 


Two action-producing beauties by H-I, world's 
largest manufacturer of bamboo fly rods. Genuine 
Tonkin bamboo. plastic impregnated and lami- 
nated for /asting, lithe, live action. 


r^ Qo. 0LD GOLD SILK FLY LINE 

UEM LB. Lewl . . $2.00 —Tapered . . $10.00 
Pliable. glass smooth oil finish. H-I lines 
are smoother casting, longer lasting. 
Won't swell or become tacky. 


UTICA AUTOMATIC FLY REEL No. 6.. $8.00 


A fishing-tested “streamliner.” Free 
» stripping ... lightest weight...greatest 
line capacity of any auto reel made. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN .. $3.00 


Trouble-free serviceanddurability com- 
bine with light weight and large line 
capacity to make this reel first choice 
with smart fishermen. 


<P 


Means FISHING TACKLE 
for EVERY FISHERMAN 
and EVERY KIND of FISHING 


BETTER BUY H-I 
AT YOUR 
DEALER'S 


FREE—o:« Hi's famous 
fishing books-"Fishing for 
the Millions" and "Salt 
Water Sports Fishing". 
Get yourcopies now. Write 
H-1, Dept. S, Utica, N.Y. 
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Now L know why Schlitz is... 
lhe Beer that made Milwaukee Famous /” 


©) 1949, JOS. SCHLITZ BREWING COMPANY, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
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In his swank New York penthouse, Matty Fox chats with two prominent Indonesian women—Mrs, Soedarpo Sastrosatomo and Mrs. Soemitro Djojohadikoesoemo 


Fox Of The Indies 


R. MATTHEW FOX, the renowned 

young Hollywood movie magnate, 

M made ready to betake himself to 
Indonesia on a business trip last 
December. Ordinarily, when film 
executives of Fox's stature embark on such a jour- 
ney, their needs are simple—two dozen suits, 50 
or so sport jackets, bathing trunks, portable steam 
room, valet, masseur, manicurist, secretary, 
dancing girls, psychoanalyst, magnums of cham- 
pagne, contracts, fountain pens and vials of 
ulcer-placating medications. Fox's requirements, 
however, were different. First, he purchased a 
bullet-proof vest; next he interviewed bodyguards 
and selected their armament; finally, he consulted 
daily reports from a far-flung intelligence system. 
Brother Fox never made this trip. The afore- 
said intelligence informed him that if he set foot 
in Indonesia, very likely he would be found dead 
in a ditch, with a hammer and sickle chalked onto 
the bullet-proof vest; after which a leading Com- 


By BILL DAVIDSON 


Matthew Fox, once the Boy Won- 
der of Hollywood, has plunged 
into the affairs of the Republic of 
Indonesia and become one of the 
world's controversial figures. 
Few of the stories he has used in 
movies are as fantastic as his own 


munist would be tried and executed for the crime 
—a neat case of killing two birds with one stone. 
So Fox's plane left without him. 

On December 19th, just after this plane arrived 
in Jokyakarta, capital of the Indonesian Republic, 
Dutch paratroopers dropped in on the city and put 
the government of the republic snugly behind bars. 
Five hours earlier, however, a Fox representative, 
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ex-Hearst reporter John C. Lee, had flown out of 
Jokyakarta to Manila, carrying with him Indo- 
nesian government valuables. 

As all this might indicate, Fox is an extremely 
unusual young man—even for a movie executive. 
In fact, the balding, thirty-eight-year-old ex-Boy 
Wonder who helped rescue Universal Pictures 
from the wilderness of near bankruptcy has little ` 
time for cinematic activities any more. Although 
he still is a director of Universal and board chair- 
man of the largest educational film outfit in the 
business, Fox currently is pursuing a near-full-time 
career as the Lafayette of Indonesia. This is what 
he is called by R. Soedjatmoko, an Indonesian dele- 
gate to the United Nations. 

For the past year, because the Dutch blockade 
has cut off the Indonesian Republic from the 
sources of its wealth, Fox's money advances have 
been paying the expenses of the Indonesian delega- 
tions in Paris and in the United States. He is a 
fifty-fifty partner with the Indonesian government 
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in an official agency called the American- 
Indonesian Corporation, through which 
the Indonesian Economics Ministry will 
buy American products for government 
needs after the Dutch blockade is lifted. 

In Indonesia, Fox is a national hero, 
known universally to the population as 
“Matti.” In the Netherlands, he is a 
public enemy, and the subject of more 
scathing propaganda than most Nazis 
received. 

Many American left wingers and con- 
servatives (notably Westbrook Pegler) 
claim that Fox merely wants to substi- 
tute Fox imperialism for Dutch imperial- 
ism, taking over the exploitation of the 
Indonesians for the personal enrichment 
of Fox. 

This also is the view of some State 
Department officials. However, others 
feel that Fox, who has already poured 
nearly $500,000 of his personal fortune 
into the venture, is a genuine idealist 
acting out the part of financier of a non- 
Communist revolution. 

This transition from Hollywood char- 
acter to financier of a revolution is not 
as abrupt as it sounds. During the early 
stages of the recent war, Fox was one of 
the guiding geniuses on the Planning 
Committee of the War Production 
Board. It was he who reorganized and 
helped conduct the monumental national 
scrap collection drive that brought in the 
millions of tons of paper and metals so 
badly needed for munitions. Later, he 
became one of Eisenhower's officers’ in 
the European Theater of Operations. 

At one time or another, he has been 
the angel of corporations producing 
such items as an “everlasting” match 
that can be struck over and over again, 
the first ball-point pen, three-dimensional 
advertising displays, metal-coated plas- 
tics, industrial diamonds produced from 
waste diamonds, and the plastic balloon 
bubbles that everyone was blowing a 
couple of years ago. 


Business Career Begins Early 


The pudgy Matty Fox was born in Ra- 
cine, Wisconsin, on February 4, 1911. His 
father was ill from the time Matty was 
eight years old (the elder Fox died nine 
years later), and young Matty had to be- 
gin his promotions at an early age—out 
of the sheer necessity of survival. When 
he was nine years old, Fox was an usher 
in Racine’s Rialto Theater, and as he in- 
creased in size he became progressively 
doorman, poster man and display sign- 
man. 


At the age of thirteen, he estab- 
lished an agency to collect bad debts— 
an enterprise that was inordinately suc- 
cessful since, as he describes it, "people 
were embarrassed at refusing to pay 
debts to a scrawny kid with a running 
nose and a hole in his pants." 

When he was fifteen, he left school 
and got a job in a film distributing 
office in Milwaukee. That was the be- 
ginning of his movie career. He became 
manager of a theater in Milwaukee, and 
then manager of the Hempstead (Long 
Island) Theater, where he helped kill 
vaudeville by offering his house as a try- 
out theater for big-name in-person stage 
shows, which soon supplanted regular 
vaudeville in the New York area. 


Movie Deal Benefits Fox 


Fox kept rising in the movie world 
until he was chief film buyer for the 
Skouras Circuit. Then, in 1936, came a 
deal which shook the motion picture 
business. Carl Laemmle, Sr., suddenly 
sold his struggling Universal Pictures 
to a group of purchasers headed by 
J. Cheever Cowdin, who brought in 
RKO's Nate J. Blumberg. Blumberg was 
Matty Fox's brother-in-law. Before any- 
one knew what had happened, the 
twenty-five-year-old Fox was installed at 
Universal as vice-president in charge of 
reorganization. He was the youngest ex- 
ecutive in the business—the equivalent of 
Margaret O'Brien playing Mrs. Miniver. 

Fox reorganized like mad. Out went 
the deadwood, and in came new ideas. 
When the Japanese bombed the Ameri- 
can gunboat Panay in China, a Universal 
Newsreel cameraman was aboard, and 
Fox capitalized on that. He spark- 
plugged operations at the studio which 
had only Deanna Durbin as an inherited 
asset. He helped land W. C. Fields and 
Abbott and Costello. He got Mae West 
for $50,000 when she was in the movie- 
industry doghouse for uttering an indeli- 
cate remark over the radio and into the 
ears of the nation's innocent small fry. 
And he talked Charles Boyer into a role 
on a train between Albuquerque and Los 
Angeles. 

This period is full of Foxiana. One of 
the most famous incidents involved Uni- 
versal’s attempt to keep W. C. Fields in 
the fold, after the bulbous-nosed come- 
dian got into a genuine feud with Edgar 
Bergen and expressed desires to demolish 
both Bergen and Charlie McCarthy with 
an ax during the filming of their first pic- 
ture for Universal, You Can’t Cheat an 
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Honest Man.. Fields wanted to kill off 
Charlie McCarthy at the beginning of 
the picture, and cut out all other scenes 
involving Bergen and the saucy dummy. 
When the film was released without 
Fields having the opportunity to do said 
cutting, he vowed that he would never 
set foot on the Universal lot again. 

A few weeks later, Fox drove out to 
see Fields at the comedian’s Brentwood 
home. He knew that Fields had an un- 
holy and unreasonable hatred of bank- 
ers. 


“I’m sorry we couldn't let you cut the f 


film, Bill,” he said, “but those bankers 
really were on our necks.” 

“What bankers?” asked Fields, prick- 
ing up his ears. 

“Oh, didn't you know?" said Fox, 
making up the story as he went along. 
“The New York bankers that lent us the 
money to make the picture insisted that 
we release it by a certain date, or they 
would ask for their money back. That's 
why we didn't have time to do any cut- 
ting." 

"Why, the dirty so-and-so’s,” said 
Fields. Whereupon he launched a tirade 
against the entire banking profession. 

Finally Fields said, "I'm so mad, I'd 
like to do a picture making bankers look 
like fools—stealing money from tellers, 
secretaries on their laps all the time. The 
works." 

“Fine,” said Fox, whipping out a con- 
tract. And back went Fields to Universal | 
to make The Bank Dick. 

After two years of such ups and downs, 
Universal, which had been losing $2,- 
000,000 a year, was showing a profit 
of from $7,000,000 to $11,000,000 a 


year. 

When World War II broke out, Fox’s 
business sagacity was remembered in 
Washington by members of Donald Nel- 
son's staff who had had dealings with 
him, and the Boy Wonder was sum- 
moned to Washington to become an as- 
sistant in the War Production Board, 
where a year later he was moved up to 
the Planning Committee under econo- 
mist Robert R. Nathan. 

Nathan used Fox as one of his chief 
trouble shooters, sending him around to 
administer a shot in the arm to the oper- 
ating committee of any industry that was 
lagging behind in war production. Fox 
sopped up so much economic knowledge 
that he became a close associate of Don- 
ald Nelson, head of the WPB. 

In August, 1943, he got into the U.S. 
Army by the simple expedient of enlist- 
ing as a private. He remained a foot- 
slogging G.I. until February, 1944, when 
Supreme Headquarters in London dis- 
covered that he knew more about movie 
and photo coverage than anyone else in 
the vicinity. He was then put in charge 
of photographic coverage for SHAEF, 
and the Army made him a warrant offi- 
cer, and later a major, because it would 
have been unseemly for a private to be 
directing a division of public relations. 


Unusual Military Reputation 


Major Fox became one of the most un- 
usual military men in the European The- 
ater of Operations. He ‘rented a swank 
apartment in London, and a house 
staffed with servants on the Rue Dosne 
in Paris. He hobnobbed with Cabinet 
officers and generals, and there are un- 
confirmed legends extant that he lived in 
a tent in a London park at one time to 
beat the housing shortage; that ambas- 
sadors and Roosevelt emissaries were his 
house guests; that he dated Winston 
Churchill’s daughter; that he flew unau- 
thorized combat missions as a gunner- 
observer with the Air Force; and that 
he was an adviser to General Eisen- 
hower. 

The legends may or may not be based 
on fact. What is true and on the record 
is that Fox got invaluable D-Day photos 
of the Normandy coast by borrowing 
200 obsolete Air Force cameras and 
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mounting them in the bows of landing 
craft; and that, as U.S. Army Supervisor 
of war production in the liberated areas, 
under General Eisenhower he played an 
active role in solving the supply prob- 
lems of the last days of the war. 

He became a civilian again in Septem- 
ber of 1945, and immediately got in- 
volved in a bewildering series of business 
enterprises. Then one day in November, 
1947, one of his wartime Washington as- 
sociates came to him and said that the 
Indonesian delegations in this country 
were destitute. The Dutch police action 
had split Java, and an American bank 
was hesitant about honoring an $80,000 
credit deposited in the Indonesians’ 
name. At that time, Fox didn't know an 
Indonesian from an Indian, but he said 
okay, he would cover the $80,000. 

A few days later, Fox came down with 
an attack of the flu. While he was 
languishing in his supercolossal, king- 
size penthouse bed, his butler suddenly 
announced one day that he had an 
Indonesian visitor. It was Dr. Soemitro 
Djojoadikoesoemo, the Republic of 
Indonesia's Trade Minister Plenipoten- 
tiary to the United States. He had come 
personally to thank Fox. 

The fascinated Fox began to ask ques- 
tions about Indonesia, and the conversa- 
tion lasted for six weeks—the life-span of 
the flu viruses. Dr. Soemitro told Fox 
that during 350 years of Dutch colonial- 
ism, Indonesia, the richest raw material 
area in the world, developed one of the 
world's highest illiteracy rates (94 per 
cent), and one of the lowest standards 
of living for the natives. He convinced 
Fox that this was a fight for freedom 
like the American Revolution, that the 
Indonesian constitution was patterned 
after the American Constitution, and 
that the Republic wanted to tie its 
economy to the United States and shake 
off the Dutch cartel monopoly. 

Fox, in turn, gave Dr. Soemitro 
much-needed information about Ameri- 
can business methods. He advised him 
to set up a government trade agency in 
the United States to speed commerce 
between the two countries after the lift- 
ing of the Dutch blockade. Soemitro 
beamed. “That’s a good idea,” he said, 
"but we don't have anyone at home who 
is familiar enough with American busi- 
ness interests. How would you like to 
help us out with the agency?" And that's 
how the so-called Fox agreement was 
born—one of the most controversial 
trade pacts ever signed. 


Agency Has Two-Fold Duty 


The agreement set up the American- 
Indonesian Corporation, in which Fox 
owns 51 per cent of the stock and the 
Indonesian government owns 49 per 
cent. Profits are split on a fifty-fifty 
basis, and the agency's duties are two- 
fold: (a) to try to interest American 
companies in setting up shop in Indo- 
nesia to tap the islands' fabulous re- 
sources, and (b) to sell Indonesian 
government-owned raw materials, and 
buy American products—for the Indo- 
nesian government only. There is no 
attempt to regulate the trade of private 
enterprise, which is allowed to deal as it 
pleases, outside the jurisdiction of the 
American-Indonesian Corporation. 

The corporation gets a 5 per cent fee 
for all goods bought or sold in the United 
States for the government; and the gov- 
ernment has complete veto power over 
Fox's contract negotiations for develop- 
ment projects in Indonesia. 

Although the Indonesians seem per- 
fectly satisfied with it, the Fox Agree- 
ment touched off a terrific clamor— 
especially among the Dutch and their 
American friends. Their story is that 
since Fox owns 51 per cent of the stock 
in the American-Indonesian Corpora- 
tion, he is a one-man monopoly who 
will control all the riches of the Indies, 
government and private. 


On the other hand Wendell Berge, 
former Assistant Attorney General in 
charge of the Antitrust Division, says: 
“The agreement does not provide a mo- 
nopoly of the foreign trade between the 
Republic of Indonesia and the United 
States. The agreement conforms to the 
antitrust laws of the United States.” And 
a large cross section of U.S. industry, see- 
ing an opportunity to get an American 
wedge into the hitherto-forbidden ex- 
clusively Dutch economic area, has 
quietly lined up behind Fox with millions 
of dollars of promised credits. 

Fox has not fared well at the hands 
of the State Department, which appar- 
ently fluctuates between love of the 
Indonesians and the Dutch. On Febru- 
ary 10, 1949, a spokesman for that 
agency declared that the Fox Agreement 
did not have its blessing because it was 
monopolistic, and he berated Fox for 
encouraging the Indonesian Republic “to 
cling to an attribute of sovereignty, such 
as the control of its foreign trade, when 
the U.N. Good Offices Commission was 
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trying to persuade the republic to enter 
a United States of Indonesia.” This is 
the Dutch-sponsored plan that will wipe 
out the republic as a sovereign nation 
and make it just one state in a federal 
union tied to the Dutch crown. 

In the meantime, however, not a 
nickel’s worth of legal trade has got 
through the Dutch naval blockade. Fox 
spends a good deal of time flitting about 
on secret missions to places like New 
Delhi, Bangkok and Paris. When he is 
in New York, he lives alone (he is a 
bachelor) in his beautifully decorated 
nine-room penthouse which, because it 
is atop an office building—the Universal 
—requires a private garbage collector 
approved by the city, and special ar- 
rangements to get heat and air condi- 
tioning after business hours. 

He is never alone and his guests are a 
strange combination of Hollywood char- 
acters, like director Anatole Litvak who 
comes to play gin rummy; and Indo- 
nesian officials, like Soemitro, Soedjat- 
moko, Soedarpo and Nicodemus Palar, 
who come to talk. é 

Often, Fox will flit back and forth 
between one room, where a card game 
is in progress, and another room where 
the Indonesians are working out an eco- 
nomic problem. 

Itisastrange struggle. Recently, Fox 
was asked what he would like the Indo- 
nesians to name after him, if they win 
their revolution. "The biggest new 
theater in the country," he blurted out. 
Then he said, “No. Make it a uni- 
versity.” [8 IU 
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A WIFE WALKS OUT 


Continued from page 28 


ways and means for patching matters 
up, for curing the wound and destroying 
the cause, and it always seemed to work 
out nicely in the end. 

Only, Harbord thought at last, the 
trouble was that he was scared to death. 
It wasn't often that you realized how 
much another person was a part of you. 
That was the tritest thing in the world 
to say, but, like so many other trite say- 
ings, it was the truth. He stood in the 
living room, smoking cigarette after ciga- 
rette without tasting or wanting them, 
and his mind turned back painfully into 
the past. 

There was dancing to bad bands when 
you couldn't afford the places that had 
the good bands, and the time you fell off 
the horse and had to sit down gently for 
a week. There was swimming at the 
near-by beaches, and playing in the surf, 
hand in hand, There was the day you 
finally got an office of your own, with 


John Harbord, Architect, on the door,. 


and she saw to the pictures and the fur- 
nishings; and there was the time she was 
sick and the specialist wouldn't say yes 
or no for a week and you went through 
all the declinations of hell. 

There was also the time when you be- 
gan to drink a little too much, because 
there didn't seem to be anything else to 
do, and there were the small, quiet quar- 
rels, and the warning signals you didn't 
take quite seriously. And then—there 
was now. 


HEP took quite a while about 
dressing. He shaved and showered, 
and put on a newly pressed suit. Then he 
stood in the middle of the living room 
and looked around, as if he had never 
seen it in the whole before. It was a good 
apartment, very good. It had a fireplace, 
and some better than average water col- 
ors, and a great many books, and the fur- 
niture had been made to use. It was the 
emptiest apartment in the city. 

"Look," Harbord said. He hadn't 
meant to speak aloud, but there was no 
harm in it, and it broke the silence. 
"Look. It doesn't make sense. It was 
just—" 

Then he thought, rebellious for the 
moment, that what really made no sense 
was to need someone so badly, and not 
to know where to search. 

He could see her going out the door, 
carrying her luggage. She'd be wearing 
a green tweed suit, and a felt hat with a 
wide brim, and the deceptive kind of 
shoes that looked sleek and smart and 
still were good for walking. She wouldn't 
have had time to be too careful about 
make-up—some lipstick and a touch of 
powder would be the size of that. She'd 
have her brown hair brushed back a little 
carelessly. He'd always liked her appear- 
ance best when she was hurried. The 
wide mouth would be set, and the dark 
green eyes under the fine brows would be 
anxious and determined. 

Harbord thought that there was noth- 
ing he wouldn't do to bring her back 
through the door once more. 

But the immediate thing was to think 
out where she might have gone. She 
might have just felt like a breath of air 
and dropped in on a friend during the 
course of a walk. She might have left 
something last night at the Demings' and 
gone back for it. He seized on the idea— 
the cat had captured the mouse at last 
—and worried it around in his mind. 

Then Harbord twisted his mouth, and 
let the idea go—the cat had found that 
the mouse was made of felt, and was a 
dreary imitation of the real thing. It had 
been a marvelous concept. It was so logi- 
cal. A woman always took two packed 
bags with her when she called at the 
house of a friend for a mislaid compact. 

Harbord looked down at the telephone 
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for a long while before he dialed. Then 
he picked a number out of his mind and 
listened to the phone ring three times. 
Peter Ralston's voice was heavy with that 
special Sunday-morning weight they all 
knew so well, and Harbord realized, with 
a swift sinking of the heart, that she was 
not there. Of course, he had known it 
all along, but the sound of Ralston's 
hoarse hello was the proof. 

He said, “Hello, Pete. Jack. Wake 
you up?" 

“No. Hope you feel as lousy as I do.” 

"Thanks. The reason I called—" He 
knew, even as he talked, that it was ab- 
surdly elaborate. "I was still dozing 
when Mary went out, and she said she 
was going to drop in on somebody, but I 
didn't catch the name, and I was won- 
dering if it were you people." The lame 
words tottered on: “I wanted her to pick 
something up for me on her way home, 
Soc 


"Nope. Not here. But I've got an 
idea. Why don't you two drop in later 
and have a drink? I'll be alive in a cou- 
ple of hours. Or dead forever." 

Harbord said, "I don't know—Mary 
was talking about a show. I'll call you 
later. „So long, and fry in your own 
juices.” 

He made three more calls. In each 
case the result was identical and the con- 
versation nearly so. Then he called the 
Demings. He didn’t want to, because it 
was likely to be a longish talk, and he 
could tell in advance what would be said. 

Randy Deming’s voice told him that 
its owner had had a couple of pick-me- 
ups. “Deming’s Tavern. Closed for re- 
pairs." 

*Hi," Harbord said. He went through 
the vocal motions automatically, from 
long experience, not having to give any 
thought to what he said. "You've no 
right to sound so cheerful." 

“Cheerful Deming, bartender de luxe. 
What's on your mind?" 

“Practically nothing." 

“It was an idle question. 
Mary?" 


HAT answered it, and he wanted to 
hang up and stop thinking again. But 
there was a routine to follow, almost as 
formalized as a Japanese print. He didn't 


How's 


know why, and he had never wondered f 


why before. But you got in with a group 
of people and this was the way it was. 
So, you were the same way, for no con- 
Scious reason. 

Harbord said, *Good enough. Breath- 
ing, I think. How's Madge?" 

"Haven't checked. You got nicely 
boiled last night, sweetheart." 

"Amazing. And all alone, tóo." You 
had to get rid of him, and fast, and you 
didn't know how. He was one of your 
friends, and you'd always got along. You 
had to remember that. It wasn't his 
fault if— 

“Did you make out all right with 
Alma?" 

“What about Alma?" Harbord said. 

“Oh, keep your little secrets if that's 
the way you feel about it," Deming said. 
“Maybe it's true love.” 

Harbord thought of a new motive for 
justifiable homicide. It was because you 
got caught on a telephone with people 
like Deming. And you saw him sitting 
at his end of the line, disheveled and un- 
shaven, starting to get a fresh edge on. 
And Mary had gone, and you didn't 
know where, and you had to get busy. 

“No doubt. Randy, Mary wants some- 
thing. See you later. 'By." It had been 
a fast lie, maybe adequate and maybe 
not, and he didn't care either way. He 
hung up. 

Then Harbord thought that in all 
probability she'd gone home to her fa- 
ther's place, and he knew he had to go 
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there, too, at once. It wouldn’t do any 
good to telephone. He'd know what to 
say by the time he got there. Because 
he'd have to know. 

The railroad told him there would be 
a train at one fifteen, to arrive at Fair- 
brae at three forty-two. Yes, there had 
been two morning trains. One at— 

“All right," Harbord said. “Thank 
you very much.” Of course she’d gone 
there. Basically, he’d been sure of it all 
the time. She thought a great deal of the 
old man, and he’d be the one she’d want 
to see when her mind was troubled. Har- 
bord would find her there, and he’d have 
the right words along with the right in- 
tentions to back’ them up. Still, as he 
went to throw a few things in a small 
traveling kit, the doubt nagged at him, 
and it was far worse than any headache 
he’d ever known. 


HE Fairbrae station looked like 
something in a painting by one of 
those elderly American primitives people 
were always discovering—picturesque 
from a distance and grimy close up. Har- 
bord stood on the platform for a mo- 
ment, looking at the line of oak trees that 
marched along the single street of the 
little town. Then he walked to the old 
taxi that met all trains, and told the driver 
to take him to Mr. Knox Davies’ place. 
The old man was in the front garden, 
walking around idly in slacks and worn 
shooting coat with a gray-muzzled 
pointer at his heels. Harbord wished for 
the courage to order the cabdriver to 
turn around and take him back. It was 
clear that she wasn’t here, and equally 
clear that there hadn’t been any point in 
coming in the first place. The old man, 
he realized too late, was the last person 
she’d want to see, at least for a time. 
“This is it, mister," the driver said. 


Harbord gave him two dollar bills and . 


stepped out. The old man’s eyes weren’t 
what they used to be, and Harbord knew 
that he hadn't been recognized yet. He 
unlatched the gate and walked steadily up 
the path, giving the pointer a perfunctory 
pat when it came up to him, sniffing and 
curious. The old man lifted his white 
eyebrows and said, “Why, hello, Jack.” 
Then he looked past Harbord. “Where’s 
Mary, Jack?” 

“I thought you might know,” Harbord 
said. “I’m sorry.” 

“Why would I know?” he said, but 
Harbord was sharply sure that he under- 
stood. The old man always caught on 
quickly, and he’d been around a fair 
amount. The old man was just working 
on him, twisting the knife. 

So Harbord gave it to him quick and 
straight. "She left," he said. “This 
morning, before I was awake. There was 
no way to tell where she'd gone. I 
thought—" It was lame, lame as a hurt 
animal, and he dropped it wearily. 

"Let's go inside," the old man said. He 
led the way, into the big room with the 
good hunting prints on the walls, and the 
guns in hardwood cases, and the dark, 
polished furniture that was never rear- 
ranged. “Sit down," he said. “What 
was the trouble?" 

“Nothing,” Harbord said. “Nothing in 
particular. Nothing uncommon, that is.” 
He was enormously tired, but not at all 
sleepy. He felt as if he'd just go on get- 
ting more tired, without ever sleeping. 

“I see. Have a drink?" 

He looked up, alert and wary. The old 
man's eyes were steady and a little hard. 
If he said yes the old man would be en- 
titled to that I-told-you-so look, and if 
he said no he'd seem to be a hypocrite. 
He took the middle course: "Small, 
thanks. One finger." 

The drink was made exactly as he'd 
asked. It tasted good, yet not as good as 
it should. It wasn't any sacrifice to set 
it down unfinished and forget it. He 
rubbed a hand across his eyes and began 
thinking ahead. He knew he had to begin 
all over again, and it frightened him. He 
knew how a lost child felt in the dark. 


You had to go on, but you were without 
direction. And lost people always ran in 
circles, the legend went. They played 
themselves out going nowhere. 

"I know what you're thinking," Har- 
bord said. 

The old man shrugged. “Possibly. She 
wrote now and then, you know, and there 
was a tone to some of.the letters—you 
know how it can be. I don’t suppose she 
meant it, but it crept in.” Then he said, 
“She must have found it very dull.” 

It seemed a strange way to put it. But, 
on second thought, maybe it was more 
intelligent than it sounded. Dullness, 
mixed with other ingredients, could add 
up to virtually anything. 

“Go ahead,” Harbord said. 
mind.” 

“I was thinking about her,” the old 
man said, and for the first time there was 
a sharpness in his voice. “I think she’s 
pretty good, you know, Jack.” 

“Don’t stop now,” Harbord said. It 
didn’t take much to twist the knife and 
send it in deep. 

"I'm worried about her," the old man 
said. "But I was thinking something else 
too. What good would it do for you to 
find her? Even if you can?" 

"It'll do good," Harbord said. 
promise that." 

""That's easy to say, Jack." 

Harbord stood up. “I'll go along," he 
said. "Sorry to have troubled you. But 
if she does come here, or you hear from 
her, will you let me know?" 

“No,” the old man said. 

"Very well, sir," Harbord said. 
call the taxi, if you don't mind." 

"I can run you down," the old man 
said. "It's an hour before the next train 
back." 

“T can use the taxi, thanks," Harbord 
said. 

But he didn't call the taxi first. He 
used the hall phone, and, keeping his 
voice down, had long-distance try the 
apartment. There was no answer. 

He called the taxi and went back to the 
living room. 

The old man was looking into the 
fire, and he seemed smaller than he had 
a moment before. When he heard Har- 
bord he turned and straightened. 

"What do you plan to do now, Jack?" 
he said. 

"Look for her," Harbord said. 

"Have you tried to figure out the 
odds?" the old man said. "There's a lot 
of places to go." 

“TII find her," Harbord said. He'd 
spoken louder than he'd meant to. He 
lowered his voice carefully and said it 
again. “I’ll find her." Then he left the 
house and never looked back. 


“I don't 


"I can 


"TII 


ACK in the apartment, Harbord 

thought it all out. It must have been 
dull, the old man had said. Well, there 
were so many kinds of dullness. There 
was the first kind, when they'd always 
been in debt and had walked to the 
library to borrow books instead of buy- 
ing them, and it had been amazing how 
many things you could find to do and 
laugh at in the public parks. 

But she hadn't been troubled by that, 
and of course it hadn't been a dullness at 
all. It was this last kind, the kind that 
had come with money and just enough 
leisure to make you want to make the 
most of it, that had been the real thing. 
It had something to do with not going to 
second-run films on Saturday nights be- 
cause you were invited to a party or were 
giving a party. And, naturally, you never 
went walking through the zoo or the 
aquarium or the sunny courts where the 
old men pitched horseshoes on Sunday. 
Sunday, you recovered. You recovered 
if you were lucky. Occasionally it ran 
into Tuesday. 

Harbord thought of Big Oaks Inn. 

It was an old and very good place, up 
in the mountains, and they'd gone there 
for part of a week to celebrate his first 
good commission. They'd fished for trout 
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and eaten enormously and enjoyed every 
minute of it. It was the greatest place on 
earth, she'd said, and they must come 
back often. Even later, years later, she'd 
mentioned it. So it had been one more 
of the places he'd honestly meant to ré- 
turn to, only it hadn't worked out. 


Ip WAS a long drive, and he pushed the 
car hard. There were any number of 
reasons why she would not have gone to 
the inn, but he wouldn't let himself be- 
lieve any of them. She wouldn't need a 
car—the inn's station wagon met trains 
and busses on request. There was no 
better place for someone who wanted to 
think and be undisturbed. There was— 

The inn hadn't changed, and he looked 
straight ahead as he wound past the 
casting pool and the trap range and the 
small golf course. Judging by the cars it 
was well filled, and he stayed outside for 
a while. He watched strange people 
come and go, singly and in groups, and 
he hated them all. Then he went into 


the bar, which had its own door giving 
on the terrace, and ordered a drink. 

It was a good drink, but he couldn't 
get excited about it. He had learned 
something new about drinks in the last 
day or two. They had no particular 
virtue in their own right, and they could 
be taken or left. He had learned a good 
many things, all of them obvious, in that 
Short time. He had learned, for instance, 
that things didn't always have to be the 
same, that you only made them the same 
out of habit and forgetfulness. But now, 
that wasn't the point. 

He pretended he wasn't watching the 
people who entered and left the bar. But 
he missed none. It was almost five 
o'clock. She would be wearing a dark 
wool dress, and her hair would be tied 
back with a bright scarf. She might have 
a few distant acquaintances, and she 
would smile in greeting if she saw them. 

The bartender said, “Another, sir?" 

“No,” Harbord said. “No, thanks." 

There weren’t many people in the 
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Harry’s Salad from Harry’s C 
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ARRY'S CAFE in Minne- 

apolis is justifiably famous 
for its steaks, chops and sea foods, 
but to me it is outstanding for 
Harry’s Salad. When I dined there 
I had the tenderloin steak and it 
was perfect. But almost every city 
and town has a restaurant where 
America’s favorite food is well 
prepared. And that’s why I was 
glad to have some habitués of 
Harry's with me to guide me to 
the specialty I might otherwise 
have missed. 


TONY VENTI 


afé, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


After my steak—(dinners range 
in price from $2.75 to $4 for 
steak), I had a half order of Har- 
ry's Salad (75 cents). It was abso- 
lutely superb! So I got together 
with Chef Paul Ferrario to find 
out how he made it. “If I had my 
way," he said first, “Pd never 
serve that salad with a steak. It's 
a meal in itself.” 

I agree completely, and I think 
you will when you try it. It's a 
perfect main course for luncheon 
or Sunday supper. 


HARRY'S 


14 head each romaine, chicory and 
iceberg lettuce 

1 cucumber, sliced thin 

2 tomatoes, quartered 

15 cup lobster meat 

15 cup shrimp, cut up 

14 cup crabmeat (optional) 

8 anchovies rolled with capers 

1 hard-cooked egg, coarsely 
chopped 

6 ripe olives, sliced 

6 green olives, sliced 


EI 


SALAD 


4 tablespoons olive oil 
14 teaspoon lemon juice 
15 teaspoon vinegar 
1 teaspoon paprika 
1 teaspoon salt 
Dash pepper 

Blend paprika and oil. Add 
vinegar, lemon juice, salt and 
pepper and mix well. Put all other 
ingredients into a bowl. Pour 
dressing over all and toss well. 
Serves 4 amply. 


If you wish to receive this Harry's Salad 


recipe printed on a file card, send self- 


addressed, stamped envelope to Collier's Food Editor, Box 13, 250 Park Avenue, 
New York 17, New York. Start your collection of Collier’s Food Recipes now. 
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pen happy and healthy — start it 
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of some inferior writing fluid — 
throw it away! Replace it with Skrip 
forthe safety of your pen—improve- 
ment of your writing. Get Sheaffer's 
Skrip — World's largest selling 
writing fluid! W. A. Sheaffer Pen 
Company, Fort Madison, lowa, 
and Malton, Ontario, Canada. 
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lobby, and the dining room wasn't yet 
open for dinner. You couldn't go up and 
ask the clerk if your wife were here, even 
if you were sure that she was. Of course, 
you weren't sure. You were just the op- 
posite. Again, you were wondering why 
you'd come. And the only reason was 
that you'd had to. 

He walked past the desk, slowly. The 
clerk was old, and his face was vaguely 
familiar. 

The clerk said, “Good evening. 
Weren't you here once before—a long 
time ago?" 

Harbord felt as grateful as if the clerk 
were a lawyer calling to present a hand- 
some legacy. "Yes," he said, "I was." 
Then he said, enunciating the words 
clearly, “My name is Harbord.” 

He watched the clerk's face, looking 
for the lift of an eyebrow, a small smile, 
a shadow of surprise, anything. But the 
man's face didn't change. “I remember,” 
he said. “Mr. Harbord. But you aren't 
staying here now." 

"No," Harbord said. He felt the way 
you do when an elevator man drops in- 
ordinately fast, and you wonder if some- 
thing has gone wrong. “I’m just passing 
through. But we'll be back one of these 
days. We both like it here very much." 
He laid emphasis on the "we," and 
watched the clerk's face closely again. 

“I'm glad," the clerk said. “It’s best 
to give us a little notice." 


T WAS a long, aimless trip. It took in 

the isolated beach where they'd rented 
a cottage for two weeks of a long-ago 
summer—the cottage was more weather- 
beaten than ever, and when he passed it 
there was a strange, pleasant-faced girl 
in the doorway looking out to sea—and 
the little town they'd lived in for a sea- 
son while he was helping plan a school 
building, and any number of other places 
with a significance that might be great 
or might be small. She wasn't in any of 
them, of course, and he knew she 
wouldn't be, but the important thing was 
not to stop, not to give up. 

Every morning and evening he called 
the apartment. Sometimes, in the vil- 
lages, it took a long while to get the con- 
nection, and he waited patiently, not 
expecting any result. When the far-off 
bell began to ring he knew what would 
happen. It rang ten or a dozen times— 
insistent, searching, working for him 
—and it got nowhere. Finally the opera- 
tor would say, "Sorry, sir, there is no an- 
swer. Would you like me to place the call 
again later on?" 

“No,” he'd say. “No, thanks." 

After more days than he was capable 
of counting, Harbord came to the last 
place. That is, it was the last of the 
places they had lived in before the great, 
unrealized change. It had been a small 
farmhouse, and there had been quail and 
pheasant in the fields and corn rows. 
But it wasn’t there any more. It had 
burned down, and all that was left was a 
leaning brick chimney, and blackened 
concrete that had been a foundation, and 
some odds and ends of charred wood, 
beaten into pulp by rain and snow. The 
fields were overgrown and the fences 
were sagging. There was a hopeless- 
looking "For Sale" sign at the entrance. 

Harbord started the car and moved 
slowly on. The rain was thickening, and 
he switched on the wipers. He came to a 
little town whose name he didn’t notice 
and saw the telephone exchange. He put 
his call in to the apartment, because that 
was something you did automatically, as 
a matter of routine, like a prisoner work- 
ing methodically on the bricks of his cell 
though he knew perfectly well that the 
project was hopeless. Then he called the 
old man. 

The phone rang several times, and 
Harbord thought, almost with relief, that 
the old man was out. He was about to 
hang up when there was a click on the 
humming line. The old man’s voice 
said, “Hello?” 


“Hello,” Harbord said. “This is Jack. 
I haven't found her. Do you know where 
she is?" 

"Where've you been, Jack?" the old 
man said. 3 

“Everywhere,” Harbord said, and, cu- 
riously enough, it was nearly true. He’d 
been farther than the old man or any 
other third party would ever understand. 
“There’s no use going into details. I don’t 
know what to do next.” 

“Don’t you?” the old man said. He 
sounded far away and disinterested. 
There was that long humming silence 
again. Then he said, “What do you want 
from me, Jack?” 

“Nothing,” Harbord said. “Nothing, I 
suppose. I'm sorry I called. Forget it." 
He hung up. 

He got into the car and moved off 
down the road. A sign told him it was 
nearly two hundred miles to the city. All 
he could do was go back and think it 
over there. 

He pulled up at the apartment building 
just after midnight. He didn't put the 
car in the garage, for he wasn't certain 
when he'd want to use it again. He got 
out his grip and went upstairs in the au- 
tomatic elevator. 

He had a hard time finding his key, 
and for a while he wondered if it had 
been lost. It wouldn't make any differ- 
ence—a hotel would have been a better 
idea anyway. Then he came on it, mixed 
in with some change, and opened the 
door. 

The first thing he saw was her luggage. 
The two matched bags were sitting there, 
by the door, and they were closed. He 
shut the door behind him with his eyes 
still on them. There was a long scratch 
on the larger one, and a patch of mud on 
one corner of the smaller. 

“Hello,” she said. 

After a moment he looked at her. She 
was wearing an afternoon dress, and her 
brown hair had been carefully brushed. 
Harbord knew that she hadn’t just come 
in. She’d been here for some time, but 
she hadn’t unpacked her bags. That was 
the big thing. The bags were there by 
the door, ready to go, and now he knew 
why. 

“Where did you go, Jack?” she said. 

“The old man asked me that, too,” he 
said. “It was quite a trip. I went to all 
the old places. The inn and Oyster Beach 
and—” 

She said, “I was wondering if you'd do 
that. I was hoping you would." 


E TOOK a step farther into the 

room. It was warm, and the corner 
lights were on, and all it needed was a 
match touched to the laid fire to make it 
cheerful. But, right now, he didn't like 
the apartment. He didn't want any part 
of it. Later on, maybe, it would be dif- 
ferent. But this was now. 

"Where were you?" he said. 

.Theti, for the first time, she smiled. “I 
think I was right here, Jack," she said. 
"Yes, I was right here. Waiting to see." 

“Thanks,” he said. “Thanks for that, 
Mary.” 

When he put his arm around her she 
leaned her head on his shoulder, and she 
was still smiling faintly. He kissed her, 
and it was a strange experience—it was 
almost as if he were kissing her for the 
first time. 

He said, “Let’s get out of here, Mary. 
The car’s in front.” i 

"It's late,” she said. 

"No," he said. "It's not late at all. 
Get a coat." 

“The inn would be fun,” she said. “But 
we haven't a reservation." 

“We don't need one,” he said. "They'll 
have to let us in." 

She laughed, and in a moment she 
came back with a coat. He picked up 
her two bags and his own, and she 
opened and closed the door. 

He looked at her and smiled, and he 
understood with humility, how lucky he 
had grown. EIU 
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THE LOLLIPOP TREE 


Continued from page 15 


he could think better when he could 
look at all the people and the houses and 
the trees and stuff hanging from the 
world like that. 

I let out a whoop and stood on my 
head, too. 

Old Miss Feather come out on her 
front porch in her petticoat and made a 
face at us like an old wilted dill pickle. 
“Heavenly days!” she whooped, her 
false teeth clicking and jumping up and 
down like they needed tightening up. 
“Vulgar urchins!” 

Me and Charlie stared at old Miss 
Feather hanging from the floor of her 
front porch. We laughed at old Miss 
Feather’s house, hanging from the 
ground with a trillion miles of sky under 
it. 

“Yahoo!” yelled Charlie. 

“Yahoo!” I hollered back. “Yahoo, 
old Buffalo Bill!” 

Charlie kicked his feet in the air and 
plopped down in Miss Feather’s nice, 
neat hedge. Old Miss Feather let out a 
squawk, and me and Charlie picked up 
our paper sacks and run off up Jefferson 
Avenue hooting and hollering. Pretty 
soon we stopped and stood staring in 
Stillwell’s window. It was still there and 
the evening sun was burning on the shiny 
steel strings and the brown and beauti- 
ful wood. 


NES week my old man asked me 
why I'd quit going to the movies 
every other night. Isaid I was saving up 
my dough so I could buy myself that 
guitar that was up in Stillwell's window. 
I never told my old man about Charlie 
being in on it with me. He wouldn't 
have liked that very much and it didn't 
seem very considerate to get him all 
stirred up any more than I had to. He 
grunted and shook his head and lighted 
up a quarter stogie and glared at the 
front page of the Daily Echo. 

Just then my old lady come in the 
parlor on tippytoes and kissed me on the 
neck. Ilike to jumped out of my shoes. 
She was always doing that and it always 
made me sore because she never give me 
no warning. She might just as well 
clouted me over the head with a wet 
mop. What difference does it make 
when you tiptoe up behind someone and 
scare them half to death? 

"Next week's your birthday, Sam!" 
she said, folding her hands in her apron. 
“And I thought it would be nice for you 
to invite some of your little friends over 
for a lawn party!" 

I started to ask her if I could ask 
Charlie but then I remembered my old 
man sitting right there beside me so I 
shut up. I knowed well and good what 


SPECIAL- WEEK-END EXCURSION 
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he'd say. I waited till Ma had gone out 
in the kitchen and then I followed her. 
She was sticking a broom straw in a gin- 
ger cake. 

“Ma,” I said. “Can I ask Charlie 
Miller to my party?" 

“Why—” she said. “You mean—the 
Millers down on Water Street?" 

“Sure, Ma," I said. "They're awful 
nice people. Charlie's my best ol’ buddy, 
Ma! He's ol’ Buffalo Bill and—" 

“I guess it will be all right, Sam," said 
my mother. “If you're sure you want to 
ask him!" 

She looked at, me closely with her 
black eyes to see if I was sure. I was. 

Ma give me a hunk of the hot ginger- 
bread and I run out the back door 
and headed down through McFadden's 
meadow towards the river. I had a 
funny feeling that maybe this might 
make my folks right with Charlie. Not 
that I was ashamed of them or that I 
«thought Charlie had a better old man 
than I did. I don't know. Your. mind 
is deep when you're fourteen—deep and 
muddy and full of crazy stuff like a fast- 
running river in the spring after the 
floods. 

Charlie was down behind his back 
porch in the deep grass making a bird- 

ouse out of an old wood box. His old 
lady was out by the chicken coop scrub- 
bing clothes in a big blue washtub. His 
old man was sitting up on the back porch 
in his long underwear with his bare feet 
up on the railing. 

As soon as I got inside the little gate 
the hound dogs started kelting and 
whooping and jumping around my legs. 
The new litter of red-bone pups was all 
yapping and tumbling around my legs, 
biting my ankles with their little pink 
gums. The old bitch ran around me in a 
circle, worried to death for fear I'd step 
on one of her babies. And the little 
white-haired billy goat by the sycamore 
tree bleated and shook his beard at me. 

“Hi, ol’ Buffalo Bill!" I yelled. “What- 
cha makin’?” 

“Birdhouse,” Charlie said. 

He just kept on working and never 
looked up. 

“Guess what, ol’ Buffalo Bill, ol’ 
Charlie boy!” I said. ‘“Ma’s throwin’ 
me a birthday party next Monday after- 
noon!” 

Charlie put his hammer down and 
scratched the top of his head. 

“Ma says I can invite everybody,” I 
said. "She wants you to come, too, ol’ 
Buffalo Bill." 

Charlie was pleased. His face got red 
asa berry. He got up and spit, pretend- 
ing like he hadn't heard me. 

*Don't you wanna come?" I said: 
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Canada's lakes call lovers of the great outdoors 


Get next fo nature-over the border 


Shirting a scenic shore in Ontario's 
lake-and-woodland country 
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l canadian Government Travel Bureau. 


in CANADA 


OBEY that urge to “get away"... 
Head nórth for a real change, 
in Canada's lake-and-woodland 
spaces. Camp and fish in horizon- 
bounded National Parks. Or relax 
at a luxury resort. Or motor through 
"picture country" in the mountains 
or beside the sea. Nature is always 
near in Canada. 

Stop over, too, to see the sights 
of Canada's cities — perhaps to visit 
relatives or friends. Plan your kind 
of vacation now. Write for detailed 
information, or use the coupon below. 

7 VACATION “POINTERS” 
«+ALL POINTING TO CANADA 


1. New — interesting — “foreign” atmosphere. 
2. A million square miles of scenic playground. 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable people. 4. Friends 
and relatives waiting to welcome you. 5. Lots to 
do—sports, recreation, sightseeing. 

6. Near — easy to get to — no border / = 
“red tape". 7. Your vacation dol- / . 


lar buys more, goes further. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 


Please send me your illustrated hook, 
"CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED”? 


] Name. 
Ex g (PLEASE PRINT) 
i 1 Cruising the sheltered Inside Passage 7] seus and No. 
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... Mark of PROGRESS in Railroading 


Li 
Feeding’ Erie’s big, brawny 
Diesel locomotives requires 
delicate tests. Fuel oil mùst burn 


evenly, with a minimum of resi- - 


due. Lubricating oil must flow 
freely, yet have enough body 
to protect vital moving parts. 


Pictured here is a test typical 
of the many carried on con- 
“stantly at the Erie Test and 
Research Laboratory. .Lubri- 
cating oil is placed in glass 
tubes surrounded by water 
accurately heated to operating 
temperatures. 


Then the chemist, with a stop 
watch, times the flow of oil 
from one section of the tube 


to another and arrives at its 
viscosity rating. 

Paints, coal, metals, water— 
practically everything used by 
the railroad is carefully checked 
by Erie technicians to maintain 
Erie's high operating standards. 
It is through such a research 
program that new and ever im- 
proving materials and methods 
are found to make the Erie a 
leader in progressiverailroading. 


Erie 


Railroad 


Serving the Heart of Industrial America 


PENNSYLVANIA ye” 
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Charlie went over by the little peach 
tree. He stood on his head and tickled 
the blossoms with his bare toes. “I don’t 
care," he said, staring at me upside 
down. 

Up in Charlie's house I could hear 
Cowboy Jim singing on the radio. The 
sound was a thin, sad tune that mixed 
in good with the white river fog that was 
creeping up just then from the wharf 
across the street. I stood on my head, 
too, and looked through the grass at 
Charlie. 

“Hi, ol’ Buffalo Bill!” I hollered. 

Charlie laughed and kicked his legs 
and we looked at each other hanging 
from the world; the house hanging from 
the world and the trees and stuff hang- 
ing, too, and one old star shining through 
the leaves in the sky a trillion miles be- 
low us. 


05 MY birthday I got up at seven 
O'clock. By the time I was dressed 
and downstairs I could hear my old man 
stropping his razor in the bathroom. I 
was too excited to lie around sleeping. 
When I got in the kitchen my old lady 
was frying eggs. 

"Happy birthday, Sam," she said, 
smiling at me. 

“Mornin’, Ma,” I said. 

Iran out on the back porch and give 
a look at the sky. You couldn't tell yet 
whether it would be nice or not. After 
a while, though, the fog started turning 
yellow and by ten it was gone and the sky 
was as clean as a blue china dish. It 
was a wonderful day for a birthday 
party! 1 

There was two white “packages on the 
grand piane in the parlor but Ma 
wouldn’t let me open them. She said I 
had to wait till the party and then open 
them along with all the other presents I 
got. I walked all around the piano 
studying them two packages but I 
couldn’t guess for the life of me what 
was in neither of them. I figured the big 
one was from my old man. Something 
practical like clothes. 

I ran out in the back yard. It was 
noon. Ma was reaching up in the 
branches of the little Chinese elm. She 
was tying something on them. 

“Whatcha doin’, Ma?" I hollered, 
feeling excited about the two white 
packages and the party I was going to 
have. 

“Oh, you’d be surprised,” she said. 
She smiled and patted me on the head. 
Then she clipped a little piece off a ball 
of string and reached in a big paper box 
and took something out of it. j 

“Lollipops!” I yelled. “A lollipop 
tree! Oh, boy! Wait'll ol’ Buffalo Bill 
sees that!" 

Istood on my head, like Charlie would 
have done. I watched my mother from 
upside down and hollered and shouted 
and kicked the sky. In a while the little 
old tree was loaded down with all dif- 
ferent colors of shiny lollipops. 

“Oh, boy!" I shouted. “Yahoooo!” 

Then I sat down in the grass under 
the lollipop tree watching my old lady 
hurry back into the house to tend to the 
cake icing. I saw my old man hurrying 
up Seventh Street under the trees towards 
the bank. He was never once late to 
work in all his life. 

At one thirty they all started to come. 
Mildred Sturm and Betty Jane Zirkle 
and Mary Frances Brent and Melvin 
Burka and Eddy Woodruff and all the 
rest. They all come in the front door 
and laid their packages on the library 
table. The presents was all wrapped in 
white tissue paper and tied with pink 
ribbon. The kids all sat on the daven- 
port and in the straight-backed chairs, 
looking embarrassed and neat and itchy. 
Their old ladies had scrubbed them all 
till they was sore, and dressed them up 
in their best suits and party dresses. The 
girls all had ribbons in their hair and 
bright-colored socks on their pink legs. 
Everybody looked kind of sick. 


My old lady come in the parlor and 
patted everybody on the head. Then she 
come over to me with a little laugh and 
kissed me on the neck. But it never 
scared me none, I figured that was what 
she was going to do and this time I was 
on the lookout. 

“Now!” she said. “Is everybody here?” 

“No,” I said, looking anxiously out 
the doorway. “Charlie ain’t here yet!” 

“Oh,” said my mother, standing in the 
middle of the parlor in her big, white 
dress. She sort of smiled to herself like 
she was thinking how “common” it was 
of Charlie to be late for the party. 

Then I seen him walking slowly up the 
path across the lawn under the cool trees. 
He come up on the porch and peered 
kind of wild-eyed into the dark parlor. 
Then he hurried over and sat down on 
the top step of the porch. 

“Hi, ol’ Buffalo Bill!” I hollered, 
running out on the porch. “Where you 
been, ol' Charlie boy!" 

Charlie smiled at me kind of sickly 
and patted his wet hair down nervously. 
He had on the same suit and old shoes 
he always wore on the route. His old 
lady had scrubbed all the mud off them 
shoes and rubbed them till she just 
couldn't get any more shine out of them. 
And his face was scrubbed till it was red 
as a berry. 

Charlie reached in his coat pocket and 
shoved a package at me. It was wrapped 
in brown store paper and tied with a 
piece of butcher-store string. Charlie 
was so embarrassed about everything 
that he just sat there on the top step of 
the front porch and stared at his shoes. 
He was too embarrassed to stand on his 
head. 

"Ask the little boy to come into the 
parlor with the other children, Samuel!" 
I heard my mother's voice say from the 
doorway. 

"Come on in, Charlie," I whispered, 
tugging at his coat sleeve. 

Charlie pulled his arm away. You 
could tell he wouldn't have walked into 
that parlor for a thousand dollars. Not 
even for the brown guitar that was up 
in Stillwell’s window. 

"Charlie ain't ready yet, Ma!" I hol- 
lered, feeling worse than Charlie did 
somehow. 

Jo Ann Stidger and that simple Mary 
Frances Brent let out a giggle on the 
davenport. I felt like going in and bust- 
ing them on the snoot. 

Then I heard my old lady say, “Now, 
children! Let's all go out in the back 
yard and see the lollipop tree." 


Qu clapped her hands sharp and they 
all went out of the parlor. Directly I 
heard the screen door slam. The kids 
was all hollering and shouting around the 
lollipop tree. 

"Come on, Charlie!” I said. "Let's 
go out back! We're missin' the party!" 

Charlie scowled at me and waved his 
hand. 

"Charlie!" I said. “Come on!” 

Charlie sighed and got up and walked 
real stiff and funny around the house, 
patting his slicked-down hair with his 
hand so's it wouldn't stand up on top. 
He climbed up onto the back porch and 
sat down on the steps. I run over to the. 
lollipop tree where the rest of the kids 
was. I figured the best thing was just to 
let Charlie be. I picked a cherry lollipop 
for myself and an orange one for Char- 
lie. 

"Thank you," said Charlie, when I 
handed him his lollipop. He looked like 
he was feeling a little better now. I left 
him setting there with the lollipop in 
his hand and went over to where my 
old lady was getting all the girls lined up 
across from the boys. It was one of them 
games that I never could figure out and 
there didn't seem much sense to it any- 
how. My old lady read it in a book. 

I forgot all about Charlie for a while 
and directly I seen him get up and walk 
over towards the rest of the kids. No- 
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body was looking at him so he wasn't 
embarrassed any more. I watched him 
out of the corner of my eye, edging 
around the circle of kids. 

When the game was over my old lady 
clapped her hands sharply again. “Now, 
Sam!” she said. “Don’t you think you'd 
like to open your presents?” 

“Yes, Ma!” I said. 

I run in the house and fetched them 
from the parlor and laid them all out 
on the grass under the lollipop tree. I 
could hardly wait to find out what them 
two presents in the white packages on the 
grand piano was. Pretty soon I felt 
Charlie watching me and waiting for me 
to open his present. I picked it up first 
and undid the white string and pulled 
away the thick brown paper. It was a 
box of animal crackers from Francis' 
Grocery Store. 

“Thanks, ol’ Buffalo Bill!" I hollered. 
"Oh, boy! Just what I wanted!" 


HARLIE grinned and got red all 

over. Then that simple Mary Frances 
Brent got giggling again and directly all 
the girls was doing it. Charlie turned 
around and hurried away till they 
stopped looking at him and then he come 
back to watch me open the rest of my 
presents. I couldn't wait to see what the 
little present was. I figured it was from 
my ma. e 

Inside there was a little white card 
that said, "Happy Birthday, Samuel— 
Father." lt was a genuine leather wallet 
with a dollar bill inside. 

“Oh, boy!" I hollered. “From my ol’ 
man!" 

I held the leather wallet and the dollar 
bill up in the air and waved it around 
so everybody could see. ."Look what 
my ol’ man give me, kids!” I hollered. 

Everybody squealed and yelled and 
jumped up and down. Charlie yelled 
louder than anybody else so that they'd 
all turn around and look at him. I 
couldn't figure that one out. Every- 
body turned around and stared at 

- Charlie. 

“My ol’ man's got à shotgun!" Charlie 
hollered. *He's got a red-bone bitch and 
she just had a litter!" 

Everybody was quiet for a minute and 
then the girls all giggled. Charlie looked 
kind of sheepish and.then he stood on his 
head. He stared at them all from upside 
down and laughed to see them hanging 
there in their party dresses and stiff, 
clean collars; the lollipop tree hanging 
from the world, too, with the afternoon 
sun a million trillion miles beneath it. 
Nobody said nothing.. My mother give 
a little nervous laugh. 

“Well!” she said. Directly she cleared 
her throat and smiled at me. "Now, 
Sam!” she said. "Let's see what's in the 
big package!" 

I give a big sigh of relief and busted 
the heavy string. The big box was open 
atlast. A cry of surprise went up from 
all the kids and over their heads beamed 


the face of my old lady. Charlie come - 


over and peered between their legs. I 
couldn't say nothing. All I could do was 
just sit and stare. It was the brown 
guitar!. The wonderful brown guitar 
shining there in the sunlight of that magic 
afternoon as it had never shone in Still- 
well's window. In the box beside it was 
the book with the twelve easy lessons. 
In the steel strings was stuck the fancy, 
pearly celluloid pick to play it with. 
And it had a silky, purple cord to put 
it around your neck. 

] reached my hand out real careful 
and plunked one of the steel strings with 
my finger. The sound was rich and 
deep—like dropping a stone in a deep, 
mossy well. 

“That peculiar little boy!” I heard my 
mother say. 

And then I looked up and saw what 
she meant. Charlie was gone. We all 
stared at the little figure in the brown 
coat scurrying down the lawn towards 
McFadden’s meadow. 
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“Such a strange child!” my old lady 
said. : 

Over the hills was the rumble of dis- 
tant thunder and you could smell rain 
coming in on the wind from the river. 

“Charlie!” I hollered, watching the 
small shaggy head that bobbed up and 
down like an old dandelion in the tall 
distant grass of McFadden’s meadow. 
“Charlie!” 

I ran down the lawn after him. 

"Samuel!" my old lady hollered. 
“Samuel—come back here this instant!” 

Her words just tore to tatters and 
blew away in the clean wind that come 
up from the river. Over the green hills 
the clouds of a summer storm gathered 
together to race across the sky. 

When I got into Charlie's yard and 
heard the gate creak closed behind me 
I couldn't see him nowheres. The hounds 
began kelting and bumping under the 
back porch and directly all of them come 
tumbling out and jumping all over me 
as I stood there looking for some sign of 
Charlie. 

Charlie's house was empty as an old 
box. None of his folks was home. His 


sold man was off up Hog Run with his 


shotgun and his buddies and his red-bone 
bitch. Charlie's old lady was still work- 
ing at the laundry. I walked around the 
house. Charlie was sitting under the 
front porch steps. His face was red and 
smeared and dirty. His old shoes had 
lost their shine in the wet grass. His hair 
stood up shaggy and wild on top of his 
head. 

"Charlie!" I said. “It don't make no 
difference! It don't matter if you didn't 
help pay for it! We can still—!” 

Charlie got up and come out from 
under the porch steps and walked over 
towards me, shaking and crying; the big 
tears rolling down his face and splash- 
ing off on his brown coat. 

"Go home!” he hollered. “Don’t 
never come round here again! You 
dummy!” 

"Charlie!" I said. “Ol Buffalo Bill! 
It don't make no difference!" 

I knowed he was going to sock me. 
1 never ducked and | never socked him 
back. I figured I had it coming but I 
didn’t know why. I knowed it was all 
my fault somehow—being like I was— 
having folks like I did—but I couldn't 
figure out why it was all like it was. I 
seen Charlie's fist coming and.I never 
even ducked. 1 figured it would do 
Charlie some good to sock me. 1 figured 
it would do everybody some good. 


HEN it was over I sighed and got 
up off the ground and wiped the 
blood off my mouth with the back of my 
hand. My nose was bleeding. Charlie 
went.back under the porch steps and sat 


' down. He was crying harder than ever 


and hugging one of tne old bitch's red- 
bone pups. It was scared because Charlie 
was crying and it was licking him all over 
his face. 

I walked up Water Street towards the 
meadow. When I got in the house I was 
crying, too. But I didn't know why. 
The thunder boomed and roared over the 
house and the rain was drumming on the 
roof and spattering on the window. 

“Samuel!” cried my mother. “Oh, 
Samuel, what's that terrible little boy 
done to you?" 

"Lemme be!" I shouted and ran up- 
stairs to my room. I latched the door. 
Then I went over and sat down cross- 
legged on the floor by the window. 
Everybody had gone home from the 
birthday party. Out in our back yard 
the rain was beating the grass down. The 
white tissue paper from the presents and 
the pink ribbons lay around in the grass, 
all floppy and wet. In the branches of 
the Chinese elm a half dozen of the 
lollipops still dangled. They looked 
smeared and soaked and dead. 

I stared through the rain-twisting win- 
dow at the lollipop tree, hating it with 
all my heart! 
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@ You touch a button. 
Two jets of water squirt 
in the path of the wiper 
blades... and wash 
off roadsplash, grime 
and dust. 

A Trico Automatic 
Windshield Washer 

Be! does it! 

In a matter of minutes, most car 
dealers, repair shops or service 
stations can install the “Two Little 
Squirts” on any of the fourteen makes 
of cars which have special built-in 
provision for them ... and on other 
cars, old or new, in a jiffy longer. 


Nearly four million now in service! 


$625 AND UP 


PLUS INSTALLATION 
The Automobile Classified 
Pages of most phone 
books list installation 
stations. 
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Factory installed by Buick, 
Cadillac, Oldsmobile and 
Pontiac. 
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Buffalo 3, N. Y. 
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OUTDOOR ALMANAC FOR MAY: Trout sea- 
son opens May Ist, California, Indiana, Iowa, 
Minnesota, New Hampshire, Oregon, South Da- 


kota, Vermont, Wyoming, Ontario; May 16th, 


Arkansas, Saskatchewan; May 23d, Washington 
(streams); May 25th, Colorado; May 29th, Ari- 
zona; May 30th; Missouri, New Mexico; any time 
after ice-out, Maine; no closed season, Alaska . . . 
Salmon, May 1st, California, Washington, Quebec; 
May 15th, Newfoundland; May 24th, New Bruns- 
wick, Prince Edward Island; no closed’ season, 
Alaska, Oregon, British Columbia . . . Black bass, 
May Ist, Indiana, Wyoming; May 15th, Illinois, 
Utah; May 30th, District of Columbia, New 
Mexico; no closed season, Georgia, Kentucky, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Oregon; see local laws, Florida and 
Nevada . . . Muskellunge, May 15th, Michigan; 
May 25th, Wisconsin . . . Tarpon fishing at its peak 
in Gulf of Mexico: Boca Grande, Florida, Punta 
Gorda, Florida, Aransas Pass, Texas . . . Striped 
bass hitting on the full moon (May 12th) in East 
Coast rivers from Georgia to Maryland . . . Best 
month to hunt polar bear along Bering Sea coast 
of Alaska . .. Ice-out of northern lakes; time to take 
lake trout with flies or surface lures . . . Now will 
the doughty hunter venture forth with .22 rifle and 
scope in search of woodchuck and crow ... Mating 
time for game birds: the booming of the ruffed 
grouse, the wild turkey’s gobble, the buzz and 
chitter of the spiraling woodcock fill the spring 
woods. : 


SOMEWHERE, in the jungles of central Brazil, a 
pair of tiny hummingbirds have packed their bags 
and paid their hotel bills, ready to fly north 5,000 
miles to summer in your back yard. Even greater 
travelers are the shore birds: Last fall the golden 
plover left its breeding grounds in Alaska and 
northern Canada, flew east to the shrimp-strewn 
beaches of Nova Scotia, then due south over the 
Atlantic in a nonstop flight to Venezuela, and 
across 1,500 miles of Amazon forest to Argentina 
and Patagonia; this spring it heads back by a new 
route, across the Andes and Guatemala and north 
over the central United States—a 12,000-mile 
round trip to lay four olive-green eggs on the barren 
tundra north of Hudson Bay. Probably the great- 
est single hop over open sea by a land bird is made 
by the bristle-thighed curlew: a 5,500-mile jump 
from Tahiti to Alaska. Longest known migratory 
flight is that of the arctic tern, which winters in the 


iers Out of Doors 


By COREY FORD and ALASTAIR MAC BAIN 


Collier's presents a new regular department, 
which will tip off its readers on how, when 
and where to enjoy the best sport in America 


antarctic (south of latitude 74°), summers in 
Greenland and Alaska. Greatest wanderer is the 
little curlew sandpiper, which travels from its 
wintering grounds in South Africa to nest in Alaska 
and Siberia; during its northbound flight each 
spring it has been seen variously in Great Britain, 
the Philippines and China. 


MAY is the month when the Alaskan brown 
(called the Kadiak) bear comes out of its winter 
hibernation, feeling ornery and spoiling for trouble. 
It is one of the most magnificent game animals in 
the world, and one of the most dangerous. "You 
live ten years longer," says Hosea Sarber, famed 
Alaska wild-life agent, "if you've never heard a 
brown bear roar.” Only the best rifleshot—who 
happens to be Hosea—can successfully halt one of 
these 12-foot 1,200-pound monsters when it starts 
its charge, at a speed estimated between 30 and 40 
miles an hour. 

Hosea remembers the year he was guiding a 
well-known Hollywood producer on a bear hunt 
on Admiralty Island in southeastern Alaska. They 
jumped a mammoth brownie, and the producer 
raised his rifle. His hand shook, the barrel did a 
figure eight, the bullet barely grazed the bear's fore- 
paw. With a horrendous bellow of rage, the 
creature started toward them on a dead run. At 
fifty yards, Hosea's bullet struck between its eyes; 
so great was the beast's momentum that when they 
rolled it over, dead, they found Hosea's ejected 
cartridge case beneath the carcass. 

The shaken producer had regained his com- 
posure by the time they got the hide back to the 
waiting yacht. To his admiring guests, gathered 
along the rail, he waved a proprietary hand. “Got 
it with two shots," he told them. "Mine and the 


DES 


guide's. 


NOW we've heard everything. Mr. Elmer Hig- 
gins of Washington, D.C., liaison officer between 
the U.S. Fish and Wildlife Service and the Atomic 
Energy Commission, reports to this department 
that radioactive particles are being used today to 
tag animals and fish for scientific identification. 
“The success of these tracer techniques," says Mr. 
Higgins, "depends on the fact that radioactive ele- 
ments can be detected and measured in almost in- 
comprehensibly small amounts. For example, one 
thirtieth of an ounce of radioactive carbon, if mixed 
up and fed to 50,000,000 experimental fish, could 
be detected by Geiger counters in any one of the 
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50,000,000. ' A tablespoonful of it placed in Lake 
Michigan and completely mixed would be de- 
tected in any tablespoonful of Lake Michigan 
water thereafter." 

Few of the migratory habits of the Pacific tuna 
are known, Mr. Higgins points out, since it has 
never been successfully tagged by scientists. 
Numerous other fish and crustaceans are too deli- 
cate or too small to stand the necessary handling. 
or to bear the weight of a metal marker or band. 
By injecting a harmless amount of radioactive sub- 
stance into the tuna, or by feeding it to young fish 
such as shad, which are too delicate to handle when 
liberated from the hatchery, it may be possible to 
record on sensitive counters their exact migration 
history, rate of capture and increase or decrease in 
total populations. And it won't hurt you if you 
happen to eat the shad, Mr. Higgins adds comfort- 
ingly. 


TWENTY-SIX million people bought hunting and 
fishing licenses in the United States last year— 
more than the total popular vote for either Truman 
or Dewey. The amount spent annually on these 
sports is astronomical: close to $1,000,000,000 in 
Florida alone in 1948, including all investments in 
related industries. Add the uncounted millions 
of nonlicensed salt-water fishermen, amateur orni- 
thologists, skiers, hikers and week-end campers. 
and it is estimated that one out of every three 
Americans seeks his recreation out of doors. 


CONSERVATION BULLETINS: California, 
justly proud of its famed golden trout in the high 
Sierras, is now stocking inaccessible mountain lakes 
with goldens by means of helicopters . . . Con- 
necticut found an ingenious method for control 
of fresh-water turtles, voracious enemies of fish 
and young waterfowl. The female turtle buries her 
eggs in the sand at night, covers the nest so effec- 
tively by smoothing the sand with her hind feet 
that its location cannot be detected. 

Connecticut wardens employed trained skunks, 
deodorized, which they led on leashes along the 
shores of turtle-infested lakes. The skunk would 
spot the hidden nest, the warden would dig out the 
eggs, give one to the skunk as a reward, and destroy 
the rest. 

Mississippi, Alabama and Louisiana report that 
a goodly number of woodcock wintered over suc- 
cessfully, which is good news for northern timber- 
doodlers next fall. LAU TL 
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THE STRANGE CASE OF THE 


DIONNE 


QUINTS 


Continued from page 27 


of all they love to ride horseback. It 
sounds like fun but still it is all mostly 
inside that fence. 

Dionne and I sat in his study while he 
told me about his daughters. Sitting 
there made me think of the little doctor 
who had once been so important in the 
children's lives. 

Perhaps you ought to know Dr. Da- 
foe's story just in case you've forgotten. 
He was a roly-poly little country doctor 
when the Quints were born. His battle to 
keep them alive was front-page stuff, 
which was right because never before in 
medical history had quintuplets lived 
more than a few hours. 


An Unwise Contract 


While Doc was winning world ap- 
plause, Dionne, through no fault of his 
own, seemed to be doing everything 
wrong. He got himself tied up in a con- 
tract to take the children to the Chicago 
World's Fair. He never meant to take 
the babies to the Chicago midway. He 
was just a frantic country boy trying to 
raise money so that he could feed five 
more mouths in addition to his other six. 

Dionne's press was so bad that the 
public demanded that the government 
take over. Doc was put in charge. So the 
parents found themselves shut out from 
their own children. Science took over. 
The babies lived by schedule—so much 
cod-liver oil, so many vitamins. Some- 
times each child was on a different diet. 
But it can't be said that they lacked for 
love. The nurses supplied plenty of that. 
While that may have been good for the 
children, it hurt the feelings of the 
mother and father. Strangers were feed- 
ing, dressing, caring for, loving their chil- 
dren and there was nothing they could 
do about it. 

As for Doc, he gradually gave up his 
practice and devoted his time—and his 
whole heart—to the Quints. Mornings 
he spent at the Dafoe Nursery, as their 
home was called. Afternoons he saw 
visitors, writers, distinguished callers. 
He had to get a secretary to handle his 
correspondence. The Quints became his 
whole life. He had great plans for them. 
They, would be raised to take their unique 
place in the world. They would not be 
freaks; they would be princesses, figure- 
heads, ambassadors of good will. They 
would live down any suggestion that they 
were freaks. 


Public opinion was right behind the 
little Doc at first. But after four or five 
years the parents’ rights began to win 
sympathizers. The Doc was losing the 
fight but he wouldn't admit it. More and 
more the Dionnes insisted on coming to 
the nursery, being with the children. 
More and more the nurses that Doc had 
placed in charge clashed with the mother 
and the father. 

On the surface it may have looked 
like a dramatic struggle for control. But 
for the kids it was tragic and soul-sear- 
ing. Gradually the family took over. So 
much so that in the fall of 1941 the Quin- 
tuplet Act was revised by the govern- 
ment. The parents were in. Doc was out. 

Herdied early in June, 1943. Cause of 
death was given as pneumonia. I think 
he was just tired of living. 

While Dionne and I were talking, 
school closed for recess. I was hoping 
T'd get invited out to the playground to 
meet them, but I wasn't. Instead Dionne 
brought the Mother Superior, Soeur 
Aimee des Anges, in to tell me about his 
daughters and how they are developing. 

“The Quints are old for their age," 
Sister Aimee said. “They are only fifteen, 
but they are more like seventeen-year- 
olds. They are much more introverted 
than the average youngster. In fact, I 
think they're all pretty good psycholo- 
gists, They seem. to analyze everyone 
they meet. It isn't a malicious trick. 
But when someone new comes along, all 
five seem to take the person's measure. 
For one to react that way, yes. But for 
all five—it's uncanny." 


Quints Center of Controversy 


When the sister said this I thought I 
could supply the answer. During the 
four years of the struggle between the 
Doc and their parents the Quints were 
in the middle of it all. Nurses sometimes 
sided with the Doc, sometimes with the 
family. The kids were pulled this way 
and that. Every person around them pre- 
sented a problem. So they began analyz- 
ing people just to try to solve those 
problems. 

“All the girls are musical," the sister 
continued. 

It didn’t take Sister Aimee to tell me 
this. I knew that Annette, when she was 
only five, could play berceuse on the lit- 
tle organ she got for her birthday. She 
played it with two hands too. None of 


“I pick up a nice piece of change on 'em every 
evening—I start practicing just before the 
folks' favorite radio programs go on the air" 
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GEORGE HAMILTON GREEN 


WITH OCEAN CITY REELS 
AND MONTAGUE RODS 


Skill and craftsmanship, engineering “know-how” and in- 


genuity in design that come only from generations of ex- 
perience—all these make Montague Rods and Ocean City 
Reels great rods and reels. That and the use of none but the 
best materials are your assurance of lasting satisfaction! 


Ocean City "2000"— World's finest! Of 
Zephaloy, the lightweight metal. Super- 
sensitive, lightning-fast. $20.00 


Ocean City No.1600—New all-metal reel, 
lightweight and durable. Famous Smooth- 
kaster control. $5.00 


a> Morrone “Rapidan” Bait-caster— Flame-finish, split-bamboo rod 
crafted from imported Tonkin cane. Superbly balanced. 3RCA $16.50 


Montague "Rapidan" Fly Rod—Masterful example of craftsman- 
ship. Split bamboo from finest imported Tonkin cane. IRF $17.50 . 


Ocean City Inductor "250"—New surf- 
casting sensation. With exclusive anti- 
backlash magnetic control! $25.00 


Ocean City No. 112—Most popular star 
drag reel ever built! Automatic free-spool 
lever. 4 sizes, $10.00 to $16.50 


yp 
Montague "Fishkill" Surf Rod—Stamina and backbone aplenty 
in this split-bamboo beauty. 6-strip construction. 10FS $25.00 


Montague "Sto 
split bamboo, built for many seasons of satisfaction. 12SHB $12.00 


MONTAGUE RODS 


Montague Rod & Reel Co., Montague City, Mass. 


OCEAN CITY REELS 


Ocean City Mfg. Co., A & Somerset Sts., Phila. 34, Pa. 


WORLD LEADERS IN RODS AND REELS 
FREE! WRITE TO DEPT. 41 FOR NEW CATALOG 
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A Toast to you with 


Lhe Champagne of Bott Beer 


Burning the Mortgage — a 
memorable event in the typical 
American home, The toast — 
with MILLER HIGH LIFE, 
of course. 


Hold up your tall glass of clear, sparkling MILLER HIGH LIFE. 
Watch those cheerful, effervescent bubbles rise to the top. 
Test that inviting bouquet. Now drink . . . and enjoy the 
flavor of a truly fine beer. Drink your toast with. the 
Champagne of Bottle Beer, MILLER HIGH Lire, Brewed and bottled 


only by the MILLER BREWING COMPANY, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


that one-finger stuff. You might even re- 
member hearing her on the radio. 

They have a huge collection of records 
—jazz, musical comedy, hillbilly, cow- 
boy laments. But recently they have 
shown a distinct preference for fine mu- 
sic, symphonies, operas, tone poems— 
long-hair stuff. 

Sister Aimee has been with the Di- 
onnes for six years now and she has 
made it her business to study the five 
from all angles. She says they have com- 
pletely different personalities—so differ- 
ent in fact that she thinks that is why 
they no longer look alike. They mix well 
with the other pupils of the school, but 
let one get into trouble—bingo, the other 
four are beside her. That bond of birth 
is still a bond. 


Still Attract Curious 


All are good cooks and housekeepers. 
If they married farm boys they wouldn’t 
be out of their element. Their tragedy is 
that they must find their interests on 
their father’s farm. When they go out- 
side the farm’s 340 acres and appear in 
public they are objects of curiosity, and 
this means embarrassment. 

It was Dr. Dafoe’s dream to bring 
them up to take that sort of thing in their 
stride. 

“They will be brought up like little 
princesses,” he used to say. 

But the parents had different ideas. 
They wanted the five to enjoy a normal 
family life as normal children do. So 
the Quints got neither. You can’t be 
brought up behind a high wire fence and 
have more than a speaking acquaintance 
with the ordinary world. 

When they were little it seemed fun to 
dress them alike and stress their similar- 
ity. Now, except for special occasions 
they dress as unlike as possible. They 
have learned that this device makes it 
possible for them to go outside with a 
minimum of embarrassment. 

When we had them in Toronto in 
1942, the children yearned to see a large 
department store. We thought they 
wouldn’t be noticed in a big store so we 
took them to one, all at one time and 
dressed alike. It was as if someone had 
gone out on the streets with a loud- 
speaker and announced: “The Quints are 
here.” 

Within a matter of minutes crowds 
surged in, Counters were overturned, 
showcases wrecked. The surge of the 
mob threatened our little party. It might 
have been serious if we hadn't hurried to 
an elevator which took us away so we 
could get out by a back door. It was a 
frightening experience for us and for the 
kids. 

Now they go out in two and threes, 
dressed differently. In this way they can 
shop and dine out. They can even see 
movies in the little town of North Bay. 

Both Dionne and Sister Aimee say 
you'll never see the Quints on the stage 
or on the screen. Oliva thinks the years 
when they were stared at by visitors de- 
stroyed any desire to become public fig- 
ures. 

It was evening before I got to meet 
them. They were grouped around the 
dining-room table, busy with their home- 
work. How different their greeting was 
from the old days. When they were five 
or six they would charge me like a foot- 
ball team. Now they were shy and self- 
conscious. There was no wild babel of 
greeting as I had hoped there might be. 
Yet they seemed very glad to see me 
again. 

Just as I remembered, Yvonne was the 
leader. The others looked to her to do 
the talking. She asked a few polite ques- 
tions about me, about my wife. Even 
about wee Jeannie, our small Scotty dog. 
They were sorry to hear that she was 
dead. 

We stood there awkwardly for a few 
minutes. I thought if we sat down it 
might relieve the atmosphere. So we did. 


I asked the obvious questions: Did 
they like housework? Did they like 
cooking? They said they did. At least 
Yvonne and Emilie said so. Annette and 
Cecile nodded their heads. Marie was 
motionless and speechless, the poor kid. 
Without too much difficulty I found that 
they like school. 

“All but mathematics,” Yvonne 
added. The others nodded vigorous 
agreement. 

They were all dressed differently. I 
picked out the one who wore her clothes 
with the most style, and sure enough it 
was Cecile, always the stylish one. 

“Cecile,” I ventured, “you were always 
interested in clothes, weren’t you?” Ce- 
cile blushed so that I decided to refrain 
from further personal observations. But 
from Oliva and Sister Aimee I learned 
that Cecile is an unusually good singer. 

“Cecile is the liveliest of them all,” 
Sister Aimee informed me. “She is more 
socially inclined. She gets along with 
others more easily.” 

Then came the sixty-four-dollar ques- 
tion—the one everyone asks me when 
they learn that I know the Quints: What 
are they going to be when they grow up? 

“Marie,” I said, “what do you want to 
do when you finish school?” No answer. 

“Yvonne, what career would you 
like?” 

A shake of the head but no answer. I 
drew five blanks. 

Emilie is still the comedian of the 
crowd. She still makes the others laugh. 
When I came in she had something to say 
in French about me that I didn’t catch. 
They all giggled, but it wasn’t malicious. 
I could tell that. It shot memory back 
ten years. The girls were five then and 
they were making one of their public ap- 
pearances. One of them clutched a toy 
monkey that was the favorite of the mo- 
ment. Emilie looked at her sister with a 
wide grin and said, “If you don’t drop 
that monkey they'll think there are six 
of us." 

Emilie is the best writer of the group. 
"She seems to have a feeling for stories," 
said Sister Aimee. She expresses herself 
better than the others. 

"Do you want to be a writer?" I asked 
Emilie. She shook her head. 

"She prefers music," Yvonne informed 
me with great politeness. 

"She's the musician all right," the 
father told me. "She likes to compose. 
She is always going off in a corner and 
playing little tunes she thinks up by her- 
self.” 

Annette is the quiet one. She keeps 
more to herself than the others. Perhaps 
more than any of her sisters, she has 
made her mind up about the future. She 
wants to devote herself to music. I know 
because I asked her and she said, “Oui.” 
Then she blushed red as fire because she 
hadn’t answered me in English. 


Accents Sometimes Embarrassing 


At this point Oliva gave me a clue to 
the difficulty I was having. "They're 
ashamed of their accents,” he said. 

I was slightly incredulous. Then I re- 
membered that when they were small the 
language they spoke, like every other de- 
tail of their lives, had been a point of 
bitter contest. The children have not 
forgotten that tug of war. 

I wouldn’t say that Yvonne was my 
favorite Quint. But she was always the 
easiest to get to and talk with. All the 
girls are dark complected, with dark eyes 
and hair that is nearly black. None of 
them is blond like their sister Pauline or 
their brother Oliva, Jr. But Yvonne 
comes the nearest to being fair. Her skin 
is lighter, her eyes are hazel instead of 
dark brown. 

I left Marie to the last, hoping that 
some of her shyness might wear off. She 
was always a favorite of mine, right 
from that first week of their birth. She 
supplied me with a story daily and it was 
always the same: “Tiny Marie weathered 
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another crisis today. Her feeble heart- 
beats seemed to cease. Dr. Dafoe gave 
her a couple of drops of rum. She ral- 
lied, but the little doctor refused to say 
if he thought she could last another day." 

In those days Marie weighed one 
pound ten ounces. Can you believe it! 

The kid was so shy that there was no 
use in my questioning her so I learned 
her story from the father. “Marie is the 
busy one,” he told me. “She loves to help 
her mother around the house." 

Marie has one weak leg. They think 
perhaps it dates back to when she was 
three months old. Then she had a malig- 
nant tumor removed from her thigh by 
radium. The leg is smaller than the other 
and weaker, but she doesn't let it handi- 
cap her in sports. She makes up for it in 
daring. 

I think the kids were glad when I got 
up to leave—they still had homework 
to do and then they were going skating. 
Oliva and I returned to his study. Its out- 
standing decoration is a huge picture of 
the Dionne family tree. More than any 
other group on the continent, French 
Canadians can trace their ancestry. The 
parish church has always kept a strict 
record of all births, marriages and* 
deaths. The tree shows that Oliva's emi- 
grant ancestor came to Canada in 1635. 
Mrs. Dionne's folks were latecomers. 
They didn't arrive until 1670. 


Uncertain as to Careers 


Our conversation again turned to the 
future of the children. Oliva was frank 
to admit that he had no idea what they 
would do. With their musical talents 
they would seem naturals for the enter- 
tainment field. But as fifteen-year-olds 
they say they don't want that. For the 
first nine years of their lives they were 
entertainers, if involuntary. Twice each 
day the public was allowed in to galleries 
and, through one-way glass, saw the little 
girls at play. 

There were days when 10,000 went 
through the turnstiles. Perhaps as many 
as 5,000,000 people have seen them. Even 
now in summer, tourists come by the 
thousands and drive to the Dionne home 
in the hope of seeing them. But the 
girls have learned to play in spots of their 
father's farm where they can't be seen or 
molested. The public is still tremen- 
dously interested in them. One Califor- 
nian has sent them flowers twice a year 
ever since they were born. Others never 
miss writing them on birthdays. 

They don't need to worry about 
money. Their funds are held in trust by 
the courts under the Quintuplet Act. 
When they are eighteen—three years 
hence—they will divide $1,500,000. If 
they should make a movie between now 
and then it could be twice that. There is 


a good chance too that Oliva might ask 
the government to extend its manage- 
ment of their finances till. they are 
twenty-one. He feels that girls who have 
been so sheltered will hardly be ready at 
eighteen to handle all that money. 

Yes, they're wealthy kids. But I've 
never known children to have less fun 
for their money. I guess. it's that high 
wire fence. It was built to keep the curi- 
ous out. But it keeps them in and it sepa- 
rates them from the fun the ordinary 
little girl has, from outside contacts— 
from boy friends. 


Boy Interest Lacking 


When I asked them about boys they 
showed no interest. Perhaps that will 
come later. I hope so. 

Even their future schooling is in doubt. 
Next year they will continue to have 
classes at home. 

“I don't know if we'll ever send them 
away to school or not," Oliva confided. 
"Sometimes I feel that we should. It 
might do them good to get out among 
other people. But should we send them 
as a group to one school? Or should we 
separate them? I suppose that sooner or 
later the group will be broken up. But 
I don't think I want to be the one to 
do it." 

As she always has done, Mrs. Dionne 
keeps very much in the background. She 
still speaks no English, not from na- 
tionalistic reasons but because she fears 
people might laugh at her accent. Di- 
onne himself is still a farmer at heart. 
He works his farm himself, and raises 
much of the family's food. He has the 
typical French-Canadian  carefulness 
with money, but his household is neces- 
sarily a costly one—he runs it on a 
budget of about $30,000 a year. This 
comes from the Quint fund and all ex- 
penditures are passed on by the courts. 

Dionne is still a little bitter about 
those early days when he considers his 
five daughters were filched from him by 
trickery. 

“All I ever wanted was to bring my 
children up in my own home in my own 
way," he says with feeling. "My whole 
family has been affected by the fighting 
that went on. That is why the Quints are 
so introverted today. That jail they were 
kept in was bad for them." 

As I drove away from the Dionne 
home that night the question uppermost 
in my mind was: What will happen to the 
Quints? Wil] they just stay there behind 
that fence? Can they learn to do with- 
out it? I was a little sad and a little 
concerned. Life for a Quintuplet is so 
difficult. So many bad things can hap- 
pen. Maybe they've had all their bad 
]uck. Maybe from here in it will be clear 
sailing for them. I hope so. 
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"That's from the box in my block. Il 
phone the wife and see what's doing" 


HERB WILLIAMS 
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ARMES 


with the revolutionary 


FishermanDrive 


... fakes you “anywhere there's 
water to float your boat" ..... 


€ Yes... with this revolutionary Drive you can go 
"anywhere there's water to float your boat." And 
what a world of difference that makes to your 
boating and fishing fun! ; 

No longer need you dodge reeds and weed beds ! 
Or hurriedly cut the power when you approach 
shoal water. Or get out the oars where the bottom 
is foul with logs, snags, rocks ! 

Only Evinrude gives you the FISHERMAN DRIVE 
(patented). There's nothing like it for carefree cruis- 
ing in all waters! And for '49 it's yours on three 
of America's finest fishing motors... Sportsman, 
Sportwin and Zephyr. 


SEE YOUR EVINRUDE DEALER ... and see the complete line of 
40th Anniversary Evinrude models... 1.5 to 50 certified 
horsepower... the right motor for every boat. Look for 
your dealer’s name under “Outboard Motors” in the yellow 
pages of your phone directory. Catalog Free... write for 
it today! EVINRUDE MOTORS, 4276 N. 27th Street, 
Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin. 


"d In Canada: Evinrude Motors, Peterboro, Ontario. 


Hos 

FREE! send today for fult- 
color Evinrude catalog. Gives 
you helpful information on 

` motor features, boats, speeds. 
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Proudly Douglas announces the dipet PCS... a swift new model of the most 
famous, time-tested air liner ever built—the rugged Douglas DC-3! Newest 
in the long line of dependable Douglas aircraft, its swept-back wings 
... powerful new engines... and luxurious fittings are designed to bring 


you a truly modern concept of the speed and comforts of travel by air. 
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OF A FAMOUS FAMILY! 


DOUGLAS 


“Old Reliable’’—since the first Douglas DC-3 
revolutionized air travel in 1934, successive models of 
this famous plane have carried more than 100,000,000 
passengers the world over! The new Super DC-3 joins the 
Douglas DC-6—first of the giant four-engine, post-war 


luxury transports—on leading air lines everywhere. 


|J THE 
PAIN MAKER 


By D. D. BEAUCHAMP 


Mark Twain said that everybody talks about the weather, but nobody ever 
does anything about it. But Mark Twain had never known a fool like Father 


town to annoy my father he would come 

home and announce that he was going to 

run for mayor and give the community 
a taste of efficient government. That usually hap- 
pened two or three times a year, and as a general 
tule he would forget about it in a day or two. The 
only time he did not forget about it was when the 
garbage collectors went on strike. He did not forget 
about it that time because they did not collect our 
garbage for three weeks and my father had to haul 
it to the city dump personally. After the second trip 
he came home and said he was going to run for 
mayor. We were eating supper when he said it. It 
upset my mother. 

“Eat your meal, John,” my mother said, “and 
stop being ridiculous.” 

“What’s ridiculous about it?” 

My mother put down the biscuit she was butter- 
ing and explained why it was ridiculous. In the 
first place she contended that he had enough to do 
to take care of his law practice without wasting his 
time in politics; and in the second place if he did 
have that much idle time on his hands why didn’t 
he take us on the trip through Yellowstone Park 
that he had been promising for so long. My mother 
had been talking about the trip through Yellow- 
stone Park for three years, and every time she 
brought the subject up my father outtalked her. 

He outtalked her this time too. There were some 
things, my father said, that were more important 


| T town time something happened in our 
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“I don't know why I'm doing this," Mr. Richards said, 
“but we have been friends for a long time and I'd 
hate to see you become the Neim of mob violence” 


ILLUSTRATED BY LEN OEHMEN 


than a mere search for pleasure. He considered 
that his running for mayor was an unselfish gesture 
aimed at the betterment of the community and that 
my mother should be ashamed of herself for trying 
to dissuade him from it. 

“That’s nonsense," my mother said, “and you 
know it." 

"What's nonsensical about it?" 

“If you did run you wouldn't have a chance." 

“I don't see why not," my father said. 

"After some of the infantile performances you 
have put on in this town," my mother said. 

What she meant by his infantile performances 
was the time he had shot the cannon and blown the 
windows out of the Methodist church, and the time 
he had burned the bridge over the river and had got 
himself thrown in jail for disturbing the peace. 

“I was a victim of circumstances," my father said. 

He picked up his coffee and drank it. Then he 
asked my mother if she would care to lay a small 
wager on it. My mother asked him on what, and 
my father said on the outcome of the election. My 
mother said she was sorry she had brought the sub- 
ject up, and my father said she could not get out 
of it that easily. 

“I will wager my clothing allowance for the 
next year," my mother said, "against your doing 
all the housework for a month that you will not be 
elected. And if you give me odds I will wager fur- 
ther that you wind up in jail." 

My father said that was no way to talk in front 
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Worlds Largest Family of Nationall ributed Finer Foods 


Because we blend the finer bean, 
Ovr coffee has a taste supreme. 
Because we roast it every day, 
Ovr coffee has a grand bouquet. 


Because we vacuum pack each tin, 

We seal that wondrous flavor in. 

Because we've plants throughout the land 
It’s. fresh—if labeled MONARCH, BRAND. 


' 


Because our blend is rich and strong, 
Its zesty flavor lingers long. 
Because it makes a richer brew, 
You'll find each pound lasts longer, 


Therefore, the coffee for your table — — 
Should always bear the MONARCH label; 


There are 500 foods, and more, 

That you can buy in nearby store, 
Which Luke and Lucy say are fine— 
They are the famous MONARCH line. 
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Division of Consolidated Grocers Corp, 
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9 comfort 
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They're STA-SIZED 
Poti ty 


Foot comfort for fishing! For walking rocky, 
uneven stream beds . . . for climbing banks 
and trodding brushy trails . . . Wigwams 
provide springy comfort. Thousands of tiny 
wool “tufts” cushion your feet. Lasting 
comfort . because they're STA-SIZED. 
Wear and wash 'em again and again . . . 
they will not shrink below the knitted size. 
Wear Wigwams — Wigwams wear well! 


A ee sport 


Hand Knit Hosiery Co., Sheboygan, Wis. 
ot leading sporting goods and department stores 
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Learn tempting 

ways to enjoy 

delicious 

DuBouchett Fruit 

Flavored Brandies— 

Apricot, Peach, Cherry 

or the ever popular 
Blackberry and the other 
choice DuBouchett products: 


J. BAVET BRANDY, 84 PROOF. 
DU BOUCHETT APRICOT, PEACH, 
CHERRY, and GINGER FLAVORED 
BRANDIES. 70 PROOF. 
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Help for Hosts! Ideas cs. 

for entertaining—at your PU 

liquor dealer's—or mail T Y 

this coupon. NE + 
y 


70 PROOF 


DuBOUCHETT 
Many, Blanc 


Many, Blanc & Co., Inc. 
Dept. 2-D 

520 No. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 
Please send, without obligation to mi 
the famous DuBouchett Recipe Book. 


Nam 


Street. 


MANY, BLANC & CO., INC., CHICAGO 
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THE TRUTH 
ABOUT: MAIL- 
ORDER MARRIAGE 


By FRANK RASKY 


Lonely Hearts clubs, which 
will get you a wife or a hus- 
band — for a price — are 
working overtime these days, 
and some of the things that 
happen are, well, have you 
been reading the papers 
lately? You'll find the whole 
Lonely Hearts business ex- 
plained : 


In Colliers next week 
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of an eleven-year-old boy. He got up 
from the table. 

“You haven't finished your dinner, 
John," my mother said. 

My father said that food was unim- 
portant when such big issues were at 
stake. "I am going over to get Steve 
Richards to act as my campaign man- 
ager," my father said. "Time is of the 
essence." ; 

The way it turned out Mr. Richards did 
not think any more of my father as a 
candidate for mayor than mother did. 

“I have listened to several of your 
idiotic ideas in the past," Mr. Richards 
said, “and they have all resulted in ca- 
lamity. I want no part of this one." 

My father asked Mr. Richards if he 
wouldn't admit that the present mayor 
was addlebrained and incompetent and 
Mr. Richards said he would, but that he 
did not think my father would be any 
improvement. 

“I resent that," my father said, “and I 
have apparently been mistaken in my as- 
sumption that you were my friend." He 
got up to go home. 

* Don't bean idiot," Mr. Richards said. 
"Sit down." 

My father sat down again. 

"Just assuming that you are serious 
about this mayor proposition," Mr. 
Richards said, “what platform are you 
going to run on?" 

“I intend to clean up the town," my 
father said. “Literally speaking." 

“I think you have a point there," Mr. 
Richards said. Mr. Richards had been 
taking his garbage to the city dump too. 

My father said it was a disgraceful 
state of affairs when all the citizens of a 
community were put to great inconven- 
ience because the mayor did not know 
how to handle the city employees, and 
that after he was elected all that would 
be changed. 

*Hear. Hear," Mr. Richards said. 

“I do not seek this office," my father 
said, "from any desire for gain or per- 
sonal aggrandizement. I seek it rather 
from a deep sense of obligation to the 
community which has offered a liveli- 
hood and sanctuary to me and mine. 
Garbage," my father said, "is the burn- 
ing issue." 

"Provided I do not have to burn it 
myself," Mr. Richards said. 

My father said that was the point he 
was getting at. Then he went on to make 
a speech about the unsanitary conditions 
that had resulted from the incompe- 
tency of the present city administration, 
and how the town was faced with an 


invasion of rats and a possible outbreak 
of bubonic plague. Mr. Richards said 
that such things had not occurred to him. 
That was not surprising because they had 
proFably not occurred to anybody in 
town except my father. Then Mr. Rich- 
ards went on to say that my father's ora- 
tory had moved him deeply, and after 
due reconsideration he would consider 
it an honor to act as my father's cam- 
paign manager. 

"We will erect voting booths at the 
city dump," Mr. Richards said, “and get 
the vote of every man in town." 


HE next morning I saw Mr. Parmen- 

ter who lived next door to us putting 

a big can in the back of his car, so I told 

him my father was going to run for 
mayor on a platform of garbage. 

“I have thought for a long time that 


all political platforms were garbage," | 


Mr. Parmenter said, “but your father is 
the first man I have ever heard of who 
was honest enough to say so. You can tell 
him that he will have my vote.” He put 
his car in gear. “We may as well have a 
screwball for a mayor as the one we've 
already got.” 

Afterward my father blamed every- 
thing that happened on the garbage col- 
lectors. 

They went back to work the day after 
my father announced his candidacy and 
he did not have any platform to run on. 
My mother suggested that he withdraw 
from the election, but that was not the 
way my father operated. He considered 
that his dignity and pride were at stake, 
and that there were other local issues 
that were equally as important as gar- 
bage. The trouble was he was not con- 
tent to run on any issue like tax 
reduction or paving the streets. The way 
he explained it to Mr. Richards he was 
going to think of some issue that would 
capture the public imagination. 

It took him a week to think of it. We 
were having breakfast one morning when 
my mother looked out the window and 
said it was probably going to be another 
scorcher. That was an easy guess to 
make because we had been having 
scorchers for a morth. It was the hottest 
and driest summer anybody could re- 
member. There had been very little snow 
during the winter and no rain in the 
spring. The farmers were complaining 
because their crops were burning up, 
and the people in town were complain- 
ing because their lawns were dying, and 
there was not enough water in the reser- 
voir to allow them to sprinkle. 

My father looked out the window. 
Then he said my mother was undoubt- 
edly right about it being another 
scorcher, and that a little rain would 
certainly be a boon to the country. Then 
he let out a yell and hammered on the 
table so hard the dishes jumped. My 
mother asked him what on earth he was 
shouting about. 

“Tve found it,” my father said. 

My mother looked at him like she 
thought he had gone crazy. "Found 
what?” 

“I have found my platform.” 

“I did not know you had lost one," 
my mother said. 

“There is no need to be facetious,” my 
father said, "on an issue that will be of 
great benefit to the entire community." 
He got up from the table. “I have to see 
Steve Richards right away.” 

I rode over to Mr. Richards’ house 
with him. Mr. Richards was out work- 
ing on his front lawn in his old clothes. 
He came over to the car. 

“Did you ever see such weather as 
this," Mr. Richards said. 

“That is the reason I came over to see 
you,” my father said. “I believe it was 
Mark Twain who said that everybody 
talks about the weather but nobody ever 
does anything about it.” 

“Well?” 

“That is my new platform,” my father 
said, "I intend to do something about it.” 
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“Don’t you think you are a little out of 
your province?" Mr. Richards said. 
“Personally I will leave such things up 
to God." 

“That is because you have no imagina- 
tion," my father said. He took the news- 
paper he had been reading out of his 
pocket and gave it to Mr. Richards. 
“Read that," my father said, “the second 
column, about halfway down.” 

Mr. Richards read it. Then he looked 
at my fathet like he thought he had gone 
crazy. 

“A rain maker,” Mr. Richards said. He 
went on to tead the item. It told about a 
man up in Buford who claimed he could 
make it rairi, and how he was offering his 
services in the drought-stricken areas, at 
a very small fee. 

“A guy who shoots off fireworks, and 
it starts to rain,” Mr. Richards said. 

“Yes, sir," my father said. “And I 
think you will agree that this will be one 
of the most unusual political campaigns 
ever conducted.” 


R. RICHARDS said he would agree 

to that. Then he said, “Look, you 
don't really believe such drivel as this, do 
you?” And my father said naturally ‘he 
didn't, but think of the possibilities it 
presented. 

“What have I got to lose?" my father 
said. "Everybody is yelling for rain. We 
will stage this spectacular demonstration 
and if it does not happen to rain I will at 
least get credit for trying. If it should 
happen to rain I will be considered a 
Messiah and there is no way on earth I 
can lose thé election." 

Mr. Richards handed the paper back 
to my father, 

“I do not wish to be associated with 
any such harebrained scheme," Mr. 
Richards said, “and as of this moment I 
would like to tender my resignation as 
your campaign manager." 

My father called Mr. Richards a trai- 
tor, and Mr. Richards called my father 
a fool, and then they started yelling at 
each other, and after a while all the 
neighbors came out of their houses to 
listen. Then my mother happened to 
come by on the way from market, and 
she made rhy father quit yelling, and we 
got in the car and drove home... . 

It did not rain during the next week. 
My father niade a campaign speech on 
the extended drought and what he in- 
tended doing about it. After the speech 
he took up a collection and raised three 


hundred and forty dollars to spend for 
hiring a rain maker. My father said that 
was conclusive proof that the people 
needed a leader in time of crisis. 

The next day my father got in his 
car and drove up to Buford and 
hired Mr. Peabody for two hundred dol- 
lars. Mr. Peabody was a rain maker. 
The other hundred and forty dollars Fa- 
ther spent on materials. 

We did not see much of him for a week 
after that, because he spent all his spare 
time up on the hill in back of town help- 
ing Mr. Peabody prepare for the spectac- 
ular demonstration. When they had 
everything prepared my father took an 
ad in the paper announcing that the rain- 
making ceremonies would take place 
the following Monday. The whole town 
turned out for it. My father and Mr, 
Peabody had built a speakers' platform, 
and they had ropes stretched so that the 
crowd would not interfere in the demon- 
stration. I went with my mother and we 
happened to stand by Mr. Richards in 
the crowd. Mr. Richards said he had not 
realized before how many idiots there 
were in the community. He sounded bit- 
ter. 

Then he stopped talking because the 
Reverend Bascom had got up on the 
speakers' platform. He held out his arms 
for silence and after the noise had 
stopped the Reverend Bascom preached 
a short sermon, saying that he hoped 
God would understand that the citizens 
of the community were not presuming to 
encroach on his territory, but desperate 
circumstances sometimes called for des- 
perate remedies. He went on to say that 
this solemn ceremony was more in the 
nature of a supplication than an actual 
demand, and that the community was 
lucky to have a man of my father's cali- 
ber, who had courage and vision enough 
to resort to unusual measures in these 
unusual times. 

He drew a polite round of applause 
and got down off the platform. Then my 
father got up and made a speech, and in- 
troduced Mr. Peabody, and said that Mr. 
Peabody was going to have the honor of 
touching off this spectacular demonstra- 
tion. After that Mr. Gardner, the chief 
of police, chased all the kids back of the 
ropes. 

r. Peabody touched it off, and it 
was very spectacular. Mr. Richards said 
afterward that it looked like he was try- 
ing to re-enact the Second Battle of Bull 
Run, and that everybody within a radius 
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of one mile should have been decorated 
with the Congressional Medal of Honor 


| for exceptional gallantry under fire. 


Mr. Peabody started it off with six 
charges of dynamite, and it looked like 
he had blown up the hill. You could not 
hear anything for a minute, and you 
could not see anything either. There was 
a big cloud of smoke, and babies crying, 
and horses running away, and two or 
three women in the crowd fainted. Mr. 
Richards said that if this was in the na- 
ture of a supplication to God he had 
no doubt about the fact that God had 
heard it. 

By the time he had said that it was 
too late to stop them because the fire- 
works had started. There were skyrock- 
ets and pin wheels, and Roman candles, 
and torpedoes, and cannon crackers and 
firecrackers exploding all over the place. 
It lasted ten or fifteen minutes and it was 
better than any Fourth of July celebra- 
tion we had ever had. 

After it was over the men whose wives 
had fainted and whose horses had run 
away were all in favor of having my 
father locked up for endangering the 
public welfare, but for the most part it 
was pretty effective. 

When everything had quieted down 


| my father got up on the platform and 


made another speech. He thanked ev- 
erybody for coming out and lending 
moral support to his experiment. Then 
he said that there was nothing more to do 
but await further developments, and ev- 
erybody went home. My father was the 
last one to go. He paid Mr. Peabody his 
two hundred dollars and took him down 
to the station, and Mr. Peabody left 
town on the 1:10 train going north. If 
my father had had any sense he would 
have left town too. 

The next morning my father got up 
at daylight and went out to see if there 
were any clouds in the sky. There were. 
By eight o’clock you could not see the 
sun, and at eight thirty it started to rain. 
It surprised my mother. It surprised my 
father too. 

By ten o’clock it was pouring so hard 
you could not see across the street. My 
father stood at the front window watch- 
ing it. He was sure he was going to be 
elected mayor by that time. 

“This is something the people of this 
town will not forget in a hurry,” my fa- 
ther said. 

“I suppose you are really going to 
claim the credit for it," my mother said. 

My father said he didn't see why he 
shouldn't claim the credit, and my 
mother said she did not think it was hon- 
orable. My father said there was no 
honor in politics. He said he was willing 
to admit the possibility of a coincidence, 
but just on the off chances that his spec- 
tacular demonstration had had some- 
thing to do with it he would be stupid 
not to take advantage of it. Then he went 
to the telephone and called Mr. Richards 
and asked him how he liked the delight- 
ful shower. 


FTER that my father put on his rain- 
coat and his old hat and went down- 
town to stand on a street corner and take 
credit for having made it rain. He stayed 
down there all afternoon shaking hands 
with everybody that came by, and when 
he came home that night it did not look 
like he could possibly lose the election. 
It was still raining the next morning. 
My father did not go to the office and 
the phone rang all day long with people 
calling up to congratulate my father on 
what he had done for the community. 
On the third day the river had risen two 
feet in twelve hours, and the phone did 
not ring at all. My mother called my 
father Jupiter Pluvius at breakfast, and 
it made him mad. I did not know who 
Jupiter Pluvius was. 

“He could make it rain like your fa- 
ther," my mother said, "except his con- 
trol was better." 

It was still raining on the fourth day, 


and the river was still coming up and it 
began to look like my father had over- 
done it. The telephone rang in the morn- 
ing. It was Mr. Alderson who owned a 
truck farm down by the river. He had 
called once before to congratulate my 
father on the weather, except this time he 
was not calling to congratulate him. He 
was calling to say that he had two acres 
of tomato plants under water and what 
did my father intend doing about it. My 
father hung up the phone. It started 
ringing again, and my father answered 
it twice and after that he left the receiver 
down so that he could not hear it, and it 
began to look like he was not going to be 
the next mayor. 


HE fifth day Mr. Richards came to 

see us. He was dressed in a slicker 
and a sou'wester hat, and hip boots, and 
he came in the boat that he and my fa- 
ther usually used for duck hunting. The 
reason he came in the boat was because 
there was a foot of water on our front 
lawn. Mr. Richards rowed his boat up 
to the front porch. 

“I do not know why I am doing this,” 
Mr. Richards said, “because God knows 
you have asked for it; but we've been 
friends for a number of years and I 
would hate to see you be the victim of 
mob violence." 

"What do you mean," my father said. 

“I mean," Mr. Richards said, “that 
there are three feet of water on Main 
Street, and ninety per cent of the people 
in this town could start a marine garden 
in their basements, and there seems to 
be some feeling in town that you are re- 
sponsible for it.” 

My father said he did not see how any- 
body could blame him, and Mr. Rich- 
ards said he was the one who had thought 
up the idea of hiring a rain maker, and 
then had stood on the corner downtown 
for a whole day taking credit for the rain, 
and that it was a little late now for him to 
try and reverse his field. Then he went on 
to suggest that my father get in touch 
with Mr. Peabody to find out some way 
to turn it off, or, failing that, he would 
suggest that my father get out of town as 
rapidly as possible. My father said he 
was not serious about that, and Mr. 
Richards said he had never been more 
serious about anything in his life, and if 
my father did not believe him he could 
go to the town meeting they were having 
in the courthouse, but that if he did go he 
had better go fully armed. After that 
Mr. Richards got back in his boat and 
rowed away. My father stood and 
watched him and he did not say any- 
thing. 

“It does not look like you are going to 
be considered a Messiah,” I said. 

"Don't talk to me," my father said. He 
looked worried. 

After that he went out to the kitchen 
where my mother was doing dishes. 
"Edna," my father said. 

“Yes?” 

“I have been thinking," my father 
said, “about the trip you've been wanting 
to take through Yellowstone Park. 
Things are pretty quiet at the office right 
now and I don't see why this wouldn't 
be a good time for it." 

“I think that would be lovely, John,” 
my mother said. “When did you want to 
leave?" 

"] thought we might leave today if 
you can get packed in time." 

“T think I can manage it," my mother 
said. She did not tell him that she had 
had our clothes packed for the past three 
days. She knew my father pretty well. 

We left that afternoon and we were 
gone four weeks. I fed the bears in Yel- 
lowstone Park, and after a while the peo- 
ple in town had forgotten about my 
father making it rain. 

After we got back my mother did not 
say anything about my father doing the 
housework for a month, but it was a long 
time before he decided to run for mayor 
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WHY YOU HAVEN'T GOT A HOUSE 


Continued from page 17 


cities. I came back with a suitcase of 
notes, reports and newspaper clippings 
and the final conclusion that what Amer- 
ica needs—and doesn't have—is a build- 
ing industry. 

Today the private builder faces the 
greatest market for shelter since the Pil- 
grims landed on Plymouth Rock. But 
the homes he has built are priced beyond 
reach of the average-income family and 
beyond hope of the lowest third of our 
income groups. 

The builders' defense is an old story 
of woe. In America, as elsewhere, the 
building business is a holdout against the 
industrial revolution. lts operators are 
traditionally small-scale. Before the war, 
60 per cent of America's builders aver- 
aged only one house a year. To feed this 
scattered production, the manufacturers 
of building materials developed a bucket 
brigade, whereby lumber, nails and toilet 
bowls travel from wholesaler to jobber 
to local retailer. Before they reach the. 
builder—and his buyer—some of the 
materials double in price. 


Bank Credit a Factor 


Because he is a small operator, the 
builder has often seemed helpless in the 
face of the wage demands and restrictive 
practices of the building trades unions 
and is always at the mercy of the banks 
for finance. His carpenters, plumbers 
and plasterers demand and get high 
wages on the job against the days of 
unemployment. Since houses are sel- 
dom sold for cash on the barrelhead, the 
builder depends on the banks to finance 
his buyers mortgages. Whenever the 
banks tighten credit, as they now 
threaten, building slows down. 

Like other manufacturers, the small- 
scale builder blames the high price of 
his product on high prices generally. 
Unquestionably, he cannot produce the 
prewar house at today's price using pre- 
war methods. The cost of his land in 
many cities has doubled since 1939. A 
$5.000 house at prewar prices would to- 
day cost about $10,700 to build. The 
cost of labor for such a house has gone 
up from approximately $1,500 to at 
least double that figure and the cost of 
materials has risen from about $2,250 
to around $5,000. 

But the chief trouble is the building 
method. While other American indus- 


tries using mass production are now ap- 
proaching demand, the average home 
builder, following an archaic, inefficient 
and wasteful system, has already priced 
himself out of the market. Until he 
learns to mass-produce homes at lower 
cost, he will have no satisfactory answer 
for the house-hunting public. 

Last year, a handful of big builders 
were assaulting the old building system 
and making some headway in mass pro- 
duction. If the housing revolution is to 
come from the builders, it will emerge 
from these efforts. 

(1) In Memphis, Tennessee, the local 
hero is Wallace E. Johnson, the biggest 
builder in the state. Since the war, he 
has produced 2,000 modest homes at 
moderate prices. This year, he expects 
to get out a two-bedroom model priced 
at $5,999, one of the lowest predictions 
to date. 

Most of Johnson's success, and that of 
builders like him, has come from the 
way they handle lumber—a method 
called "precutting." While the old-style 
builder ordered his lumber at retail for 
each job, Johnson has bought up his 
own forests and sawmills to keep him 
supplied. On the building site, old-style 
carpenters sawed the lumber to size, ig- 
noring the waste. But Wallace Johnson 
doesn't leave scraps. His lumber is pre- 
cut in his plant for studs, joists and 
beams. Odd pieces are saved for win- 
dow frames, cabinets, etc. When a John- 
son house is finished, there aren't enough 
scraps to fill a wheelbarrow. : 

“They all say I'll go broke," Johnson 
told me cheerfully. “Well, I haven't 
gone broke so far: I save a little here, a 
little there, and when I save, so does the 
customer. The trouble, by jingo, is that 
too many people want to make too much 
profit out of one house. I’ve made mine 
out of hundreds. Have a cigar!" 

(2) William J. Levitt, mass-scale 
builder of Manhasset, Long Island, has 
gone Wallace Johnson one step better. 
He has short-circuited the traditional 
distribution system not only in lumber, 
but in all supplies. He insists that man- 
ufacturers sell to him direct and he has 
applied assembly-line techniques at the 
building site. 

Levitt's results have been spectacular. 
Since July 1, 1947, when he plowed up 
a Long Island potato field, he has built 
6,000 identical houses and has ended 
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“It’s right in front of your eyes, in my 


closet, back of my dresses on a 
hanger under an old robe of mine!" 
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COME SUMMER.. 
WE'RE OFF 


TO 0 
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CANADA'S ^ 
VACATION PROVINCE 


We'll take the high 
road to Ontario this 
for the 
vacation of a life- 


summer ,,. 


time. We're making 
plans now for our 
Ontario holiday... 
and we chose AD a 
Ontario this year E 

` because in its 400,000 d 
square miles of great 


outdoors there's so 
much to do,,. so 
much to see, We'll 
find sandy beaches, 
we'll sail and fish 
for the "big ones" 
in clear lakes and 


white streams, Dad 
is taking his golf clubs 


along and we've 
got our cameras 
ready to get some 
swell scenery shots. 
We're all going to 
have a wonderful 


time this year in 


Ontario. 
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with Levittown, the fastest, biggest 
building job in America. This year, he 
has brought out a new two-bedroom 
model priced at $7,990, complete with 
refrigerator, electric range, automatic 
washer and Venetian blinds. In seven 
days, he sold 707 of these homes, 
grossed almost $6,000,000 and needed 
police help to keep his customers in line. 

“The trouble with most builders,” 
Levitt told me, “is that they are mostly 
speculators, playing for small stakes and 
ready to run with their winnings. The 
industry has got to grow up fast. Until 
we do, we'll have hundreds of problems 
—local building codes, restrictive labor 
practices, fabulously expensive materi- 
als. It won't do for us to shout against 
government. We don't have anything to 
shout about until we can stand on our 
own feet." 

(3) The big postwar hope of builders 
is "prefabrication"—a system for man- 
ufacturing homes in the factory and 
assembling them on the site. Prefabrica- 
tion is a major revolution in housing, but 
it is not yet a clear success and builders 
heatedly debate its merits. 

However, Carl G. Strandlund believes 
he has the answer. His Lustron Corpora- 
tion in Columbus, Ohio—a revolution in 
building methods and materials—is the 
nation's biggest gamble that factory 
methods will work. The federal govern- 
ment is behind it with a loan of $32,500,- 
000 from the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation. 

When Lustron goes on the market this 
year, it will be an all-steel house de- 
signed for mass distribution. Produced 
in a factory of porcelain vats, electric 
furnaces and conveyer belts, the 1949 
model is a pastel-colored house of 
porcelain enameled steef, with two bed- 
rooms, living room, bath and kitchen. 

The Lustron Corporation is planning 
to build and sell houses like automobiles. 
Strandlund realizes that the cost of land, 
labor and assembly on the site will vary 
according to location and area but he is 
depending on volume production to keep 
his price down to between $9,000 and 
$10,500. Like the automobile industry, 
Lustron has established licensed dealers 
throughout the country. The dealers will 
put up the house, sell it and service it. 

(4) Beyond the immediate promise of 
Lustron, Levitt and Johnson is one full- 
blown theory. America needs, some 
builders believe, a huge building cor- 
poration, capitalized at $100,000,000 
and ready for big business. Such a 
corporation would short-cut the ancient 
distribution system; it would provide 
labor with steady employment at steady 
wages for steady production; it would 
prefabricate standardized parts for all 
builders, cutting the price of materials; 
and it would supply the ultimate con- 
sumer by building a house he can afford. 


Co-operation Needed 


So monumental a venture would re- 
quire, at least, the mutual effort of many 
builders. Today, however, there is little 
agreement among builders except to op- 
pose government action and to claim, 
through their public relations experts, 
that the building business is much ma- 
ligned, that last year's production was 
maligned, that last year's production was 
as good as anyone should expect. 

Who is the hardest hit in this stagger- 
ing need for homes? Last year builders 
supplied the high-priced field and this 
year government plans to build for the 
slum dwellers. It is between these two 
markets that the vast demand lies—that 
of middle-income families who need 
homes they can afford, homes in reach 
of the average American's salary of $60 
a week. 

Today, thousands of young families 
are mortgaging themselves to homes be- 
yond their incomes, doubling up with 
their in-laws and living in makeshift 
shelters. In San Francisco, 50,000 veter- 


ans’ families are crammed into “tempo- 
raries"—ramshackle barracks, trailers 
and Quonset huts. 

In Chicago, I met John Ritt and fam- 
ily, living in a beaverboard trailer in a 
veterans' camp at the edge of town. Like 
thousands of others, the Ritts lie in the 
vacuum between the builder's efforts and 
the government's intentions: They are 
too well off to get into public housing 
projects and too poor to afford a $12,000 
house or the soaring rent of one of Chi- 
cago's newest apartments. 


Their trailer is far from the little white | 


bungalow John Ritt dreamed of over- 
seas. He and his son Richard share one 
folding bed, while his wife Jean and 
daughter Karen share the other. Their 
prewar furniture is still in storage. 


Low-Income Class Suffers 


John Ritt is a streetcar motorman and | 


able to pay $65 a month for rent or to 


cover a mortgage up to $8,000. He sim- | 
ply can't find anything in that range. | 


Until he does, he will continue to mark 
the failure of the home-building busi- 
ness. 

Still struggling to house the great mid- 
dle class, the builders have been blamed. 
perhaps unfairly, for failing to supply 
the lowest third of our income groups. 
For private enterprise, supplying hous- 
ing for this group has always seemed an 
economic impossibility. By default, the 
builders have virtually abandoned this 
field to federal action in slum clearance 
and to public-supported housing to re- 
place the slums. But many builders, 
fearful of government projects, have 
tried to reason the slums away. "We 
had slums in grandfather's day," one told 
me, "and we have them now. Nobody 
got excited until Roosevelt started shout- 
ing about the ‘one-third ill-housed!' " 

In cities I visited, mayors, business- 
men and housing officials are deeply 
concerned with the slums. “Slums have 
a habit of spreading," says Martin H. 
Kennelly, mayor of Chicago. "They 
creep up on the good neighborhoods 
and destroy the homes and businesses 
which their owners have looked upon as 
secure." 

Across the country, you hear many 
spectacular speeches about slums, but 
there are no spectacular results. The 
best efforts, however hopeful, are still 
indirect. In Memphis, Tennessee, last 
year, private enterprise constructed 
some new low-cost homes specifically 
for Negroes, who are normally commit- 
ted by economic and racial restrictions 
to the city’s slums. The enterprise was 
spark-plugged by Bertram W. Horner, 
the local Federal Housing Director and 
a former banker. 

At first, it was difficult to find a builder 
to undertake the work. But finally Hor- 
ner interested the wealthy Florida Broth- 
ers, speculative builders in Arkansas and 
Tennessee. Last summer, Memphis’ Riv- 
erview was completed and its houses 
were quickly sold—at $4,990. They are 
simple, two-bedroom frame bungalows, 
built at rock-bottom prices. 

Such a low-cost project would be im- 
possible in New York City, where land 
prices are prohibitive and every acre is 
crowded with apartments. But that city 
has found a partial solution to the lower 
cost problem by side-stepping the build- 
ers and appealing to the Metropolitan 
Life Insurance Company to invest in 
low-rental apartments. On. the site of 
former slums, Metropolitan built Stuy- 
vesant Town, a massive apartment de- 
velopment whose rents are among the 
lowest in the city. To keep rents low, 
the city paid for clearing the land and 
held down Metropolitan’s city taxes to 
the value of the undeveloped land. 

In Washington, as Congress prepared 
its controversial housing bill, the voices 
of the builders and realtors rose to fever 
pitch. In the Capitol, their noisiest 
spokesman has been the lean, sharp- 


How DrEdwards 
Helps Folks Who 


Are Constipated 


For over 40 years, Dr. F. M. Edwards, a 
noted Ohio Doctor, successfully relieved 
patients bothered by constipation and its 
headaches, lack of pep, dull eyes, bad 
breath, sallow skin, with his famous Dr. 
Edwards’ Olive Tablets. 

Olive Tablets are purely vegetable. They 
work gently but oh—so thoroughly! Olive 
Tablets act on BOTH upper and lower 
bowels and clean clogging waste from the 
entire intestinal tract. Just see if Olive 
Tablets don’t give you the most com- 
fortable, satisfactory, more natural-like 
bowel movements you’ve ever had! No 
griping or weakening effects. 

Buy Olive Tablets today. Follow label 
directions. 15¢, 30¢. All drugstores. 


The ONLY addressing machine in 
the entire world that prints 
addresses through non- 

metallic typewriter 

stenciled address 

cards that file and 

serve as index cards. 


Lift it—try it. 


Compare it and you 


will wonder why it is priced so low. 


^e ok 
ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. 


^ 149-G Albany Street 
Cambridge 39, Mass. 
Established 1898 - Rated 444-1 
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$13.20 3 


Our booklet describes 28 models, $45 to $18,000 


CUT HEARING AID 
BATTERY COSTS 


407 fo 657 


Savings from 1/2 to 1/3 of former 
battery cost — yet SURER, CLEARER 
UNDERSTANDING! Look up SONOTONE 
in your 'phone book or write— 


SONOTON 


ELMSFORD, NEW YORK 
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Offensive foot odor is caused by a 1 
disorder of the sweat glands, 3 
Bromidrosis. No amount of wash- (4 t 
ing will stop it. But Dr. Scholl's 
Bromidrosis Powder will! It con- | 
tains highly effective medication | 
that quickly kills bad foot odor, | 
helps reduce excessive perspiration, ji 
control the disorder and stop foot 
odor in shoes. Get this relief today! i 
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FISHING booklet compiled 
TIPS / © Richardson—real - 


wool fishermen whi 
hands 


357 FISHING TIPS ARE YOURS! 


Print name and address on mend 
mail to: RICHARDSON ROD & 
REEL CO., 3177 N. Sawyer Ave., 
Chicago 18, Ill. 
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Alka-Seltzei’ 


for relief of 
STOMACH UPSETS 


For relief of stomach upsets, Alka- 
Seltzer is the nation’s favorite! 
Yes, for relief of acid indigestion, 
an impartial nationwide survey 
shows more people take Alka- 
Seltzer than any other drug prod- 
uct. Whenever you have acid 
indigestion, alkalize with Alka- 
Seltzer—for dependable, long- 
lasting relief. Keep Alka-Seltzer 
on hand..,so you'll have it when 
you need it. 


Alka- 
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U S and Canada 


Dig out the big ones with 


SOMNSONS 


SILVER MINNOW 
The Silver Minnow's flared 
weed guard prevents snag- 
ging, fouling, and lost fish. 
wc FREE BOOKLET 
e “How to Fish Johnson's 
Silver Minnow." Write: 


LOUIS JOHNSON CO. 
40-F N. Wells St. 
Chicago, III. 
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America’s Favorite 
Weedless Spoon 


Hell Say Hamburgers 
taste fut wath 


Al 


Sauce —the dash 


that makes the dish! 


FREE — ''Cooking for a Man. '' Write Dept. C. 
G.F. Heublein & Bro., Inc., Hartford, Conn. 
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tongued Herbert U. Nelson, executive 
vice-president of the National Associa- 
tion of Real Estate Boards. 

Nelson, and presumably the realtors 
he represents, sees in federal rent control 
“the first step toward Communism” and 
he refers to national legislation as “that 
Socialist housing measure.” : 

Until recently, Senator Robert A. 
Taft, outspoken sponsor of federal hous- 
ing legislation, stood cold and aloof 
from the builders' brickbats. But a few 
weeks ago, in a speech on housing, he 
delivered a blunt, direct warning. 


Public Housing Not Competitive 


“While I am a great believer in free 
enterprise," he said, "this happens to be 
a field where it has failed to find a solu- 
tion. I have found no alternative to pub- 
lic housing as a method of providing 
low-income rental to those at the bottom 
of the income scale. There is no reason 
why the public housing program should 
compete, or interfere in any way, with 
the private housing industry. Those who 
are opposed to public housing have done 
their own industry a disservice by their 
indiscriminate and unreasoning opposi- 
tion." 

What is it that government plans to do 
in housing? Federal housing bills are al- 
ready old-timers in the legislative hop- 

er, sponsored by Republicans and 
Democrats alike. Since the end of the 
war, several hundred housing bills have 
been presented to Congress by several 
dozen legislators. Of these, two com- 
prehensive measures came close to pas- 
sage—the Wagner-Ellender-Taft bill, 
which was approved by the Senate and 
blocked by the House in the 79th Con- 
gress, and the Taft-Ellender-Wagner 
bill, which met the same fate last year. 
This year additional proposals aimed at 
middle-income housing, with special at- 
tention to co-operatives, have been in- 
troduced. 

The WET bill, the TEW bill and their 
bipartisan successor in this Congress, 
would provide for: 

(1) A statement of national housing 
policy, which declares that all Ameri- 
cans are entitled to a decent home, that 
housing is the business of private enter- 
prise, that government may stimulate 
and supplement private building, but not 
impede or supplant it. 

(2) A program of slum clearance and 
urban redevelopment, supported co-op- 
eratively by municipal and federal sub- 
sidies. 

(3) A low-rent public housing pro- 


*, .. Now add your flour” 


TED KEY 


gram to provide homes for the bottom 
level of our income groups. These hous- 
ing projects, built by the lowest bidders, 
would be owned and managed by local 
housing authorities. The federal govern- 
ment would make up annual deficits re- 
sulting from low rents for low income 
families. 

(4) Federal aid for farm housing 
through a system of loans and grants. 

(5) A housing research program, led 
by the government in co-operation with 
the building business to discover new 
methods and techniques for reducing 
building costs. 

Beyond the catcalls and shouting, 
what are the builders' bedrock objec- 
tions to this program? 

The new legislation, they say, would 
bring government actively into the build- 
ing business. In terms of self-interest, 
they see nothing in it for the private 
home builder. When bids are let for pub- 
lic housing projects, the lowest are 
bound to come from general contrac- 
tors, who are equipped for such large- 
scale construction. The few big home 
builders who could handle the job 
—men like Bill Levitt and Fritz Burns— 
are already overtaxed with building pri- 
vate homes. 

Public housing projects, the builders 
believe, will compete with them for 
available labor and materials, and may 
run building costs up even higher. While 
Senator Taft and other backers of pub- 
lic housing assure them that the govern- 
ment will restrict its program to surplus 
labor and materials, the builders will 
have none of it. 

With these arguments, neither the 
public nor the present Congress have 
been much impressed. Clearly, there is a 
theoretical risk to private builders in 
government building. But there is an 
even greater practical risk to the public 
in spreading slums and their inevitable 
result: crime, broken homes, fire, dis- 
ease and decaying cities. 

Considering the problem, a govern- 
ment economist says: "There's one big 
requirement for free enterprise. It's got 
to be enterprising." 

Today, hard pressed from all sides, 
the builders have no means of keeping 
government out except by building more 
houses at lower cost. Some of the big- 
gest builders are now pointing the way. 
The American people, accustomed to 
industrial miracles, expect and hope for 
the miracle that will allow builders to de- 
velop a huge industry capable of produc- 
ing houses in quantity at a price the aver- 
age American can afford. UT 
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ny BOB Las jJ EXCEL-ORENO 
LINE 


When the big one strikes, you'll be glad 
your line is a South Bend. They’re the lines you 
can trust — even when the hitting is the hard- 
est. Nothing is spared to make them the finest, 
easiest casting, longest wearing lines that it is 
possible to make. You'll make no mistake in 
selecting South Bend lines...they're the favor- 
ites of millions of fishermen. 


Black-Oreno Line — World-famed bait cast- 
ing line. Waterproofed, hard-braided. Guar- 
anteed. Nylon or silk. 50 yards — $1.20 up. 


Excel-Oreno Line — Nylon level sizes G to C 
$1.85 up; double tapers HEH, HDH, HCH 
$9; bug tapers GAF, GBF, GCG $9. Silk 
line priced slightly higher. 


#411 South Bender 
The perfect casting rod — has 
live action, Tip only 3's ounces. 
Lengths 4°11”, 515'. $13.50. 


Bamboo Fly Rods 


Quality-built of finest split 
bamboo for smooth action. 14 
models. $15 to $35. 


Bait Casting Reels 


Perfectoreno Reels — $10 up. 
Level- Wind Anti- Back - Lash 
Reels — $6.75 up. 


Oren-O-Matic Reels 


Finest automatic fly rod reels 
made. Ba/anced. Free-stripping. 
Silent. $10 and $10.50. 


No. 973 Bass-Oreno 


World's greatest and most im- 
itated bait. $1.10. Four small- 
er sizes— 65c to 9 


No. 910 Nip-I-Diddee 
New,semi-weedless, high-float- 
ing surface bait with effective, 
fish-getting action. $1.25. 


FREE! New Book on Fishing 
Every fisherman needs "Fishing — 
What Tackle and When.” 76 pages 
of fly and bait casting instructions, 
fishing hints, 33 fish action pictures 
in color, fish records, tackle. Write 
for it today! FREE. 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 

750 High St., South Bend 23, Ind. 
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SPORTS 


By BILL FAY 


Bob Schoendube came out of 
Santo Tomas prison camp with 
cheerleader ambitions that made 
him a national champion tumbler 


Bob takes off on a taut trampolin 


HE University of Michigan not only has 

T the national champion football team, it 

also has the national champion trampolin 

tumbler. He's Bob Schoendube, a gyroscopic 

“youngster from Manila, Philippine Islands, who 

eats-four meals a day to make up for the ones he 
missed in the Japs' Santo Tomas prison. 

Bob weighed 119 pounds on liberation day. Now, 
he's throwing 145 pounds around on the trampolin 
—a bouncy chunk of canvas latched onto an 8-by- 
12-foot steel frame. 

When Bob entered Michigan two years ago, he 
couldn't even execute a simple front fliffis—a 
double flip followed by a half twist, and he thought 
a trampolin belonged in a Salvation Army band. 
Bob just wanted to be a cheerleader, and nobody 
warned him that the cheerleaders’ coach, New- 
ton C. Loken, was also the gymnastic coach, or 
that five of Michigan’s eight cheerleaders were 
gymnasts. 

Quicker than Schoendube could say, “Newton C. 
Loken,” he was hanging from the gym ceiling all 
tied up in a safety belt. “Then Loken started 
spinning me,” Bob recalls. “It was fun, sort of. I 
was doing somersaults and flips, and the belt held 
me up. Gradually, certain motions became auto- 
matic—I was developing muscle memory. After 
a while, I got rid of the safety belt and started 
bouncing on the tramp.” 

In competition, Schoendube spins like a-roulette 


wheel for 90 seconds—sufficient time to perform 
approximately 30 of the 50 standard trampolin 
tricks. In the first 60 seconds, he burns up as much 
muscle and nervous energy as a runner expends in 
a fast 440. 

“It doesn’t make me dizzy,” Bob testifies, “but 
I have a funny feeling for 10 or 15 minutes after- 
ward—like walking on a carpet a foot thick.” 


TOUJOURS DOTTIE LAMOUR 


Bob (“I used to be a track star in my high school 
days in Cleveland, Ohio,") Hope fought eight pro 
bouts disguised as Packy East. After being kayoed 
by K.O. Walsh in bout number eight, East went 
west on The Road to Bing Crosby. 


SEA HORSES MIGHT HELP 


The average 14-minute game of water polo lasts 
60 minutes, because of interruptions. Somebody's 
fingernails plow somebody's chest. T-w-e-e-t. The 
referee's whistle enforces a truce while the foul is 
assessed. Somebody's heel encounters somebody's 
umbilicus. T-w-e-e-t. 

Interruptions. Interruptions. During all foul 
stoppages the players have to keep on paddling, 
which explains why the gasping combatants insist 
water polo is the most fatiguing of all sports—and 
probably the roughest. 

Players gulp air through the mouth (prolonged 
nasal breathing of the watery pool air might bring 
on sinus trouble). Now and then a gulper bites 
the hand that feeds him—feeds him the ball, that 
is. 

“A tired player with sharp teeth is a real menace,” 

concedes Sam Greller, coach of the 1947-48 na- 
tional champion Illinois Athletic Club team of 
Chicago. “The harder he gulps, the harder he 
bites." 

Even so, modern water polo is pretty tame com- 
pared to the water wrestling that went on 10 years 
ago. 

*In those days," Greller points out, *we used a 


Water polo—60 grueling minutes 


ILLUSTRATED BY JOHN CULLEN MURPHY 


soft ball. The strategy was simple. You held 
your opponent underwater until the ball came up. 
Now, we're using a hard ball and it's a foul to 
conceal either the ball or your opponent under- 
water." 

What it amounts to is basketball in the water. 


The Mangrum penny-pitching putt 


POINTS ON PUTTING 


After Lloyd Mangrum won the Tucson open, a 
reporter asked Jimmy Demaret, "Say, Jim, you 
noticed any change in Mangrum's putting?" 

"Now that you mention it," Demaret said, "that 
guy is getting humpbacked from picking ten- 
footers out of the cup." 

Mangrum, golf's top money winner in 1948 and 
the man to beat in every pro tournament (at least 
until Ben Hogan recovers from that auto accident) , 
has some radical ideas about putting. 

“It’s just like pitching pennies,” Lloyd insists. “A 
fellow hardly uses his wrists at all. I judge distance 
by the amount of swing—and just swing the ball 
up to the cup. 

“Too many golfers,” Lloyd adds, “spend too 
much time reading the green. They look for the 
grain and the roll. They get a good line, then they 
push the ball five feet past the cup—or five feet 
short. They're worse off than the fellow who's 
hole high, but a foot off line either way. That's 
why I say the most important part of putting is 


' distance—not line." 


Last year, Mangrum collected $45,898.32 with 
his system of penny-pitching putting. Some pitch- 
ing. Some pennies. 


CLEAN SWEEP 


The Pittsburgh Pirates’ Rip Sewell (who will 
be forty-one on May 11th) has pitched nine sea- 
son openers—and won all of them. He will prob- 
ably make it ten against the Chicago Cubs April 
19th. | SS | Eb Ss | 
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Cant 
sleep? 


sheep- 


count on 


TUMS 


Acid indigestion at bed- 
time may rob you of 
hours of sleep. Don’t 
let it! Take Tums! No 
mixing or stirring—slip 
Tums in your mouth 
just like candy mints. 
Almost instantly, Tums 
relieve heartburn and 
gas—let you get tò sleep 
faster, sleep better. No 
baking soda in Tums. 
No danger of overal- 
kalizing — no acid re- 
bound. Get Tums—get 


try r two TUMS 
after breakfast, 


for the tummy 


NEED A LAXATIVE TOO? 


GLO-WORM HOOKS 
Fish can't resist em! Ready-baited with sci- 
entifically scented luminous rubber Glo- 
Worms. Gan be used over andover again. 


rove the best bait you ever used. A! 
ealers, or Order Direct. 12 for 
$1.00 Postpaid. Dept. K. 


LROSLEY of USA. 
—leads the way 


Here's the new economy car styled for the U.S.A, —mode 
in the U.S.A. Larger, longer body lines, a clean sweep 
of design thot's truly American. 

New Crosley Station Wogon (above) is the biggest 
selling station wagon in the world. Sleek body lines. 
Seats 4, or 2 with % ton load. All steel. No increase 
in price. New Crosley Sedan Deluxe (below) is bigger, 
with speed-line styling, rich interior, choice fabrics. 
Seots 4 with ample luggage room. 

All 5 new Crosley models—including Convertible, Panel 
Delivery ond Pick-up Truck—look big, feel big, act big— 
cost little to buy or drive. Powerful Crosley engine tokes 
steep hills in high, gives you up to 50 miles on o gallon 
of regular gosoline. And a Crosley costs less than an 8- 
year-old, high upkeep used car. Prices range downward 
from the Station Wagon ot only $929 F.O.B. Marion, 


Indiana. 
this page, tear out and a FINE car 

send to Crosley Motors, 

Inc., 2530-CE Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnoti 14, Ohio. 


For complete new cat- 
alog, write your name ond 
address on the margin of 


MY FRIEND MISS BARRYMORE 


Continued from page 14 


to believe that, a realist, she felt that 
she rated the citation but, for reasons 
of modesty, shrank from voicing it. Be- 
cause he felt that the symposium would 
not be complete without her verdict 
Patterson in person pressed her for 
an answer. Her reluctant choice lay be- 
tween Ellen Terry and Helena Modjeska, 
and she finally named the latter, since 
Modjeska had played with great suc- 
pad with Maurice Barrymore, Ethel’s 
ather. 


Ethel a Sports Enthusiast 


No woman I know, in or out of the 
theater, is so vitally interested in sports 
as Ethel Barrymore. I recall walking 
into her dressing room on a September 
evening in 1941 to be greeted with: 
“Well, I see the Bums blew two today.” 
That was her way of saying that the 
Dodgers on their final invasion of the 
West had started off by dropping a dou- 
ble-header to the Chicago Cubs. She 
was playing a 10l-year-old matriarch 
in Whiteoaks the night of the second 
Louis-Schmeling fight, heard the re- 
sult over her dressing-room radio when 
the plot permitted her a recess, at the 
final curtain was able to say in an 
aside to a fellow player: “Louis in the 
first by a knockout. Terrific kidney 
punch.” 

On still another occasion I apologized 
to her maid for calling up on Thanks- 
giving morning. "It's quite all right,” 
she replied. "Miss Barrymore's been 
listening to the Brown-Colgate game 
since eleven o'clock." 

Ethel Barrymore's interest in sports 
may have been inherited. When her fa- 
ther was a student at Oxford University 
in Englànd he was the amateur light- 
weight boxing champion of England. 
The game room of her magnificent coun- 
try estate at Mamaroneck, New York, is 
paneled with reproductions of the fin- 
Ishes of the great prize fights of the last 
half century. She was at the ringside 
when Jack Dempsey keelhauled Jess Wil- 
lard at Toledo. 

The game room of that house in Ma- 
maroneck recalls another of my favorite 
Barrymore stories. With her three chil- 
dren she was watching John Barrymore 
and John Emery, a gentleman whom I 
later married, in a fiercely contested 
biliard game. Just as he was about 
to complete a difficult three-cushion 
shot, brother John's cue ball was kissed 
off. Flinging down his cue he struck a 
tragic pose, raised his hands and eyes 
to the ceiling and shouted, "There is no 
God!" 

“Pay no attention to him, children,” 
hastily said Miss Barrymore, “he’s only 
jesting." 

A devout Roman Catholic, Ethel Bar- 
rymore has never remarried since she and 
Russell G. Colt were divorced in 1923. 

In that remote day when our newspa- 
pefs were without columnists her name 
was romantically linked with that of 
Richard Harding Davis, of the Duke of 
Manchester, Sir Gerald du Maurier, the 
Earl of Alva, Sir Ranjitsinhji, even Win- 
ston Churchill. 

Ethel Barrymore is fierce, unfailing, I 
might say almost fanatic, in her loyalties. 
In the theater she's had the same stage 
manager, Eddie McHugh, for over 20 
years. David Britt was her chauffeur for 
more than 30. She reserves to herself 
the right to criticize either the Tua or 
professional conduct of any of her fam- 
ily. Let anyone else try to elbow one of 
them and they invite the vials of her 
wrath, the fire of her temper. Although 
she's never said so in so many words 
I'm sure that she feels that all the actors 
who have impersonated Hamlet since 
the Dane was played by John Barry- 


more have been wasting their time and 
ours. 

This would seem as good a time as an- 
other to correct the impression that 
Ethel, John and Lionel Barrymore ever 
appeared together in a play. They never 
did. One picture, Rasputin and the Em- 
press, did contain the three of them. It 
was Ethel Barrymore's first talking pic- 
ture. I never heard her make any com- 
ment about it beyond the fact that she 
never took the trouble to see it. It's been 
five years since she last appeared in a 
play in New York, three years since she 
toured in Philip Barry's The Joyous Sea- 
son for her long-time friend and favorite 
producer, Arthur Hopkins. 

Mr. Hopkins is one of the few people 
who can and does address her as Ethel. 
Professional associates of 40 years still 
formally say "Miss Barrymore." She 
doesn't encourage familiarity, and no 
one has a greater talent for breeding 
suspicions of inferiority in an opponent. 
She has the ability to put a quality into 
a glance that leads her adversary to be- 
lieve he has a dab of mayonnaise on his 
coat lapel or forgotten to shave one side 
of his face. Thousands of people are 
scared stiff by her, among them actors, 
directors and producers. 

Like most of the truly great of her 
profession she had a phase in which she 
gave considerable time to burning the 
candle at both ends. In these errant de- 
votions, as in everything else she en- 
gages in, she carried on with vigor and 
style. All such fascinating nonsense is a 
good 15 years behind her. Her absti- 
nence is worthy of imitation. By whom? 
By me. 

What worlds do there remain to con- 
quer for the actress who, 52 years ago, 
could be seen playing with William Gil- 
lette in Secret Service at the Adelphi in 
London? Her reign of 45 years as a star 
in New York—she abhors the word 
Broadway as a cheap means of identify- 
ing the theater—for all I know may 
only have suffered an interruption, even 
though these past three years she has 
appeared on Hollywood’s screens on her 
own terms. 

What passes for acting in Hollywood, 
with some few exceptions, must puzzle 
and embarrass her, as it puzzles and em- 
barrasses me. I have seen her in some 
half-dozen films. Her style, her skill, 
her bearing and assurance only serve to 
accentuate the professional flaws in most 
of her associates. So many sparrows try- 
ing to roost with an eagle. 


Theater Retirement Doubtful 


Flirting with seventy, full of honors, 
sure of the esteem of all her fellows, it's 
possible that she may not act on the 
stage again. Possible, but not probable. 
Don’t forget that as recently as six years 
ago she played 40 one-night stands in a 
season in The Corn is Green, so eager 
was she to have as many people as pos- 
sible see her in her most successful play. 
She’s what we in the trade call a born 
trouper. 

She has a spectacular contempt for 
those tender members of her craft who 
shrink from the rigors and harassments 
of the road, early trains, chancy food, 
bad hotels. Such challenges never have, 
never will dismay her. 

Some months ago the producer of The 
Madwoman of Chaillot, now one of 
New York’s greatest dramatic hits, wired 
her an offer to play the leading role. Her 
reply, sent from her home in California, 
was significant: "Don't you think after 
working for 50 years for cut flowers in 
my dressing room I should be permitted 
t sit in my garden tor a while and watch 

em grow?” Significant, did I say? I 
wonder. CICI 
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Without Painful Backache 


When disorder of kidney function permits poi- 
sonous matter to remain in your blood, it may 
cause nagging backache, rheumatic pains, leg pains, 
loss of pep and energy, getting up nights, swelling, 
puffiness under the eyes, headaches and dizziness. 

Don’t wait! Ask your druggist for Doan’s Pills, 
a stimulant diuretic, used successfully by millions 
forover 50 years. Doan’s give happy relief and will 
help the 15 miles of kidney tubes fiush out poison- 
ous waste from your blood. Get Doan’s Pills. 
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FISHING IS FUN 


Continued from page 21 


his umbrella vaguely at pools and eddies 
in the stream of oncoming traffic. In his 
office he stands for hours beside an open 
window, turning a pencil sharpener ab- 
sently as he winds a distant reel. At 
night, when he gets home, he greets his 
wife with a faint start, as though he had 
never seen her before. He retires to his 
room as soon as supper is over, and sits 
there hour after hour reading sporting 
catalogues and greasing lines and var- 
nishing rods and telling over his trout 
flies one by one, his lips working noise- 
lessly, his eyes as glassy as the stuffed 
trout over the mantel. 

It does not matter what he fishes for. 
He may prefer to try for rainbows or 
brookies or cutthroats in a fast, clear, 
mountain stream. He may work for 
Atlantic salmon in Eastern Canada, for 
Chinooks or silvers in the Pacific North- 
west or British Columbia or Alaska. He 
may seek the mammoth squaretails in 


the Albany River in Ontario, or the sav-, 


age ouananiche skipping on their tails 
in the Peribonka in Quebec. He may 
point his rod northward, toward the 
graceful grayling of Alaska, the arctic 
char of Nome, or the fabulous shee fish 
along the Bering Sea, one of the rarest of 
all American game fish. 

Or perhaps he would rather troll in a 
cold lake for giant muskellunge: the 
slashing tigers of Wisconsin, Michigan 
and Ontario. Or cast for bass along the 
shore, or work amid the weeds and lily 
pads for pickerel and pike. Or try for 
redbreast perch in the warm juniper wa- 
ters of a Carolina stream at the full 
moon in May. Or go horn-poutin' in 
New England, or stump-knockin' for 
mud-chubs in Mississippi. 

It does not matter what his choice of 
lure may be. He may use a spoon, a 
spinner, or a jointed wooden plug. He 
may use a wet fly, a streamer fly, a hook 
festooned with angleworms. He may 
scorn all these, if he is a dry-fly purist, 
and arrive at the bank of a stream with a 
mysterious sewing basket containing as- 
sorted feathers and spools of colored silk 
thread, a metal vise and a butterfly net, 
to wait until a small trout breaks water 
to grab a natural insect on the surface. 


"You sure saved my life . 
the bank's money on Leading Lady in the second!" 
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He takes the trout; but he does not put 
it in his creel. Instead he dissects it care- 
fully, analyzes the contents of its stom- 
ach, identifies the insect it has just 
swallowed; and then, armed with his 
butterfly net, he captures another insect 
like it. He places the insect on a rock 
beside him, opens his sewing basket, and 
on the shank of a bare hook he ties an ex- 
act imitation with silk and feathers. He 
anoints this artificial fly with floating oil, 
ties it to the end of twelve-foot oxidized 
gut leader, and ties this leader to the end 
of an enameled tapered line, which has 
been threaded through the guides of a 
three-ounce split bamboo rod. 

He advances to the water's edge, 
gauges the temperature with a stream 
thermometer, estimates the wind direc- 
tion and velocity, studies the location of 
each boulder and undercut bank where 
the big trout may lie. He moves out 
carefully into the stream, so that no 
warning ripple will precede him, until 
he has reached a location in midstream 
below a likely-looking spot. Then, and 
then only, is he ready to fish. 

But whether he seeks a record rainbow 
in Alaska or a punkinseed sunfish in the 
millpond behind the barn— whether he 
uses a No. 14 Spent Wing Cahill or a 
gob of salmon eggs—he and his canvas- 
coated comrades are brothers under the 
fly dope. They know, in their hearts, 
that the trophy does not matter. 

They are after something else, some- 
thing rarer and more. permanent: quiet, 
and contentment and a joy in little 
things. Sun, and water running, and the 
smell of wet leaves after a rain, and 
wood smoke and frying bacon. Chairs 
tilted back at night, and muddy boots 
crossed heedlessly on a boardinghouse 
bedspread, and a bottle half emptied, 
and pipes glowing redder as the argu- 
ment grows hotter. Memories of places 
fished, dreams of other fishing places yet 
to visit where the trout come so big that 
even a fisherman won't have to lie. 

So do not feel sorry for the weary 
angler, smeared with citronella, eaten 
by insects, empty of creel at the end of a 
long day. Fishing isn't for fish, he knows. 
Fishing is for fun. EJLJIL- 
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Going- Going- Gone 


OLONEL ELLIS, who owned 

the famous island that is New 

York's immigration center today, 

used to give shore dinners for his 

friends. They were popular dinners, because 


everything was caught fresh on the spot. There : 


were ducks and geese and plover, shot in the 
colonel's own marshes. There were wild pigeons. 
There were oysters and clams, dug along Ellis 
Island's clean white shores, and lobsters and 
crabs netted off the rocks. There were salmon 
taken on their way up the Hudson to spawn. 

That was over a century ago, of course. There 
are no oysters and clams along the clean white 
shores now; there are no clean white shores. The 
wild pigeon is extinct, the plover threatened with 
oblivion. If any duck or goose set foot on Ellis 
Island, he would be deported as an enemy alien. 
There hasn't been a salmon swimming up the 
Hudson—or virtually any other major river in 
the Eastern United States—for 50 years. 

Colonel Ellis’ island, multiplied by a million, 
is the sorry story of game and fish in this country 
today. And our disappearing wild life is only 
part of the whole story: a story of heedlessness, 
and wanton waste, and destruction of the balance 
of nature, almost to a point beyond repair. 

Our forests are going. According to William 
Vogt's stunning book Road to Survival, which 
every American should read out loud to his con- 
gressman, the saw-timber requirement for the 
nation is 53,900 million board feet, and the an- 
nual growth is 35,300 million board feet—a 
deficit of almost 40 per cent, at a time when 
countless Americans are still looking for places 
tolive. Our cutover timberlands are littered with 
slash, where no tree grows. Careless forest fires 
take a yearly toll of lumber sufficient to build an 
entire modern city. 

Our soil is going. “In the short life of our 
country," Dr. Hugh Bennett, chief of the U.S. 
Soil Conservation Service, testified before a Con- 


gressional committee, *we have destroyed 282,- 
000,000 acres of land which we cannot replace. 
Erosion is actively destroying 775,000,000 addi- 
tional acres." Ifta newspaper reporter stood on 
the banks ‘of the Mississippi River and saw a 
herd of a hundred cattle, a flock of sheep and 
goats, a barnyard full of chickens, a carload of 
fruit and vegetables, and a silo filled with grain 
go drifting past him, it would make all the front 
pages. But, unnoticed, the equivalent of a 1,000- 
acre farm floats down the Mississippi every 24 
hours: lost to us forever. It takes nature up to 
1,000 years to restore one inch of topsoil; yet 
more than half a billion tons of irreplaceable soil 
are swept down the Potomac River—past the 
halls of Congress—each and every year. 

Our waters are going: ruined by criminal pol- 
lution. We laugh at the Chinese who spread their 
human waste on the fields. We are more civi- 
lized; we dump it in our drinking water. Chi- 
cago, Detroit and other cities pour their offal 
directly into the Great Lakes or the Mississippi. 

Our wild life is going, going, and—in the fore- 
seeable future—will be gone. Darwin said in his 
On the Origin of Species in 1859: “The plenitude 
of life in any place is dependent on the terrain 
and food and cover." These are the very things 
that the hand of man has destroyed. Ever since 
the first human crept out of the first cave and 
knocked over the first animal with his spear, we 
have been upsetting nature's balance more and 
more. Industrial plants have leveled forest areas, 
used up the space that once provided food for 
birds and animals, poisoned through their refuse 
the surrounding waters where fish and waterfowl 
once lived. We have taken, but we have not put 
back. Our controls have been haphazard, too 
often dictated by politics or selfish interests. 

Collier's believes that we should try to restore 
the balance of nature, before our country be- 
comes a true biologic desert. We should battle 
pollution by state and federal laws requiring 


proper disposal of waste. The city of Milwaukee 
has been doing this for years, and has found that 
sewage, properly treated, can be sold for profit as 
fertilizer. We should control wanton deforesta- 
tion. In Sweden, a man who cuts a tree must re- 
place it by planting another. That is a law we 
could copy here. 

We should provide better conditions for what 
remains of our wild life. We do not agree with 
the sentimentalists who would ban all hunting 
and fishing—unless they go all the way, and ban 
power dams and industry as well. Rather, the 
sportsmen, being the most interested, should be 
enlisted as the most ardent crusaders. Man, a 
predator, can help restore nature's balance by 
fighting other predators who are in competition 
with man, such as the voracious crow—one crow 
destroys 20 songbird eggs and fledglings per year 
—the great horned owl, the goshawk and sharp- 
shinned and Cooper's hawk, such predatory fish 
as the carp and gar, and wild life's public enemy 
number one: the prowling uncontrolled house 
cat. He can work to restore the former habitat of 
fish and game by building wing-dams on streams, 
by reclaiming barren land, by planting such ex- 
cellent food and cover providers as grasses, bit- 
tersweet, lespedeza, the multiflora rose. 

More important, man can and should pay to 
replace the game that he destroys, just as the fac- 
tory owner should pay for adequate waste dis- 
posal, or the timber owner should plant another 
tree for each one he cuts. A pay-as-you-hunt plan 
might be a solution. A hunting or fishing license 
represents the right to hunt or fish. In addition, 
the sportsman should pay proportionately for the 
game he removes—the price to be based on the 
abundance or scarcity of that variety, its mar- 
ket value and its replacement cost. The money 
would be spent to reclaim breeding areas, plant 
food supplies, propagate and liberate more ani- 
mals and birds and fish, to restore nature's bal- 
ance that we have destroyed... . C.F. 


“It is the aim of Collier's to reflect impartially the best contemporary thought and 


on its own behalf to speak fearlessly without partisanship on all questions affect- 
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ing the nation’s welfare. 


It aims furthermore to keep always before its readers *o* * 
a high, sane, and cheerful ideal of American citizenship." . . . ROBERT J. COLLIER 
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is made by Hiram Walker 


91 years at fine whiskey-making makes this whiskey good. 86 proof. Blended 
Whiskey. The straight whiskies in this product are 4 years or more old. 30% 
straight whiskey. 70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 


HOPPE 


Winner of his first World Championship back 
in 1906, the veteran Willie Hoppe has held 
every championship in carom billiards. After 
44 years of top competition, Hoppe is still 
world’s 3-cushion billiard champion. 


MOSCOM 


World’s Pocket Billiard Champion, 1947 and 
1948, holds pocket billiards high-run record of 
309 balls in succession and match single game 
record of 127. Mosconi is also a top-ranking 
3-cushion billiard expert in his own right. 
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a @ Millions of smokers have been enjoying Camel mildness for 


years, but if you haven’t yet discovered the cool, cool mildness and 
rich, full flavor of Camel’s:choice*tobaccos... make the Camel mild- 
ness test in your own “T-Zone” (T fog Taste and T for Throat). 


In a recent test 
of hundreds of people 
who smoked only Camels 
for 30 days, noted throat 
specialists, making weekly 
examinations, reported 


NOT ONE SINGLE 
CASE OF THROAT 
IRRITATION 
due to smoking 


CAMELS! 


Money-Back Guarantee! Try Camels and test them as you smoke 
them. If, at any time, you are not convinced that Camels are the mild- 
est cigarette you ever smoked, return the package with the unused 
Camels and we will refund its full purchase price, plus postage. (Signed) 
R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Company, Winston-Salem, North Carolina. 


According to a Nationwide survey: 


MORE DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE 


Doctors smoke for pleasure, too! And when three leading independent research organiza- 
tions asked 113,597 doctors what cigarette they smoked, the brand named most was Camel. 


